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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This volume of the Proceedings of the Mississipm 
Valley Historical Association covers the transactions of 
the Association from the close of the sixth annual meet- 
ing in 1913 to the close of the seventh annual meeting in 
1914. During this period two meetings of the Associa- 
tion were held — one at Columbia, South Carolina, on De- 
cember 31, 1913, and the other at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, on May 26, 27, and 28, 1914. The regular mid- 
year meeting was held at Columbia, South Carolina, in 
connection with the regular annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. The Grand Forks meeting 
was the seventh annual meeting of the Association. The 
papers and addresses of the seventh annual meeting are 
included in this volume, while those of the mid-year meet- 
ing have been published elsewhere. In connection with 
the meeting at Grand Forks there were held special meet- 
ings of both the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
and the History and Social Science Section of the North 
Dakota Educational Association. There was also a meet- 
ing of the History Teachers’ Section of the Association, 
and a session devoted to sociological subjects. The pa- 
pers read at these joint sessions are accordingly included 
in this volume. 

For assistance in preparing the copy for the printers 
and in reading the proofs the editor is indebted to Miss 
Ethyl E. Martin, Secretary to the Superintendent of The 
State Historical Society of Iowa. The index was com- 
piled by Mr. Jacob Van der Zee, Research Associate in 
The State Historical Society of Iowa. 

Bens. F. SHaAMBAUGH 


THe Strate HistToricaL Socrery oF Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 


315064 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


I — NAME 
The name of this organization shall be the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 
II — OBJECT 


The object of the Association shall be to promote his- 
torical study and research and to secure cooperation be- 
tween the historical societies and the departments of his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley. 


Ill —- MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in this Association shall be divided into 
three classes, namely: active, sustaining, and life mem- 


bers. Any one interested in the study of Mississippi 
Valley history may become a member in any of these 
classes upon payment of the dues hereinafter provided. 


TV — OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
two Vice Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who with 
six other active members, and such ex-Presidents of the 
Association as retain their membership therein, shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 

All officers shall be elected at the annual meeting and 
shall hold office for one year or until their successors are 
elected and have qualified, providing, however, that at the 
first election held hereunder two members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected for one year, two for two 
years, and two for three years, and that hereafter two 
members of the Executive Committee shall be elected an- 
nually to hold office for three years. 
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The Executive Committee shall have general charge 
of the affairs of the Association including the calling of 
meetings and selection of papers to be read. Five mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


V — MEETINGS 


A regular annual meeting and a mid-year meeting 
of the Association shall be held on such dates and at such 
places as the Executive Committee may determine. 


VI — DUES 


The annual dues for individual active members shall 
be one dollar. The annual dues for library members shall 
be two dollars. Sustaining members — either individuals 
or institutions — shall pay five dollars annually. Any 
individual may become a life member upon the payment 
of fifty dollars. 

VII — AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting, notice of such amendment having been given at 
a previous meeting, or the proposed amendment having 
received the approval of the Executive Committee. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1913-1914 


PRESIDENT 
JAMES A. JAMES, Pu. D. 
Professor of History, Northwestern Unwersity 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
GEORGE E. VINCENT, Pu. D. 
President of Unwersity of Minnesota 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
ISAAC J. COX, Pu. D. 
Professor of History, University of Cincinnati 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CLARENCE 8S. PAINE 
Secretary of the Nebraska State Historical Society 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
In addition to above named officers 


(EX-PRESIDENTS ) 
FRANCIS A. SAMPSON, LL. B. 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Missouri 


THOMAS M. OWEN, A. M., LL. D. 
Director of the Department of Archives and History of the State 
of Alabama 


CLARENCE W. ALVORD, Pa. D. 
Associate Professor of History, University of Illinois 


ORIN G. LIBBY, Pu. D. 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of North Dakota 
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BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH, A. M., Pu. D. 
Superintendent of the State Historical Soctety of Iowa 


ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN, LL. B. 
Professor of History, University of Chicago 


*REUBEN G. THWAITES, LL. D. 
Secretary and Superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin 


(ELECTED ) 
JAMES A. WOODBURN, Pu. D. 
Professor of American History, Indiana University 


CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, Pu. D. 
Professor of American History, University of Michigan 


WILLIAM BEER 
Librarian of Howard Memorial Iibrary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


CLARENCE E. CARTER, Pu. D. 
Professor of History, Miami Unwersity 


JOHN BARBER WHITE 
President of Kansas City Historical Society 


FREDERIC L. PAXSON, Pu. D. 
Professor of American History, University of Wisconsin 


* Deceased. 




















EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TEACHERS’ 
SECTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1913-1914 


CHAIRMAN 
DANA C. MUNRO, A. M. 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 


SECRETARY 
HOWARD C. HILL, A. M. 
Professor of History, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MEMBERS 
ALICE E. WADSWORTH, B. L. 
Teacher of History, Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois 


KARL F. GEISER, Pu. D. 
Professor of Political Sctence, Oberlin College 


SARA FINDLAY RICE, A. M. 
Professor of History, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


J. NELSON KELLY, A. M. 
Superintendent of City Schools, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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THE MEETINGS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1913-1914 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
(Columbia, South Carolina, December 31, 1913) 


REGULAR SESSION 


The regular mid-year meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association was held at Columbia, South 
Carolina, on December 31, 1913, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association. 
The session was presided over by Mr. James A. James, 
President of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. After an address of welcome by Mr. Wade Hamp- 
ton Gibbes, Mayor of Columbia, the following papers 
were presented: The Relation Between General Wilkin- 
son and Governor Folch by Mr. Isaac J. Cox of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Some Aspects of British Policy in West 
Florida by Mr. Clarence E. Carter of Oxford, Ohio; and 
The South and the Right of Secession in the Early Fifties 
by Mr. Arthur C. Cole of Urbana, Illinois. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
(Grand Forks, North Dakota, May 26, 27, and 28, 1914) 


The seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association was held at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, on May 26, 27, and 28, 1914; and in connection 
with it there was held a special meeting of both the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota and the History and 
Social Science Section of the North Dakota Educational 
Association. In addition to the meeting of the History 
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Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, a session devoted to sociological subjects 
was held with a view to organizing a Sociology Section. 
No formal action was taken, but a Committee was author- 
ized to plan for a similar sociology program in connection 
with the next annual meeting of the Association and to 
canvass the situation with reference to the feasibility of 
a permanent organization. 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the seventh annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association was a joint 
meeting with the State Historical Society of North Da- 
kota, held on Tuesday, May 26th, at 9:30 o’clock, A. M., 
with Mr. l.. B. Hanna, Governor of North Dakota, pre- 
siding. Following an address of weleome by Governor 
Hanna, the members were entertained by Miss Jennie 
Gale with a vocal solo entitled The American Indian. 

The first paper on the program, Texas Trails by Miss 
Mary E. Peters of Dallas, Texas, was, in the absence of 
Miss Peters, read by title. This was followed by a paper 
on The Cheyenne Indians in North Dakota by Mr. George 
F. Will of Bismarck, North Dakota, which was read by 
Mr. Herbert C. Fish, Curator of the Historical Society of 
North Dakota. Owing to the absence of Mrs. Jean Me- 
Naughton Stevens of Towner, North Dakota, her paper 
on The Preservation of Landmarks was read by title. 
Secretary Warren Upham of St. Paul, Minnesota, then 
read a paper on the Explorations and Surveys of the 
Minnesota and Red Rivers. Mr. Henry Hale of Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota, followed and spoke extemporaneous- 
ly on The Soldier, the Advance Guard of Civilization. 
The paper on Montana as a Field for Historical Research 
by Mr. Frank H. Garver of Dillon, Montana, was read by 
Mr. Orin G. Libby. Mr. Luther M. Kuhns closed the 
program of the morning with a brief discussion of the 
papers which had been read. 
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At the conclusion of the formal program Governor 
Hanna resigned the Chair, and Mr. Clarence 8. Paine an- 
nounced a brief business session. Owing to illness, Presi- 
dent James was unable to attend the meeting, and in the 
absence of the First and Second Vice Presidents, Mr. 
George E. Vincent and Mr. Isaac J. Cox, respectively, it 
was necessary to elect a President pro tempore. Mr. 
Orin G. Libby nominated former President Benj. F. 
Shambaugh. There being no further nominations, Mr. 
Shambaugh was unanimously elected and called to the 
Chair. 

On motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Dicker- 
son, the following committees were appointed: on Reso- 
lutions, Mr. Albert H. Sanford, Mr. Warren Upham, and 
Mr. Luther M. Kuhns; on Nominations, Mr. Dan E. Clark, 
Mr. Orin G. Libby, and Mr. William J. Trimble; on Audit, 
Mr. O. M. Dickerson and Mr. Herbert C. Fish. 

On motion the Secretary was authorized to send 
greetings from the Association to President James with 
best wishes for an early and complete restoration to 
health. 

On motion the session adjourned to meet at 2:00 
o’clock, P. M., in the Auditorium of Woodworth Hall, the 
History Teachers’ Section to meet at the same hour in the 
Auditorium of the City Hall. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session, which was held on Tuesday, May 
26th, at 2:00 o’clock, P. M., in the Auditorium of Wood- 
worth Hall, was a meeting of the Sociology Section of. the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Mr. John M. 
Gillette of the University of North Dakota presided. The 
following papers were presented at this session: Effect 
of Machinery on the Human Mind by Mr. A. D. Weeks of 
Fargo, North Dakota; Some Legal Aspects of Correc- 
tional Work by Mr. R. W. Craig of Winnipeg, Canada; 
Factors in Race Betterment by Mr. Rudolph Acher of 
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Valley City, North Dakota; The State and the Immigrant 
by Mr. J. S. Woodworth of Winnipeg, Canada; The Re- 
lation Between the State University and the Daily Press 
by Mr. T. J. Malone of Minneapolis, Minnesota; and So- 
ciology and Community Welfare Work by Mr. J. L. Gil- 
lin of Madison, Wisconsin. In the absence of Mr. Wood- 
worth, his paper was read by Mr. F. M. McCoy. Mr. Gil- 
lin was not present and his paper was read by Mr. George 


R. Davies. 
THIRD SESSION 


The History Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association held a meeting on Tuesday, 
May 26th, at 2:00 o’clock, P. M., in the Auditorium of the 
City Hall. The city schools had been dismissed for the 
afternoon and the Superintendent, Mr. J. Nelson Kelly, 
presided over one of the best attended sessions of the 
entire meeting. The program opened with music. The 
first paper was by Mr. O. M. Dickerson of Winona, Minne- 
sota, on The General Problem of the Use of Supplemen- 
tary Reading in the Teaching of History, as Disclosed by 
an Investigation of High School Conditions in Minne- 
sota. The discussion of the paper was led by Mr. C. M. 
Correll of Mayville, North Dakota. The Use of Supple- 
mentary Reading in the Teaching of Ancient History was 
presented by Mr. 8S. H. Dodson of Valley City, North 
Dakota. Mr. William J. Trimble of Fargo, North Da- 
kota, read a paper on The Use of Supplementary Reading 
in the Teaching of European History, and Mr. A. C. Krey 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, led in the discussion which 
followed. The session was concluded by a paper on The 
Use of Supplementary Reading in the Teaching of Amer- 
ican History presented by Mr. William H. Shepard of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was held on Tuesday, May 26th, 
at 8:30 o’clock, P. M., in the Auditorium of Woodworth 
Hall, with Mr. Frank L. MeVey, President of the Uni- 
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versity of North Dakota, presiding. In place of the an- 
nual address of the President of the Association, which 
was scheduled for this hour, Mr. McVey introduced Mr. 
Marion D. Learned of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who 
spoke extemporaneously on European Immigration to 
the United States. Following the regular program, a re- 
ception for members and guests was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. MeVey. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was held on Wednesday, May 27th, 
at the Auditorium of the City Hall. The meeting was 
called to order at 9:00 o’clock, A. M., by Mr. Benj. F. 
Shambaugh. The program was opened with a paper on 
Stephen A. Douglas and the Split in the Democratic Party 
by Mr. O. M. Dickerson of Winona, Minnesota. This was 
followed by a paper on The Westward Movement in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley During the Fifties by Mr. Dan 
K. Clark of Iowa City, Iowa. An informal discussion of 
this subject was led by Mr. Aaron Me G. Beede. The 
paper on The Organization of the Jacksonian Party in 
Indiana by Mr. Logan Esarey of Bloomington, Indiana, 
was read by title, as was also the paper by Mr. Doane 
Robinson of Pierre, South Dakota, on The Verendrye 
Plate. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fur Trade Mon- 
opoly in the Red River Settlement, 1821-1850, was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Mr. Chester Martin of Winnipeg, 
Canada, which was read by Mr. Sveinbjorn Johnson of 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. Owing to the absence of 
Mr. Ensley Moore of Jacksonville, Illinois, and the late- 
ness of the hour, his paper on The Place of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, in the History of the Northwest was read by title. 

At the close of the regular program the report of the 
Committee on Nominations was called for. Mr. Dan E. 
Clark submitted the report of the Committee, which 
recommended the election of the following officers for the 
ensuing year: for President, Mr. Isaac J. Cox; for First 
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Vice President, Mr. Guy S. Ford; for Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Frederic L. Paxson; for Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Clarence 8S. Paine; for members of the Executive 
Committee for a term of three years, Mr. M. M. Quaife 
and Mr. William E. Connelley. On motion of Mr. War- 
ren Upham the report was adopted, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the Secretary was instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the members present for the election of the nom- 
inees. The ballot being cast, the President declared the 
foregoing officers and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee elected for the terms named. 


SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was held in the Auditorium of 
Woodworth Hall on Wednesday, May 27th, at 2:00 
o’clock, P. M. The first paper was by Mr. R. C. Wallace 
of Winnipeg, Canada, on the subject of The History of the 
Salt Industry in Western Canada. Mr. Paul C. Phillips 
of Missoula, Montana, read a paper on American Opinions 
Regarding the West, 1778-1783. An Army Surgeon’s 
Letters to His Wife was the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Luther M. Kuhns, Secretary of the Luther League of 
America. The Jefferson-Lemen Tradition in Early Illi- 
nois Anti-Slavery History was presented by Mr. Willard 
C. MeNaul of Grand Forks, North Dakota. The paper 
entitled A Critical Analysis of the Work of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites by Mr. Clarence W. Alvord was not read, owing 
to the lateness of the hour. A few extemporaneous re- 
marks on the work of Mr. Thwaites were made by Mr. 
Orin G. Libby of Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Mr. Warren Upham called attention to the recent 
death of Mr. George W. Martin, Secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, and suggested a suitable memor- 
ial. On motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Up- 
ham, the President was authorized to appoint a committee 
of three to draft a memorial of Mr. Martin to be published 
in the next volume of the Proceedings. President Cox 
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named Mr. Warren Upham, Mr. William E. Connelley, 
and Mr. Francis A. Sampson, and the following memorial 
was later submitted: 


George Washington Martin was born at Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania, June 30, 1841. He died at Topeka, Kansas, 
March 27, 1914. He was the son of David and Mary Howel 
Martin. In 1819 David Martin came to Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania, from County Antrim, Ireland, where his father had 
moved from Seotland. Mary Howel was born at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Her mother came from Wales. It will therefore 
be seen that George W. Martin was of pure Gaelic blood. He 
was a staunch Presbyterian. 

Martin grew up at Hollidaysburg, where he worked in a 
newspaper office, becoming a fair printer. In the spring of 1857 
he came with his parents to Kansas. He crossed the line at 
Westport on the 8th of April, and from that date he was a thor- 
ough Kansan. He walked from Kansas City to Lecompton. 
Near this place his father had taken a claim and established a 
home; here Martin found work in the local newspaper office. 
The paper was intensely pro-slavery, but was soon succeeded by 
the National Democrat, a moderate paper, upon the force of which 
he worked at his trade until 1859, when he went to Philadelphia. 
There he worked as a printer until 1861, when he returned to 
Kansas never to leave it again. 

Martin’s life work in Kansas may be said to have begun 
when he founded the Union at Junction City in 1861. It was 
for five years the most westerly paper published in Kansas, and 
as long as Martin remained with it — until 1888 — it exercised 
great influence on Kansas politics. With it and through it he 
made John A. Anderson a member of Congress as an independ- 
ent Republican, and defeated John P. St. John for Governor. 
And the smaller fry that fell before him are innumerable. By 
the position and prestige of his paper and the power he had come 
to wield, he was made State Printer in 1873, which office he held 
for four terms or eight years. 

Martin held other offices in Kansas. In fact he was rarely 
without an office. He was Federal Assessor, Register of the Land 
Office at Junction City, and Postmaster. His office-holding ex- 
ceeded forty years. 
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In 1888 Martin sold the Junction City Union and moved to 
Kansas City, Kansas, and bought the Gazette. This proved a 
losing venture and it ruined him financially. It also terminated 
his newspaper career. For in 1899 he was appointed Secretary 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. This office he held until 
the 16th of February, 1914, when he resigned because of an ill- 
ness that was slowly taking him to his grave. He lived but little 
more than a month after his resignation. 

No man in Kansas ever surpassed Martin as a newspaper 
man. He was bold and fearless, but just. He fought for what 
he believed was right. He was patient and could wait. 

As Secretary of the Historical Society he did splendid work. 
Secretary Adams had placed the Society on a firm foundation but 
had not made it popular with the people. Martin brought it into 
close touch with the public and made it a popular institution 
through his wide acquaintance and familiarity with Kansas senti- 
ment and Kansas institutions. The Society grew in all its de- 
partments under his wise and able management, and he was one 
of the factors in securing the erection of the Memorial Building 
for its use when it had outgrown its quarters in the State House. 
He did not live to see the Society housed in this magnificent 
structure, and this was perhaps the greatest disappointment of 
his life. 

Mr. Martin attended the first meeting which was called for 
the purpose of organizing the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, and was elected a member of the first Executive Commit- 
tee. He attended every meeting of the Association until 1913 
when failing health prevented his further participation in public 
work. 

Kansas has been fortunate. Her public men have been as a 
rule patriotic and strenuous workers for the State. But she 
never had a more faithful public servant than George W. Martin. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented 
as follows: 

The Committee on auditing the books of the Secretary- 
Treasurer has audited the books and finds the accounts correct. 

On motion of Mr. Libby the report of the Committee 
was adopted. 


The Secretary then read the following report of Mr. 
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Clarence W. Alvord as Managing Editor of the Review: 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Association in May, 1912, 
a Committee, consisting of Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, Mr. James 
A. James, and Mr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, was appointed to investi- 
gate the advisability of establishing a Quarterly Historical Re- 
view under the auspices of the Association, providing a sufficient 
sum was guaranteed for its support. The Committee was in- 
structed to report on the possibility of obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of scientific papers to assure the success of such an enterprise. 
At the sixth annual meeting of the Association at Omaha last 
May this Committee reported that it had received assurance from 
a large number of historians that they would furnish articles and 
assist in reviewing books, and also that a sufficiently large sum 
of money would be guaranteed by individuals and organizations 
interested in such a Review to warrant the Association in au- 
thorizing the publication of a quarterly magazine and in empow- 
ering the Executive Committee to appoint a Board of Editors. 
In accordance with this resolution, the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed the following members of the Board of Editors, the first 
three to serve for one year, the second three for two years, and 
the last three for three years: Mr. Orin G. Libby, Mr. Eugene 
C. Barker, Mr. Claude H. Van Tyne, Mr. James A. James, Mr. 
Clarence W. Alvord, Mr. Walter L. Fleming, Mr. Benj. F. Sham- 
baugh, Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, and Mr. Archer B. Hulbert. 
Mr. Clarence W. Alvord was elected Managing Editor. The 
vaeancy on the Board of Editors caused by the death of Mr. 
Thwaites was filled by the appointment of Mr. Frederic L. 
Paxson. 

Before any action could be taken looking to the publication 
of the Review, it was necessary to secure a guaranty sum suf- 
ficiently large to cover the expense of publication, so that no loss 
whatever would fall upon the Association. It was decided that 
the best policy was to ask for large guaranty sums rather than 
to raise the money by popular subscription. The following men 
and institutions have guaranteed jointly the sum of two thousand 
and seventy-five dollars annually for three years: Mr. Lewis F. 
Crawford of Sentinel Butte, North Dakota; Mr. John W. Fristoe 
of St. Louis, Missouri; Mr. Frank O. Lowden of Oregon, Illinois; 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago, Illinois; Mr. George L. 
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Rives of New York City; Mr. Otto L. Schmidt of Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Mr. Justin H. Smith of Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. John 
B. White of Kansas City, Missouri; Northwestern University ; 
University of Nebraska; University of Illinois; University of 
Chicago; Louisiana State Historical Society; Lllinois State His- 
torical Society ; Nebraska State Historical Society ; State Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin; and North Dakota State Historical 
Society. 

The amount subscribed was large enough to warrant the 
ealling of a meeting of the Board of Editors at Charleston, South 
Carolina, at the time of the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in December, 1913. At this meeting many 
important details in regard to the Review were settled ; but it was 
necessary that another meeting should be held in February, 1914, 
at Chicago, when final arrangements were made. 

Members of the Association have received announcements 
that the Review will appear on June Ist, and nothing has occur- 
red since that announcement to prevent the fulfilment of the 
promise. Before this report has gone into final form, your Man- 
aging Editor will have sent back the last proof of the Review. 
He does not feel that he should spoil your pleasure in the antici- 
pation of a good thing by telling you at this time what the first 
number of the Review will contain, but he does believe that you 
will be pleased with the high standard which it has been possible 
to establish in the opening number. 

The field of the Review is the Mississippi Valley in its very 
broadest extent, but since the countries to the north and south 
have been closely identified with the development of the Valley, 
articles on Canadian and Mexican history may appear within its 
pages. The question of the limits for the department of book 
reviews has been much discussed by the editors and their friends. 
It has seemed to the editors only fair to the readers of the Review 
that they should be informed of the current books on American 
History. This department will therefore be more catholic than 
the department devoted to articles, although it will not be the 
policy of the editors to review books devoted exclusively to local 
Eastern history. 

In closing, your Managing Editor asks for cordial codpera- 
tion in this enterprise from various local societies, departments of 
archives, and universities. This Review belongs to the institu- 
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tions of this character in the great Valley, and these local insti- 
tutions should take pride in the growth of the Review and should 
keep the Managing Editor informed of the historical work that is 
being done in their localities. 


On motion the report of the Managing Editor of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review was adopted. 

The following report of the Chairman of the Publica- 
tion Committee, Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, was read by the 
Secretary : 


The Publication Committee ever since it was created has 
been obliged to show its ability chiefly by making excuses, and 
this year it is in no better condition than it was last. Your Com- 
mittee promised that there would be a volume of Collections in 
your hands at this annual meeting or at least that this volume 
would be in press. Neither of these alternatives is a correct 
statement to-day, but your Chairman is able to state that the 
difficulties that have beset this first volume have been overcome 
in a measure, and that the introduction to the reprints of pam- 
phlets is in such condition as will make it possible to put it in 
shape before the summer is closed. Thus there will be nothing to 
do but to print the volume. The introduction is not what your 
Chairman would have wished. It may therefore be necessary for 
him to put the finishing touches on it himself, unless he can find 
some graduate student who will have the ability to do it. 


On motion the report of the Publication Committee 
was adopted. 

Mr. Albert H. Sanford submitted the following re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions : 

Your Committee beg leave to report for adoption the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

That we state most emphatically once more our faith in the 
future of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and in 
the value both of the work it has accomplished and of that which 
shall be undertaken in years to come. 

That we express to our President, Mr. James A. James, 
sympathy for the misfortune which kept him from attendance at 
this meeting and our good wishes for the future. 

That our thanks are due to Governor L. B. Hanna for his 
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attendance upon this meeting and for the gracious manner in 
which he presided and welcomed the members of the Association 
who came from a distance. 

That we are deeply indebted to President Frank L. MeVey 
for his interest in our proceedings and for the delightful recep- 
tion on Tuesday evening. 

That we express our hearty appreciation of the hospitality 
and many courtesies shown to us as members of this Association 
and guests in the city of Grand Forks, and that our thanks are 
especially due to the Commercial Club of Grand Forks for the 
banquet on Wednesday evening and for many other favors; to 
President McVey and the officers and faculty of the University of 
North Dakota for the use of the University Auditorium and for 
the supper on Thursday evening; to the State Historical Society 
of North Dakota and especially to their Secretary, Mr. Orin G. 
Libby, for their cordiality and for the many favors that assisted 
in making our visit and meetings enjoyable; to Mr. J. Nelson 
Kelly and the officers of the public school system of Grand Forks 
for their codperation in working for the success of the meeting, 
and to the local press for their interest and courtesy in the mat- 
ter of publicity. 

On motion the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was adopted. 

On motion the meeting adjourned to meet at the City 
Hall on Thursday, May 28th, at 2:00 o’clock, P. M. 


SEVENTH SESSION 


At 7:30 o’clock, P. M., on Wednesday, May 27th, the 
Commercial Club of Grand Forks gave a banquet at the 
University Commons to the members of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Mr. Allen D. Albert of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, acted as toastmaster, and the 
following program of toasts and musical numbers was 
presented: Pioneers Then and Now by Mr. Frank L. 
MeVey of Grand Forks, North Dakota; An American 
From the Baltic by Mr. Luther M. Kuhns, Secretary Luth- 
er League of America; tenor solo by Mr. Ernest Schlafer; 
The Making of History in the Great Northwest by Mr. C. 
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F. Amidon of Fargo, North Dakota; Problems for Re- 
search inthe West by Mr. Marion D. Learned of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; The Building of a Commonwealth by 
Mr. Andrew A. Bruce of Bismarck, North Dakota; bass 
solo by Mr. William Norton; and Our Neighbors of the 
South by Mr. R. F. MeWilliams of Winnipeg, Canada. 

Music was furnished by the University of North Da- 
kota Orchestra under the direction of Mr. W. W. Norton; 
and college songs were rendered by the seniors and jun- 
iors of the University under the direction of Miss Eva 
Rorke and Mr. J. H. Moore. 


EIGHTH SESSION 


This session was held at Woodworth Hall on Thurs- 
day, May 28th, at 9:00 o’clock, A. M., with Mr. Joseph 
Kennedy of Grand Forks, North Dakota, presiding. Mr. 
John M. Gillette of Grand Forks, North Dakota, opened 
the program with a paper on The Training of History 
Teachers. Mr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, who was to have 
led in the discussion of this paper, was called away from 
the meeting, and Mr. H. R. Brush of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, discussed the paper informally. He was followed 
by Mr. Aaron Me G. Beede, Mr. Joseph L. Kingsbury, 
Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, Mr. T. J. Malone, Mr. Luther 
M. Kuhns, Mr. Orin G. Libby, Mr. R. M. Black, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Shepard, and Mr. Herbert C. Fish. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. J. S. Young of Minneapolis, Minnesota, his 
paper on The Civic Value of Public School History was 
read by Mr. P. H. Lehman of Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. The discussion was led by Mr. R. M. Black of 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. 

At the close of the regular program a short business 
session was held, when the following resolution was pre- 
sented by a committee appointed on motion of Mr. O. M. 
Dickerson: 


Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
should appoint a committee of seven to ascertain common stand- 
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ards for libraries and library work, acceptable to the history 
teachers and schools of the Middle West, and should empower it 
to seek the aid of other teachers’ organizations in extending such 
standardization to the schools of the whole country. 

On motion of Mr. Dickerson the resolution was 
adopted. 

The Committee on Nomination of officers of the His- 
tory Teachers’ Section submitted the following report: 
for Chairman, Mr. Karl F. Geiser of Oberlin, Ohio; for 
Secretary, Mr. Howard C. Hill of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
for members of the Executive Committee, Mr. Dana C. 
Munro and Mr. Oliver M. Dickerson. 

The report of the Committee was adopted and the 
foregoing officers declared elected. 


NINTH SESSION 


The ninth session was held in the Auditorium of the 
City Hall on Thursday, May 28th, at 2:00 o’clock, P. M., 
with Mr. W. H. Mann presiding. The regular program 
was preceded by an adjourned business session. The re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer was presented, and on 
motion was accepted and ordered printed in the Proceed- 
ings. Mr. Orin G. Libby nominated Mr. Edgar R. Har- 
lan as a member of the Executive Committee for a term 
of two years to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Paxson, 
elected Second Vice President. There being no other 
nominations, Mr. Harlan was elected by acclamation. 

The Secretary presented a resolution which had been 
adopted by the History Teachers’ Section for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of seven on Standards for Libraries 
and Library Work. On motion it was voted to concur in 
the recommendation of the History Teachers’ Section, 
and the President was authorized to name such a Com- 
mittee. 

On the recommendation of the Secretary, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a Membership Committee 
of five members. The selection of three members of the 
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Board of Editors of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view for a term of three years was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In the absence of a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, President Cox later reappointed 
Mr. Eugene C. Barker, Mr. Claude H. Van Tyne, and Mr. 
Orin G. Libby to succeed themselves. 

To meet the requirements of the Post-office Depart- 
ment, the Secretary presented the following resolution: 

ResolWwed, That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
proceed at once to the publication of a quarterly to be known as 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, with Mr. Clarence W. 
Alvord of Urbana, Illinois, as Managing Editor, and Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Paine of Lincoln, Nebraska, as Business Manager. 

That the subscription price of said Review, to active and 
library members of the Association, shall be two dollars annually, 
and to non-members three dollars annually; and that the said 
magazine shall be furnished to all life and sustaining members 
without further payment. 

On motion the resolution was adopted. 

On motion the President was authorized to name a 
Committee of three to arrange a program for a Sociology 
Section in connection with the next annual meeting, and 
to consider plans for a permanent organization of such a 
Section. 

A request to codperate with the hereditary patriotic 
societies was referred to the Executive Committee with 
instructiohs to give the matter thorough consideration. 

A communication from Mr. Charles A. Hanna of New 
York City, protesting against the alleged incorrect in- 
scription on the monument erected to mark the site of the 
Sandusky Forts, was on motion referred to the Commit- 
tee on Historic Sites with instructions to investigate and 
prepare a report for the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Orin G. Libby proposed the following resolution 
to lay upon the table: 

Resolwed, That paragraph I, Article IV, of the Constitution 
be amended by the addition of the following words: 
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‘*Providing that all ex-Presidents who have served on the 
Executive Committee for six consecutive years shall from and 
after that time no longer be members of the Executive Com- 
mittee.’’ 

At the conclusion of the business session of the As- 
sociation the regular program was taken up. After a 
musical number, the first paper was read by Mr. W. G. 
Bek of Grand Forks, North Dakota, who had for his sub- 
ject The Germans of North Dakota. After another mus- 
ical number, the meeting was concluded by a paper on 
German Migration to the Mississippi and Missouri by 
Mr. Marion D. Learned of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TENTH SESSION 


At 6:00 o’clock, P. M., on Thursday, May 28th, the 
members of the Association were guests of the University 
of North Dakota at a supper given at the University Com- 
mons. The supper was followed by an informal recep- 
tion. The program of entertainment was to have been 
concluded by an Historical Pageant of the Northwest by 


the Sock and Buskin Society of the University, but this 
had to be postponed on account of the weather. 
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The most important work of this Association during 
the year has been the successful launching of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. While the magazine has 
not yet appeared, we can regard it as an accomplished 
fact, since the preliminaries have all been arranged and 
the first number is now upon the press. 

Upon authority given at the last annual meeting, the 
Executive Committee named a Board of Editors and se- 
lected Mr. Clarence W. Alvord as Managing Editor. This 
Board of Editors has held two meetings during the year, 
and the members have actively codperated with the Man- 
aging Editor, who has submitted to them all important 
matters by correspondence. The burden of the work, 
however, has fallen upon Mr. Alvord, and great credit is 
due him for his indefatigable efforts, his persistency, and 
the tireless energy with which he has prosecuted this un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. Alvord’s first efforts were given to the work of 
raising the guaranty fund which was required by the As- 
sociation, in which he was assisted by the Secretary, and 
we are able to report a total subscription of $2075 for 
the first year, as follows: Chicago University, one hun- 
dred dollars; Mr. Lewis F. Crawford, fifty dollars; Mr. 
John W. Fristoe, two hundred dollars; Illinois State His- 
torical Society, two hundred dollars; Louisiana Historical 
Society, fifty dollars; Mr. Frank O. Lowden, fifty dollars ; 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, two hundred dollars; Nebraska 
State Historical Society, one hundred dollars; North Da- 
kota State Historical Society, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; Northwestern University, fifty dollars; Mr. George . 
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L. Rives, twenty-five dollars; Mr. Otto L. Schmidt, two 
hundred dollars; Mr. Justin H. Smith, one hundred dol- 
lars; University of Illinois, one hundred dollars; Mr. John 
B. White, two hundred dollars; State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, two hundred dollars; and University of Ne- 
braska, one hundred dollars. 

Most of these subscriptions are pledged annually for 
three years; others are made for one year with the under- 
standing that a similar subscription will be made for the 
next two years; and a few of the subscriptions have minor 
conditions, which, however, do not affect their avail- 
ability. 

The work of raising this fund required so much time 
that, when we were finally prepared to ask for advertis- 
ing and subscriptions, there remained but little time in 
which to make the canvass. As a result the first number 
will contain only a limited amount of advertising. We do 
not, however, want a great quantity of advertising, and 
for this reason the rates were placed rather high. 

It was decided by the Board of Editors to send the 
magazine to all life and sustaining members of the Asso- 
ciation and to all subscribers to the guaranty fund with- 
out further payment. Many of these have, however, de- 
clined to avail themselves of this opportunity, and have 
insisted upon paying the regular price. 

The subscription price was placed at two dollars to 
members and three dollars to non-members, that is, to all 
subscribers within the territory embraced in the limits of 
the domestic rate of postage on second class matter. The 
total number of subscribers enrolled to date is two hun- 
dred and seventy. It is proposed to send the first num- 
ber as a sample copy to all members of the Association, 
with a second appeal for subscriptions. 

Before finally entering upon the publication of this 
magazine there was a serious question as to whether it 
could be made to succeed. With the first number now up- 

on the press, there can be no further question — it must 
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sueceed. The only question now is how much of a sacri- 
fice members of this Association must make for its suc- 
cess. If all the members will feel their personal responsi- 
bility in the matter, there need be no great effort on the 
part of anyone, but it will take a long, hard pull together 
to put the publication upon a self-sustaining basis within 
the period covered by the subscriptions to the guaranty 
fund. It is respectfully urged that additional subscrip- 
tions to this guaranty fund should be obtained and every 
effort made to secure the renewal of the present subscrip- 
tions before the lapse of the three years. There is no 
good reason why a permanent guaranty fund of $5000 an- 
nually ean not be had, provided we demonstrate that there 
is a real field for a quarterly historical magazine in the 
Mississippi Valley, and provided that we make the mag- 
azine of real value to the institutions and individuals who 
are now so ready to give it their support. 

The following contract has been entered into with 
The Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the printing 
of the magazine: 

Whereas the Mississippi Valley Historical Association pro- 
poses to publish a quarterly magazine, to be known as the Missis- 
sippt Valley Historical Review, this agreement is made and en- 
tered into this eighteenth day of May, 1914, by and between the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
hereinafter called party of the first part and The Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, hereinafter called party of the second part, 
and provides: 

1. Size and Quantity. That each number of said Review 
shall contain approximately 160 pages; that the numbers 
shall be published quarterly beginning June 1, 1914; that there 
shall be printed 2000 copies of the first number, and of each num- 
ber thereafter there shall be printed not less than 500, nor more 
than 1000 copies. 

2. Editorial Work. That the party of the first part 
agrees to provide the editorial work and to manage the Review 
in such a manner as shall cause it to be known and recognized as 
a first class magazine of its kind; that the copy for each number 
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shall be furnished in time for prompt publication, and without 
expense for editorial work to party of the second part. 

3. Composition. The magazine shall be set in perfect 
type, DeVinne series, machine style and face. The body shall 
be printed in 11 point type, documents in 10 point, and notes in 8 
point, all to be leaded with 2 point leads. The index is to be set 
in 8 point, solid, double columns. The foot-notes and index are 
to be set in type of the same style and series as the text. The size 
of the type page shall be 27 x 45 ems. 

4. Press Work. The press work is to be carefully, uni- 
formly, and evenly done throughout with a good quality of black 
book ink. 

5. Paper. A first class book paper shall be used, name- 
ly: Extra A, 28 x 42, 70 lb., folded and trimmed to 634 x 10%, 
inches. The paper used in advertising pages is to be of the same 
kind, weight, and quality as that used in the body of the 
magazine. 

6. Binding. The magazine is to be sewed with good linen 
thread in 16 page forms, and trimmed on three sides. The 
cover is to be glued, is to overlap the edges at least one-fourth of 
an inch, and shall be lettered on back-bone. Each number is to 
be securely wrapped in manila paper ready for mailing. 

7. Cover. The cover shall be of universal colored pa- 
per, gray 23 x 34, 75 lb., and shall overlap edges at least one- 
fourth of an inch. 

8. Proofs. Party of the second part shall furnish to 
the Managing Editor two galley proofs, one page proof, and two 
revised page proofs, and shall furnish to the Business Manager 
two proofs of all advertisements, and one revised page proof. 
Party of the second part shall also furnish at their office a com- 
petent proof reader to read proof for typographical errors. 

9. Price. The price for printing is to be computed upon 
the following basis per 1000 copies: 11 point type, $2.10 per 
page; 10 point type, $2.20 per page; 8 point type, $2.65 per page; 
advertising matter, $3.50 per page; half-tone cuts or other in- 
serts, $6.00 per leaf; blank pages, $1.20 per page; extra copies 
over 1000 to be at the rate of $16.00 per 100 for 160 pages. 

10. Separates. Party of the second part shall furnish 
separates of any article printed in the Review on the following 
terms: for a four-page reprint, 25 copies, $1.00; additional 
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copies, $1.00 per 100; for an eight-page reprint, 25 copies, $1.75; 
additional copies, $1.25 per 100; for a twelve-page reprint, 25 
copies, $2.75 ; additional copies, $1.50 per 100; for a sixteen-page 
or more, in multiples of a four-page, 25 copies, twenty-five cents 
per page; additional copies, ten cents per page per 100. 

Such reprints are to be without change in the folio lines 
and without covers, but are to have inserted a line indicating the 
source. For covers on separates and change in folio lines, it is 
agreed that there may be an extra charge of $1.25 for 25 copies 
and additional copies at the rate of $1.00 per 100. 

11. Matrices. Party of the second part shall make matrices 
of all material entering into each number of the magazine, and 
preserve same in fire-proof vaults, for which they shall receive 
ten cents per page. 

12. Advertising. The party of the second part agrees 
to advertise the Review in the published lists and catalogues of 
The Torch Press Book Company without charge and in any an- 
nouncements sent to those likely to be interested in a magazine 
of this class. 

13. Time. This contract, shall run for a term of three 
years from date and shall at that time be subject to renewal upon 
terms to be mutually agreeable, provided, however, that after the 
first year this contract may be terminated by either party upon 
six months’ notice. 

The party of the second part shall print the magazine in 
first class and workmanlike manner, in every way worthy of their 
own reputation as publishers, and shall issue the same promptly 
upon the announced dates of publication, and deliver as directed. 


So much time has been given to the work of intro- 
ducing the magazine that little effort has been made to- 
ward increasing the membership; but notwithstanding 
this our records show a substantial increase for the year, 
even after deducting the large number which we have 
dropped for non-payment of dues. Little of this increase 
can be directly attrivuted to the decision to publish the 
Review, although it is believed that this will have a ten- 
dency to increase the membership of the Association in 
the future. 
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The question has been raised as to the advisability of 
discontinuing the annual volume of Proceedings and pub- 
lishing the proceedings in the magazine, but it has not 
yet been satisfactorily shown that this would be for the 
best interests of the Association. It would certainly in- 
volve a considerable increase in the annual dues and prob- 
ably a corresponding decrease in the membership. It 
might be advisable to publish the volume of Proceedings 
as a supplement to the Review, which would mean a great 
saving in postage. If both the Proceedings and the mag- 
azine were to be furnished to all members, then the an- 
nual dues would have to be raised to four dollars. These 
questions ought to be considered at the present meeting. 

At the Omaha meeting a Committee composed of Mr. 
St. George L. Sioussat, Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, and Mr. 
Orin G. Libby was appointed to arrange a program for 
the usual joint session with the American Historical As- 
sociation to be held in December, 1913. This session was 
held at Columbia, South Carolina, on December 31st, 
President James A. James of this Association presiding. 
Following an address of weleome by Mr. Wade Hampton 
Gibbes, Mayor of Columbia, three papers were read. The 
Relation Between General Wilkinson and Governor Folch 
was presented by Mr. Isaac J. Cox of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This was followed by a paper by Mr. Clarence E. Carter 
of Oxford, Ohio, on Some Aspects of British Policy in 
West Florida. A paper by Mr. Arthur C. Cole of Ur- 
bana, Illinois, on The South and the Right of Secession n 
the Early Fifties concluded one of the best mid-year meet- 
ings which the Association has held. 

That members of this Association who are not mem- 
bers of the American Historical Association did not re- 
ceive programs for this meeting is due to the fact that the 
Program Committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, which has heretofore sent programs to all mem- 
bers of this Association, neglected to do so for the 
Charleston-Columbia meeting. 
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Upon the request of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, Chairman 
of a Committee of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
charged with the duty of preparing a suitable memorial 
to the late Mr. W J McGee, President James named the 
following Committee representing this Association to co- 
éperate with the Committee of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences: Mr. William J. Bryan, Mr. Waldo G. Leland, 
Mr. James Mooney, Mr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, and the 
Secretary. 

The following resolutions, drafted by Mr. Sham- 
baugh, were signed by each member of the Executive 
Committee and submitted to the General Committee by 
Mr. James Mooney at a meeting held in Washington, D. 
C., on December 5, 1913: 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association desires at this 
time to express its high appreciation of the services of the late 
Mr. W J McGee. His work as a geologist, and especially his 
extensive geological survey of northeastern Iowa, was of a high 
order of excellence and of historical as well as scientific value. 
As an anthropologist and ethnologist he contributed largely to 
knowledge concerning the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, a field in which this Association has always taken a great 
interest. Finally, his services in the Department of Agriculture 
and on the Inland Waterways Commission can not be overesti- 
mated in their importance to the people of the Middle West. 

Dr. MeGee was generous in his encouragement of this Asso- 
ciation in the work which it has endeavored to perform, and 
whenever possible he rendered active assistance. In May, 1910, 
he delivered before this Association an address on The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources, which was a source of inspiration as 
well as of information. The Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, therefore, recognizes in the death of Dr. McGee a dis- 
tinct loss to the cause which this Association represents. 

In 1910 the Secretary, on the authority of the Execu- 
tive Committee, had a bill drawn and introduced in Con- 
gress for the federal incorporation of this Association. 
This bill has since been before Congress and in commit- 
tee, but we have been unable to secure favorable action 
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upon it. As some form of incorporation seemed desir- 
able, the Secretary, with the President of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, the Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, the State Librarian, and Mr. Horace 8S. Wiggins, 
have incorporated the Association under the laws of the 
State of Nebraska. We shall continue to press the matter 
of federal incorporation with the hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. The following articles of incorporation were filed 
for record on May 23, 1914: 


We, the undersigned, residents of Nebraska, hereby associate 
ourselves together for the purpose of forming a Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, and become incorporated as such. 

I. The name of this corporation shall be ‘‘The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association’’. 

II. The object of the Association shall be to make and pro- 
mote historical study and research in the Mississippi Valley; 
to secure codperation between the historical societies and the 
departments of history of the Mississippi Valley; to locate and 
mark historic places; to publish books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and other printed matter relative to such historical research, 
and do any and all things proper or necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this Association. 

III. The principal place of business of this corporation shall 
be in the City of Lincoln, State of Nebraska. 

IV. It shall exist for one hundred years. 

V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, two 
Vice Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, who with six other 
active members, and such ex-Presidents of the Association as 
retain their membership therein, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 

All officers shall be elected at the annual meeting and shall 
hold office for one year or until their successors are elected and 
have qualified, providing, however, that at the first election held 
hereunder two members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected for one year, two for two years, and two for three years, 
and that hereafter two members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected annually to hold office for three years. 

The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the 
affairs of the Association, including the calling of meetings and 
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selection of papers to be read. Five members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of bus- 
iness. 

VI. This corporation shall have no capital stock except the 
good will of its members and depends for funds upon voluntary 
contributions and such dues from members as shall be provided 
for in the By-laws that may be enacted. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto set our names this 
twenty-third day of May, 1914. 

John Lee Webster 
S. Avery 
Horace S. Wiggins 
Clarence S. Paine 
Harry C. Lindsay 
State of Nebraska 
Lancaster County 


On this twenty-third day of May, 1914, before me, the under- 
signed, a notary public, in and for said county, came John Lee 
Webster, S. Avery, Horace S. Wiggins, Clarence 8S. Paine and 
Harry C. Lindsay known to me to be the same persons who 
signed the foregoing articles of association and each severally 


acknowledged the execution thereof as his voluntary act and 
deed. 
Witness my hand and notarial seal the day and year above 
written. Sam B. Iiams, 
Notary Public 
This Association should have a Membership Commit- 
tee, a live committee, a committee that will do such work 
as has been done by Mr. Libby, Mr. Upham, and a few 
others who might be named. So far this work has fallen 
largely upon the Secretary, who has not the influence in 
securing members that a local committeeman would have. 
The time is ripe now for an aggressive campaign for 
new members. There are thousands who need only to 
have the claims of the Association brought to their at- 
tention in order to enlist their active and hearty support, 
The organization of the History Teachers’ Section 
has not been so advantageous to the Association as it 
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should have been, but it has been profitable to the teachers 
in so far as they have availed themselves of the privileges 
of membership in the Association. That more of the 
teachers have not been enrolled is due perhaps less to 
their lack of interest than to the lack of activity on the 
part of the officers of the Teachers’ Section. 

The effort now being made to organize a Sociology 
Section of this Association is deserving of support, but 
the ultimate success of this movement must rest with the 
sociologists upon whom will fall the burden of carrying 
the work forward. 

For some time past representatives of patriotic 
hereditary societies have urged that such organizations 
be given recognition by this Association. It seems that 
we might make some concession to secure the codperation 
of this large body of patriotic men and women, either by 
forming a section or by giving them a place on the pro- 
grams or in the columns of the Review. The Secretary 
has no disposition to urge this, but feels the necessity of 
interesting as many people and as many organizations 
as possible, to the end that a larger number of people may 
be reached by the work which we are doing and be led to 
cooperate more fully in that work. 

An elective course in historical investigation offered 
by the departments of history in the State universities of 
the Mississippi Valley, for which students might register 
and prepare papers to be read at the meetings of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association or to be printed in 
its publications, would be a great incentive to history 
students and investigators. It is respectfully recom- 
mended that a special Committee be appointed to bring 
about such codperation with the universities. 

The Program Committee for this meeting, as named 
by President James, was as follows: Mr. Orin G. Libby, 
Mr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, Mr. Dana C. Munro, Mr. Guy S. 
Ford, and Mr. Carl R. Fish. These members together 
with the local committees, representing the city of Grand 
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Forks, the State University of North Dakota, and the 
Commercial Club of Grand Forks, are responsible for the 
arrangements for this meeting, which promises to be one 
of the most successful which the Association has ever 
held. Certainly this Program Committee has made a 
record that future committees will find it difficult to excel, 
and great credit is due Mr. Libby and his associates. 

Invitations have been received from a number of cit- 
ies which solicit the privilege of entertaining the eighth 
annual meeting of the Association in 1915. The Secre- 
tary will present these to the Executive Committee, which 
under the Constitution is authorized to name the date and 
place of meeting. The following cities through their con- 
vention bureaus, commercial organizations, and other 
similar bodies have extended such invitations: San 
Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans, Chicago, and Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Some of the standing committees of the Association 
have been doing exceptionally good work during the year. 
This is especially true of the Committee on the Place of 
Normal Schools in Preparing High School Teachers of 
History. A questionaire was sent out by this Committee 
in December last with a circular letter, with what results 
the Secretary is not advised. 

Mr. Wayland J. Chase, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Certification of High School Teachers of History, 
reports progress and asks to have the Committee reor- 
ganized and continued. Mr. Evarts B. Greene, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Establishment of Departments 
of State History in State Universities, has had some diffi- 
culty in learning just what had been accomplished by his 
predecessor and is therefore not prepared to report at 
this meeting. Mr. Frank P. Goodwin, Chairman of the 
Committee on State History as a Part of the High School 
Curriculum, will probably be prepared to report at this 
meeting. 

An unusually large number of deaths among the mem- 
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bers of the Association must be reported at this time. 
The following have been reported to the Secretary: Mr. 
Horace E. Horton, Chicago, Illinois, July 29, 1912; Mr. 
William H. Maher, Toledo, Ohio, February 1, 1913; Mr. 
Warren S. Dungan, Chariton, lowa, May 9, 1913; Miss 
Alice Goodell, Columbus, Ohio, May 19, 1913; Mr. William 
J. Patrick, Bowling Green, Missouri, August 18, 1913; 
Mr. Samuel J. Crawford, Topeka, Kansas, October 21, 
1913; Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, Madison, Wisconsin, 
October 22, 1913; Mr. George D. Perkins, Sioux City, 
Iowa, February 3, 1914; Mr. Alceé Fortier, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, February 14, 1914; Mr. Maurice J. Dorney, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 15, 1914; Mr. Byron L. Smith, 
Chicago, Lllinois, March 22, 1914; Mr. George W. Martin, 
Topeka, Kansas, March 27, 1914; Mr. Charles B. Camp- 
bell, Kankakee, Illinois, April 1, 1914; Mr. Newton H. 
Winchell, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 2, 1914; Mr. A. 
H. Thompson, Topeka, Kansas, May, 1914; Mr. Nelson 
W. Evans, Portsmouth, Ohio, 1913; and ie. Charles K. 
Dana, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Receipts 
Cash receipts from membership dues 
and sale of publications from May 
6, 1913, to May 23, 1914, per list at- 
tached and made part of this report $1298.49 


Receipts from Review subscriptions. 204.50 
Receipts from Review advertising . 5.00 
Receipts from Review Guaranty Fund 450.00 
Balance on hand May 6,1913 .. . 79.09 
Tetel poems. wt ks $2037 .08 


Disbursements 
Disbursements from May 6, 1913, to May 23, 
1914, per vouchers attached and made part of 
this report: 
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General Expenditures 
Printing Proceedings. . $348.90 
Postage and express. . 236.41 
Freight and drayage. . 20.22 
Clerical work and salary 


of secretary 


528 . 00 


Miscellaneous printing . 107.35 


Office supplies 


42.90 


Traveling expenses .. 10.55 
History Teachers’ Section 
—miscellaneous. . . 7.50 


Miscellaneous 


.80 


$1302 .63 


Review Expenditures 
Traveling expense . . $192.16 
Postage and express. . 89.77 


Clerical work . 


206.00 


Miscellaneous printing . 83.85 


Office supplies 


1.60 


Editorial Office — miscel- 


laneous . 


Total disbursements . 


Balance on hand . 


66.15 


$ 639.53 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. S. Parnz, Secretary-Treasurer 
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DECEMBER MEETING OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(Columbia, South Carolina, December 31, 1913) 

















THE RELATION BETWEEN GENERAL WILKIN- 
SON AND GOVERNOR FOLCH 


By Isaac J. Cox 


[This paper as read has been published in The American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. XIX, No. 4, July, 1914.] 


SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH POLICY IN WEST 
FLORIDA 


By CuarRENCcE E. CARTER 


[This paper as read has been published in The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, Vol. I, No. 3, December, 1914. ] 


THE SOUTH AND THE RIGHT OF SECESSION IN 
THE EARLY FIFTIES 


By Artuur C. CoLe 


[This paper as read has been published in The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, Vol. I, No. 3, December, 1914.] 














PAPERS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(Grand Forks, North Dakota, May 26, 27, 28, 1914) 





























TEXAS TRAILS 


By Mary Eveanor Peters 


Texas, with its various characteristics derived from 
its peculiar position under the flags of six nations, has 
been a highway for pioneers, filibusters, and colonists of 
these nations, since, in 1528-1530, Cabeza de Vaca, a ship- 
wrecked mariner of the ill-fated expedition of Narvaez, 
crossed its rich bottom-lands and its broad prairies from 
Galveston Island to the Rio Grande. This journey, bear- 
ing no significance to the unfortunate Spaniard, save that 
it eventually led him to the settlements of his own coun- 
trymen beyond the Great River, was, nevertheless, the 
raison d’étre of the first genuine trail worn by Europeans 
over Texas soil. 

Cabeza de Vaca, during his years of wandering and 
privation, had seen no white faces save those of a few of 
his companions in misfortune, since he and they were cast 
upon the island which they called Malhado (Unlucky), 
later named Galveston, in honor of Don José Galvez, 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana. With his crossing into 
Mexico, the white man became only a memory, then a 
legend, then a superstition, with the savages who had 
passed the strangers on from one tribe to another in the 
course of their migrations. The country that he crossed 
aroused no interest among the Spaniards of Mexico, for 
he had no tales of wealth to excite their cupidity, and 
there was still ample field for religious effort without 
seeking the half-starved and wholly savage creatures of 
which he told them. Not until 1685 was there another 
white man in the land of the Tejas. Then it was that La 
Salle, having made his fatal error in longitude, entered 
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Matagorda Bay, and established his tiny Fort St. Louis, 
raising over it the flag of France, and claiming all the 
land in the name of Le Grand Monarque. 

The route taken by La Salle in his eastward journey 
across Texas is not traceable — even his grave is a mat- 
ter of vague conjecture — but the location of his little 
Fort St. Louis is ascertainable from the Spanish records. 
The Spaniards in Mexico were ever on the alert to pro- 
tect their claims to land which they considered doubly 
theirs by reason of royal edict and papal bull. The one 
gave them Mexico, Central America, and the southern 
portion of the United States by virtue of the discoveries 
of Columbus, the conquests of Cortez, and the explora- 
tions of Ponce de Leén, Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, de 
Soto and their contemporaries and successors. The 
other confirmed these claims by fixing a line of demarca- 
tion between the possessions of Spain and those of Por- 
tugal. On this twofold basis His Most Catholic Majesty 
proclaimed all ships found in Spanish waters forfeit to 
the Spanish crown; and, acting on this authority, a Span- 
ish vessel seized L’ Aimable, one of La Salle’s ships which 
had been blown from its course and separated from its 
companions. From this circumstance the Viceroy in 
Mexico learned of La Salle’s colony, and sent an expedi- 
tion to exterminate it. Under Alonzo de Leén it set forth, 
to find, after fruitless inquiries of the Indians, only the 
charred ruins of the Fort. 

This discovery, however, did not allay the suspicions 
or dull the vigilance of the Spaniards, and de Leén was 
sent a second time into Texas, with orders to lay out a 
line of military posts which would serve to hold the coun- 
try against any future incursions of the French, who were 
pressing down the Mississippi and towards the eastern 
boundaries of Texas. In his search for La Salle’s colony, 
de Leon had traversed much of the territory, thus mark- 
ing out perhaps the earliest of the trails, known later as 
that of La Bahia, from its starting-point at the Mission 
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of La Bahia, which was built in 1722 as a post of observa- 
tion to prevent smugglers from entering Cépano Bay. 
This post was eventually moved northward from its or- 
iginal site on Cépano to its present location, and its orig- 
inal name of Nuestra Santissema Senora de Loreto de la 
Bahia del Espiritu Santo was altered to that of Goliad, 
from Goliath, meaning gigantic. 

This road of de Leén, starting at La Bahia on the 
San Antonio River, took a northeastward trend, crossing 
the Guadalupe and San Marcos rivers, then the Colorado 
at Columbus (Colorado County), thence running a short 
distance eastward to cross the Brazos at San Felipe, af- 
ter which it turned sharply to the northeast, crossing the 
Trinity and ending at a camp of the Tejas Indians on the 
Neches River in East Texas. In accordance with de 
Leén’s report of conditions, and in pursuance of his ad- 
vice, the Viceroy, Marquis of Laguna, sent de Leén again 
in 1690 to establish the first of the missions, that of San 
Francisco, built on the site of La Salle’s Fort. The next 
year Governor Teran followed up the work of de Leén 
with missions on the Guadalupe and Neches rivers, thus 
fortifying the crossings of the latter’s road, which was 
now a fortified highway into the interior. It was over 
this road that the Republican Army of the North, inspired 
by the hope of separating Texas from Mexico and creat- 
ing it an independent Republic, marched to its victory at 
La Bahia (Goliad) in 1812, under the leadership of Gutier- 
rez, a Spanish exile, and Augustus Magee, a retired lieu- 
tenant of the American army. 

At the same time that de Leén replaced the French 
Fort of St. Louis with the Spanish Mission of San Fran- 
cisco, another mission-presidio was built three miles east 
of the Rio Grande, which, with the name of San Juan 
Bautista, became the southern terminus of the second 
great highway of Texas, the famed Old San Antonio 
Road, which was a part of the Spanish road across the 
Continent, starting at San Augustine, Florida, and known 
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as the King’s Highway. By this name the thoroughfare 
is known until it reaches Nacogdoches in Kast Texas, 
when it changes to the Old San Antonio Road, keeping this 
title until it reaches San Antonio, after which, coinciding 
with the road from the Presidio of San Juan Bautista to 
the mission-fort of San Antonio de Valero (later San 
Antonio de Béxar), it is known as the Presidio Road. 

The section known as the Old San Antonio Road was 
mapped out and inaugurated in 1714 by Juchereau St. 
Denis, who came into Texas as agent of the monopolist 
Crozat to open trade between Louisiana and Mexico by 
way of Texas. The Spaniards, taking alarm at this in- 
sidious intrusion of their French rivals, sought to check 
their advance and to keep out their traders by establish- 
ing more missions at strategic points along the trail. 
They were assisted in the work by St. Denis himself, who, 
by clever manipulation, with his right hand received his 
commissions from his French employers, while with his 
left he sought the perquisites offered him by the Span- 
iards in return for his assistance both in smuggling and 
in laying out the road and establishing the posts which 
were to hold it. 

One of these missions, San Antonio, previously men- 
tioned, was developed at the junction of the Presidio and 
San Antonio roads. Another, placed at the eastern ter- 
minus of the road among the Nacogdoches Indians, 
grew into the present town of Nacogdoches; while an- 
other was placed still further east, near the site of what 
is now San Augustine, Texas. The two towns which 
earliest figured in the colonial history of Texas were thus 
practically the oldest permanent settlements, though San 
Antonio grew more rapidly and has remained one of the 
largest of Texas cities, due no doubt to the fact that it be- 
eame the headquarters of the Governor of Texas; while 
Nacogdoches remained a frontier settlement whose very 
existence was often almost annihilated by Indian attacks. 
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It is now, however, one of the important centers of East 
Texas. 

This road was named as the northern boundary of 
American colonization when, in 1821, Stephen F. Austin 
brought in his first colony. Over it the early settlers 
from Arkansas traveled, excited to emigration by news of 
Austin’s projected enterprise. It was the line of demar- 
cation between the roving Indian tribes and the American 
settlements, and was the great commercial and military 
highway in every era of the history of Texas, as well as 
the official road of the government whether of Spain, 
Mexico, Texas, the United States, or the Confederacy. 
Over it the Forty-niners made their way westward, strik- 
ing it at Nachitoches, Louisiana, and following it to San 
Antonio, there picking up a trail marked on the map of 
1856 as the ‘‘Emigrants’ Route’’, which led westward to 
New Mexico, via Santa Fé through Arizona to their El 
Dorado. To unite her California settlers with their East- 
ern friends, the United States chose and maintained this 
old road as her post-road, over which all mail was sent to 
San Diego. When Texas invited the railroads to enter 
her territory, the Southern Pacific laid its tracks upon 
this well-worn road; and thus it has been in constant use 
since Juchereau St. Denis, with his commission from Cro- 
zat, rode over it, spied out the land, and with keen eye 
selected the landmarks which should identify a perma- 
nent highway for his twofold enterprise. Spanish cav- 
alry, French and American adventurers, Mexican armies, 
emigrant wagons, the pony-express, and the limited train 
have made their way gayly, courageously, laboriously, 
cautiously, indifferently over this stretch of road with 
which the Spanish King dreamed of holding his New 
World Empire. Its perpetuation has become the fixed 
purpose of the Texas Chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who are marking with boulders the 
entire length of the King’s Highway from Nacogdoches to 
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the old Presidio of San Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande. 

The stage of the trail from San Antonio to Presidio, 
known as the Old Presidio Road, was also laid out by St. 
Denis when he planned the Old San Antonio Road. It 
is still plainly visible as it passes through Zavala County, 
deeply sunken, almost a chasm, and unfit for use, but pre- 
served intact — thanks to its impassable condition, which 
has rendered necessary the wearing of a new road be- 
side it. 

Other rdads than this went from the south to join the 
King’s Highway at San Antonio. One of these, Her- 
rera’s, or the Laredo Road, was traversed as early as 
1805 from the Rio Grande, parallel with the Presidio 
Road, one hundred miles southeast of this for a hundred 
miles, then curving north to San Antonio. The other 
connected Cépano on Aransas Bay with San Antonio, 
passing through the missions of Refugio and La Bahia 
(Goliad), and thence northwest. It is not difficult to 
learn the origin of these southern roads, for San Antonio 
de Béxar was very early chosen capital of the Province 
of Texas before it was joined with the State of Coahuila 
on the south bank of the Rio Grande, and the missions of 
South Texas and the settlements of New Mexico were 
thus kept in touch with the interior. Both the Presidio 
and the Laredo roads were used by General Somervel, 
when, in 1842, he led a small force into Mexico, an act of 
reprisal authorized by President Houston after General 
Woll’s second invasion of the Republic of Texas. Somer- 
vel’s expedition developed into the ill-fated Mier expedi- 
tion, which Mexican treachery rendered tragically unsuc- 
cessful. 

Contemporary with the Herrera (Laredo) Road is 
that known as Atascosito, beginning like that of La Bahia 
at Goliad, and running south of this road east and north- 
east to Liberty, thence north and northwest, terminating 
at the Indian Camp on the Comanche Trail which was the 
meeting-place for all of the trails running eastward. 
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This road was laid out in 1805 when Spain and the United 
States were disputing the western boundary of the Lou- 
isiana Territory, purchased by the United States in 1803. 
To hold the Territory and to press her claims as far east 
as the Arroyo Hondo in Louisiana, Spanish troops were 
stationed at all the important river-crossings — Guada- 
lupe, Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity — and Nacogdoches 
was fortified. For many years the Old Stone Fort was 
loyally preserved and formed an interesting landmark, 
but it was later taken to pieces, and the stones, removed 
from the original site, were formed into a rude rectangu- 
lar building bearing no resemblance to the original Fort, 
at a point where it did not conflict with the ‘‘progress’’ of 
the town. At the same time that the Nacogdoches Fort 
was built, the San Antonio Road was repaired, and 
similar guards were stationed on it. This Atascosito 
Road — so-called from the boggy nature of much of the 
ground through which it passed —now gained an im- 
portance hitherto given to the La Bahia Road. 

The temptation for smuggling, due to the rivalry of 
Spain with France and the United States, led to much 
contraband trade conducted over trails known as Contra- 
band Traces. The most important of these, called the 
Contraband Trail, commencing at San Antonio, proceeded 
eastward via Gonzales, crossing the Colorado and the Bra- 
zos, then continuing northeast within ten miles of the Mid- 
dle Crossing of the Trinity in what is now Trinity Coun- 
ty, where it met the La Bahia Road and proceeded east- 
ward to Nachitoches, Louisiana. 

The Comanches, one of the most aggressive, and 
quite the most numerous of the tribes of Indians in north- 
ern and western Texas, have given their name to two 
trails, one running north from the Rio Grande between 
the Pecos River and Presidio del Norte into the trail used 
as a route to Santa Fé. This road was used for their fre- 
quent forays into Mexico, from which they returned with 
rich spoil of cattle, horses, and Mexican scalps. The Old 
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Comanche Trail, longer and better known, began at 
Apache Village, north of San Antonio, near Fort Martin 
Scott, going eastward via Austin, the Forks of the Brazos 
and Upper Crossing of the Trinity, almost parallel to the 
San Antonio Road, and meeting it at the Indian Camp on 
the Neches. Thence it passed through Nacogdoches and 
merged with the Contraband Trail a little west of San 
Augustine, Texas. Paralleling, as it did, the San An- 
tonio Road, the boundary of the settlements, one can 
readily understand the dangers of this frontier and the 
need of guarding it vigilantly. 

The Santa Fé Route mentioned is not to be confused 
with the historic Santa Fé Trail through Missouri and 
Kansas, but has an importance all its own, emphasized by 
forts Martin Scott, Mason, and McKavett, which with 
the San Saba Mission protected that section of it known 
as the ‘‘ Emigrants’ Route’’. The road proceeded north, 
northwest, and west from San Antonio, past these forts 
across the Concho and Pecos rivers, following the course 
of the latter for a long distance northwest, then break- 
ing away through the mountains westward to El Paso, 
and thence north to Santa Fé. This road was projected 
in Lamar’s administration as President of the Republic 
of Texas as a military road of six hundred miles to divert 
the trade previously carried on through St. Louis, thus 
shortening the journey for Texas merchants by three or 
four hundred miles; and also to strengthen the claim of 
Texas to New Mexico, which she held to be her territory 
within the terms of the treaty of San Jacinto which con- 
cluded her war for independence. It was utilized in 1849 
by the emigrants to California, and from this cirecum- 
stance is perhaps better known as the California Trail. 

The California Trail through Texas was a continua- 
tion of a road operated as a stage line from St. Louis to 
Sherman, Texas, via Fort Smith, Arkansas. From Sher- 
man it trended in a southerly direction, crossing the Clear 
Fork of the Trinity in the northwestern corner of Dallas 
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County at a point now known as California Crossing, the 
site of which is now occupied by the Carrollton Dam. 
After leaving this point it eventually entered the Old San 
Antonio Road which it followed to San Antonio. In 
1857 the stage line was completed from San Antonio to 
San Diego, a distance of 1476 miles, requiring thirty days 
for the through trip, although the mails were usually 
pushed through in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 
The cost of the through trip was two hundred dollars. 
The first stage stand was at Leon Springs, and the early 
portion of the journey lay through a thriving and hos- 
pitable series of German settlements, a number of which 
— Comfort, Welcome, Fredericksburg, and Boerne, for 
example — are important little towns to-day. 

Another road connecting Texas with the north was 
that known as the National Road, dating from 1846. 
This began at some point on Red River, not far from 
Bonham in Fannin County, and followed a southwesterly 
direction through Rockwall County after crossing the 
East Fork of the Trinity River. Following the same 
general course from Rockwall, it passed through the pres- 
ent city of Dallas. A small, triangular plot of grass, as 
yet unmarked though carefully preserved, indicates the 
site of this road on one of the main business streets of 
Dallas. This little spot, untouched by the traffic which 
surges about it, suggests a striking contrast between the 
hooded emigrant wagon and plodding ox-team of 1849 
and the clanging trolley and klaxoned automobile which 
now dash by it constantly day and night. Passing west- 
ward and across the Trinity River at Dallas, it continued 
in that general direction until it joined either the Cali- 
fornia Trail or the San Antonio Road. I have been un- 
able to trace it farther, for I have learned of it from old 
settlers who passed over it in their boyhood but who 
know it only as far as Dallas. It is doubtless one of the 
earliest of the Government roads established at the time 
of the annexation of Texas to connect the new State with 
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her sisters further north, though there is a possibility 
that it may have been projected during the last years of 
the Texas Republic. 

The road from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Santa Fé 
crossed the Texas Panhandle, following the Canadian 
River, as did several others created for military and com- 
mercial reasons. Santa Fé connotes to Texans an inci- 
dent so tragic that it can hardly be omitted from a paper 
of this nature, namely, the ill-fated Santa Fé expedition 
which set out in 1841 to visit Santa Fé and to persuade 
the people of New Mexico to adopt the laws of the Re- 
public of Texas. The object of the expedition was to 
march northward until it struck the recognized Santa Fé 
Trail, which would be an open highway to their destina- 
tion. The trail which they marked in their windings 
from Austin to the Trail was not a permanent one, but it 
is so clearly and vividly described in Kendall’s narrative 
that its landmarks are easily recognizable in the later his- 
tory of the State, in the Greer County question, for ex- 
ample. 

The Mexican trade was carried on for the most part 
’ over the old Chihuahua Trail, beginning at the town of 
that name in Mexico, and entering Texas at Presidio del 
Norte, thence proceeding in a northeasterly direction 
across Texas, paralleling Red River via Clarksville to 
Fulton, Arkansas. This trail came into some prom- 
inence during Houston’s second administration as Presi- 
dent of Texas, when the Snively expedition was organized 
to intercept a caravan of Mexican merchants as they 
passed through Texas on their way from Independence, 
Missouri, to Santa Fé. The expedition went for some 
distance on the Chihuahua Trail before it crossed the 
Red River and continued in a northerly direction until it 
struck the Santa Fé Trail. 

It would hardly be possible, or fitting, to conclude 
such a paper as this without some mention of the cattle 
industry of Texas which originated a network of trails 
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all over the State. These, to use Emerson Hough’s at- 
tractive simile, form the frayed ends of the rapidly disap- 
pearing strands of that Long Trail which ‘‘lies like a long 
rope thrown idly along the ground’’, and connects the 
eattle-trade of Mexico and Texas with the cattle States 
as far north as Montana. As early as 1857, Texas cattle 
were being driven north over such trails as the Good- 
night, the McKenzie, and the Lone Star, but it was not 
until 1869 that all cattle were driven over one clearly- 
marked trail, to Abilene, Kansas, established as a receiv- 
ing station by Joseph G. McCoy of Illinois, who recog- 
nized the necessity and economy of definite organization 
in this line. 

From the Panhandle many of the cattlemen drove 
their herds into Kansas over the ’Dobe Walls Trail which 
led from the vicinity of Adobe Walls in Hutchinson 
County in the Panhandle northeast to Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. From the north and east of Texas, the way to 
Kansas from Red River was first broken by John, Chis- 
holm (later spelled Chisum), an eccentric frontier stock- 
man, who was the first to drive on it. Using the South- 
ern Texas Trail as a starting-point — from Fort Worth 
through Cooke County to Red River — he worked his way 
northward to the Arkansas River and across it into 
Kansas. This trail, used as an established route by all 
the drivers, was originally from two hundred to four hun- 
dred yards wide and six hundred miles in length. To-day 
it is recognizable as a wide, trough-like course, its ridges 
washed down by rains, and intercepted by farms and 
fences. It was no State road, but ran over many inter- 
vening ranches, which, in the mavericking days, kept 
guards to patrol the trail and to make sure that the herds 
on their northward journey had not increased suspicious- 
ly in numbers between the boundary fences. 

This Chisholm, or Chisum, Trail is also one of the best 
known by reason of the ‘‘Song of the Chisholm Trail’’, 
said to be as long as the route between Texas and Kansas, 
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and of which we must have considerably over fifty differ- 
ent stanzas. This and other songs, or versions of the 
same song, were no doubt extemporized for a diversion 
on the long journey. Of this I quote three stanzas and 
the chorus, as furnished me by Mr. John A. Lomax, whose 
work on Cowboy Songs needs no introduction: 


Come along, boys, and listen to my tale, 
I’ll tell you of my troubles on the old Chisholm Trail. 


Coma ti yi youpy, youpy ya, youpy ya, 
Coma ti yi youpy, youpy ya! 


I started up the trail October twenty-third, 
I started up the trail with the 2-U herd. 


With my knees in the saddle and my seat in the sky, 
I’ll quit punching cows in the sweet by-and-by. 


These are only the best known of a net-work of roads, 
all intimately connected with the history of Texas, wheth- 
er through exploration, colonization, military aggression, 
or commercial enterprise. Itis my earnest hope that all 
who hear or read this paper may find it of sufficient inter- 
est to inspire them to communicate to me any additional 
data which may come into their possession, and that I 
may some day be able to trace more fully and more ac- 
curately the footsteps of our Texas pioneers. 





THE CHEYENNE INDIANS IN NORTH DAKOTA 
By Georce F. Witt 


The early wanderings of the Cheyenne Indians are 
known in a general way to most students of Indian migra- 
tions, but very little specific information as to their ear- 
lier history is accessible. In this paper I shall attempt 
to give an account of the earth lodge period of their his- 
tory in so far as possible, and more especially of their 
life in North Dakota. 

In the preparation of this paper I have made use of 
the many authorities who give fragmentary bits of in- 
formation as well as the more connected accounts given 
by Mooney and in the Handbook of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. In addition to these, however, I am very greatly 
indebted to Mr. George E. Hyde of Omaha, Nebraska, for 
notes on a large mass of stories and traditions, which 
he has collected from the very oldest living members 
of the Cheyenne Tribe. For the archaeological facts, 
I am indebted to Dr. Libby and the North Dakota Histor- 
ical Society for the use of their plats and notes on the 
Sheyenne River site. 

The first mention we have of the Cheyennes occurs in 
1680, when the French first heard of them as living about 
the head of the Mississippi River. Their earliest tradi- 
tions mention a great falls, perhaps the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and Clark in his Sign Language states that 
there is no evidence of them beyond the present site of 
St. Paul, and that they told him that they were created 
in Minnesota. Mooney says that, after wandering about 
the upper Mississippi River, the Cheyennes finally took 
up their abode along the middle course of the Minnesota 
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River between Blue Earth and Lac Qui Parle; while 
Riggs and Dorsey state that in 1693 the Cheyenne village 
was near Yellow Medicine River, where earthworks are 
still distinguishable. Thence they retired before the Da- 
kotas and built a village between Big Stone Lake and 
Lake Traverse. 

Sioux tradition holds that they found the Cheyennes 
in Minnesota upon their arrival there. After the arrival 
of the Sioux, the Cheyennes were slowly forced westward 
by the pressure of that tribe and the Ojibways or Crees 
on the north. 

Mr. Hyde has several traditions of this period. <Ac- 
cording to these stories, the Cheyennes at a very early 
day lived far north of the Missouri River near a big lake, 
and subsisted almost entirely on fish. The women made 
a fine white oil from pounded fish bones. They also 
made seines of willows, with which to catch fish. In the 
spring the people collected bird’s eggs and young fledg- 
lings ; in the fall they ate skunks which were exceptional- 
ly fat at that season and much larger than those of their 
present home. At that time their food in winter con- 
sisted largely of rabbit meat, and from the skins robes 
were made. 

From this lake, tradition says that they moved south- 
west till they came to a great marsh full of tall grass. 
Here they stopped and sent out young men in boats to 
scout. These men carried bundles of poles which they 
stuck up in the mud at regular intervals to guide them in 
returning. On their return they reported a large lake 
on the further side with fine prairies along its shores. 
The tribe crossed the marsh, following the poles, and took 
up their abode on this lake for a while. Here they built 
houses of poles, covered with bundles of grass, and plas- 
tered with clay inside, with a smoke-hole in the center of 
the roof. 

Thence they must have moved to the Minnesota River 
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directly, where the Sioux first met them. That tribe says 
that the Cheyennes had an earth lodge village on the 
Minnesota River above the Iowas. It was while living 
in this region that they discovered the pipestone quarry. 
As the story goes, a war party to the west one day saw a 
blood red buffalo. They shot him with arrows and found 
that his unusual color was due to a coating of red mud 
in which he had been wallowing. They followed his 
tracks, which led them to the quarry of red clay. 

Franquelin’s map of 1688 places the Cheyennes on 
the Minnesota River, and according to Riggs and Dorsey 
they built their more westerly village on that stream 
about 1693. In 1700 the Sioux told Le Sueur that the 
Iowas, who were a short distance below the Cheyennes, 
had just moved to the region of the Omahas on the Mis- 
souri River. Authorities agree that the Cheyennes left 
the Minnesota River at about the same time, owing to the 
ever increasing pressure from the east and north. Dur- 
ing their stay on the Minnesota River they had practiced 
agriculture and had lived in typical earth lodge villages, 
according to both their own traditions and those of the 
Sioux. 

This move of the Cheyennes in about 1700 brought 
them into what is now North Dakota. Here they settled 
and built a village on the southeast portion of the big 
southerly bend of the Sheyenne River, or the Sheyenne 
fork of the Red River as it was formerly called. Their 
traditions say that this village was on a high bluff with 
a water path leading down to the river. Riggs and Dor- 
sey say that in 1893 the earthworks at this site were still 
evident. Franquelin’s map, dated about 1700, places the 
Cheyennes on Sheyenne River, but at a point nearer the 
Red River. This, however, is probably an error in ge- 
ography. 

While located on the Sheyenne River the Cheyennes 
entered upon their life on the real plains, and here their 
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transition into a plains tribe began. Of this there is 
much evidence in their stories as gathered by Mr. Hyde. 
They, of course, as yet knew nothing of horses, and up to 
this time their acquaintance with the buffalo was very 
slight. Formerly the lakes and streams had supplied 
much of their food, and fuel was plentiful. Here in the 
prairie country wood was very scarce and the old stories 
tell how they frequently used bundles of twisted grass for 
fuel in their lodges. 

The buffalo were about them everywhere, and even 
with bows and hunting afoot the Indians soon came to de- 
pend on them for a large part of their food. They went 
on great hunts in which almost the entire village joined 
—men, women, and children. In the winter, according 
to some of their stories, they used to drive the buffalo into 
the deep snow and kill them in great numbers. With the 
long hunts and the necessity of transporting the meat, 
there arose urgent need for a beast of burden. Conse- 
quently the dog assumed a much more important part in 
the economy of the people as a means of transporting the 
meat by travois to the village. 

Agriculture, however, still held an important place 
in their life, and here on Sheyenne River they continued 
to raise beans, corn, and squashes. In fact the Sioux 
name for Sheyenne River was ‘‘the place where the 
Cheyennes plant’’. They also made clay pottery which 
they used almost entirely for their household needs. 

During their residence in this village it is said that 
at one time, when the whole village had gone on a long 
hunt, some white men came and stole their corn. Ac- 
cording to the story of another episode during this period 
a great war party set out from the village one day. After 
they had been out for a short time the sun was blotted 
out in full day and the party became so terrified that they 
fled precipitately back to the village. 

During their stay on Sheyenne River the people were 
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still harrassed by their neighbors on the east and north, 
the Sioux and Ojibways, and in addition by the Assini- 
boine. All of these people had by this time acquired 
guns from the traders and thus had a very great advan- 
tage over the Cheyennes who had thus far kept ahead of 
the white traders and hence possessed no fire-arms at 
all. Thus the Cheyennes were in constant terror of their 
various enemies and after a sojourn here of about thirty 
years, according to their tradition, the situation became 
untenable and they felt compelled to move westward once 
more. 
Alexander Henry in his description of the Cheyennes 
says that in the village on Sheyenne River they held a 
neutral position between the inveterate enemies, the 
Sioux and the Crees or Ojibways. Both tribes were con- 
stantly suspecting the Cheyennes of favoring the other, 
and they were thus constantly embroiled. According to 
Henry this village was finally destroyed by an unsuccess- 
ful war party of Ojibways returning from a raid on the 
Sioux in about 1740, and most of the Cheyennes were 
killed; the remnant then fled to the Missouri River and 
sought the protection of the Arikaras and Mandans. One 
; of the best stories obtained by Mr. Hyde relates to the 
final abandonment of the Sheyenne River village. While 
the Crees may have destroyed the village, it is the Assin- 
iboines whom the Cheyennes credit with the causes for 
the final abandonment. 

The story runs as follows: At one time, after the 
Cheyennes had lived in the Sheyenne River village for 
some thirty years, all of the people with the exception of 
one poor old woman went away on foot for a big buffalo 
hunt. This old woman and her dog were left alone in the 
village. A few nights after the departure of the people 
she sat in her lodge pounding up bones preparatory to 
j boiling the grease out of them to mix with her corn. A 

torch on the end of a crooked stick, which was thrust 
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down the back of her neck, furnished light for her work. 
As she sat pounding away, her dog began to growl and 
presently ran barking out of the lodge. Almost imme- 
diately the lodge was filled with strange warriors. The 
old woman leaped to her feet and rushed out of the lodge 
with the strangers in close pursuit. There was a water 
path down the side of the steep bluff, mentioned in the 
traditional description of the village. Part way down this 
path the old woman ran, then stooped down, and cast the 
torch down the bluff. The warriors, following the light, 
rushed over the side of the bluff and fell to the bottom. 
Many were killed and the rest were seriously injured. The 
old woman set out at once to find her people. She soon 
discovered them and all returned. They put to death such 
of the warriors as were only injured and plundered the 
dead, from whom they obtained their first guns as well as 
many steel knives. These strange warriors were found 
to be Assiniboines. 

After this event the Cheyennes held a council. All 
were fearful lest the friends of the dead should fall on 
them in great numbers and destroy them. It was there- 
fore decided to abandon the village, and seek a home still 
further to the west. 

You will recall that Riggs and Dorsey said that in 
1893 the earthworks of the Sheyenne River village were 
still distinguishable. Some seven or eight years ago Mr. 
Libby of our State Historical Society learned that there 
was a village site of some sort six or seven miles south- 
east of Lisbon, North Dakota, on the Sheyenne River. 
Shortly afterwards he visited this site and found that it 
bore a close resemblance to the earth lodge village sites 
of the Missouri River peoples. 

In 1908 Mr. Libby, together with Mr. A. B. Stout, 
then of the University of Wisconsin, mapped the site and 
made a close inspection of it. From their notes and 
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maps I have derived the information given herein rela- 
tive to this site. 

Before going into details concerning the site, how-, 
ever, let us consider the evidence for determining this to 
be the site of the Sheyenne River village. Our historical 
and traditional data tell us that the Cheyennes built a 
village on the southeast side of the great southerly bend 
on Sheyenne River. This village was located on a high 
bluff overlooking the river. The bluff was very steep at 
this place and a water trail ran down its side to the river. 
The people at that time lived in typical earth lodges. 
There is no record whatsoever of any other tribe of a like 
culture having had a permanent village in this locality. 
The site discovered by Mr. Libby is in Township 134 
North, Range 54 West, in the northwest quarter of Sec- 
tion 28. This location is exactly on the southeast side of 
the big bend of Sheyenne River. It is on what is now a 
small cut off curve around which the river formerly ran. 
The site is on the top of a high bluff with a very steep 
descent to the river, and down this bluff can still be 
traced a water trail. The site is a typical earth lodge 
site. Taking into consideration all these details, it seems 
certain that this must be the old Cheyenne site. 

Let us now consider the site more in detail from the 
maps of Mr. Libby and Mr. Stout, one of which repre- 
sents a large plat of the site proper, and the other shows 
the surroundings on a reduced scale, and from the notes 
accompanying these maps. The section and township in 
which the site is located have already been given as well 
as the location on an old cut off curve of the river. The 
bluff is on the north side of the village, the course of the 
stream having been northeasterly at this point. The 
greatest diameter of the village lies also from southwest 
to northeast. The nearest point to the present Sheyenne 
River is about sixty rods to the west. There is a spring 
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about twenty rods to the west in some marshy ground. 
The section line and road are about forty rods to the 
north, and the west section line is at a distance of one 
hundred and ten rods. There is also a road on the west 
about thirty-five rods distant. 

The site is on the highest portion of the bluff, from 
which the land slopes away in every direction. On the 
east the slope is toward a shallow ravine, on the west 
toward the spring already mentioned, and on the south 
a gradual and long slope to the general prairie level. 
The bluff on the north falls away at a slope of forty-five 
degrees, with a height of about forty feet. 

The site, as has been said, lies in a general southwest 
to northeast direction. Its greatest length is about six 
hundred feet, and its greatest width back from the bluff 
about four hundred feet. A ditch runs in a segment of a 
circle from the bluff around the site and back to the bluff. 
About half of the site toward the river bed is in a pasture 
which has never been plowed, and is very distinct. The 
other half has been plowed several times, and the ditch 
and house rings are about all that is discernible. There 
are sixty-two house rings, one of which is of a very irregu- 
lar shape. The unplowed portion also shows many 
eaches. A path leads from the village on the west toward 
the marshy ground where there is now a spring, and 
others lead down the side of the bluff to a debris heap and 
to the old river bed. 

The ditch is from sixteen to thirty feet across and at 
the opening to the west is two and three-fourths feet 
deep. In no place except the plowed ground is it less 
than one and three-fourths feet deep. The caches are 
from a few inches to a foot deep and from three to eight 
feet across. The house rings are from six inches to two 
feet deep in the unplowed area and from seventeen to 
forty-two feet in diameter, the average diameter being 
above thirty feet. There are no traces of refuse heaps 
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in the site proper, and no large refuse heaps anywhere. 
The refuse dump seems to have been almost entirely over 
the side of the bluff. 

This description shows us a site which in a general 
way is typical of all the earth lodge Indian village sites, 
and very similar to those which occur so frequently along 
the Missouri River. The next Cheyenne earth lodge vil- 
lage, and the last they ever built, was located on the Mis- 
souri River. 

We have heard the stories of the cause for leaving 
the Sheyenne River village, both the Crees and the As- 
siniboines being blamed directly for it. It is an interest- 
ing fact that many of the old people deny that the Sioux 
had a part in forcing them on to the west, and they also 
declare that they were never really at war with the Sioux. 
This, however, seems hardly probable, and it is to some 
extent directly contradicted by old winter counts. This 
denial is perhaps to be ascribed to the great friendship 
and the several alliances between the Dakotas and the 
Cheyennes during the past century. 

It is safe to assume that the Cheyennes were a neu- 
tral tribe between the Dakotas and the Crees, each of 
whom looked upon them with suspicion; that they were 
legitimate prey for a war party from either tribe when it 
had failed in its attempt on the more important enemy; 
and that the Assiniboines, roving over the prairies in the 
same region, also looked upon the Cheyennes, weaker in 
numbers, as legitimate prey. Perhaps the greatest fac- 
tor of all in causing the removal was the fact that all 
these stronger tribes were to some extent supplied with 
fire-arms, while the Cheyennes, cut off from the traders, 
still depended on the bow, knife, and war-club. 

The removal took place some time after 1730, and ac- 
cording to Henry the year was 1740. This date seems 
most probable since in 1738 the Sieur de la Verendrye 
was told of only the Arikara or Panana and the Pawnee 
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or Pani as being directly below the Mandans on the Mis- 
souri River; in 1742, however, his sons, after leaving the 
Arikara village, passed a Cheyenne village before arriv- 
ing at the Mandans. 

According to some of their traditions, the Cheyennes 
wandered about the prairies of eastern North Dakota for 
a while after abandoning the Sheyenne River village. 
They made grass houses which were portable and fre- 
quently had nothing but bundles of grass for fuel. One 
old lady tells how they traveled, all on foot, while the 
wolf dogs were each packed on a travois with the various 
baggage. At dawn the dogs all howled in unison and 
woke the camp to a new day’s march. According to her 
story they traveled directly to the Missouri in order to 
seek the protection of the Mandans and Arikara. 

In any event they soon reached the bank of the Mis- 
souri and crossed that stream. They found a location 
midway between the Mandans and Arikara, and there 
they once more built a permanent earth lodge village, and 
again took up their village life. 

The ruins of this village were still standing at the 
time when Lewis and Clark ascended the river, and were 
located, according to their accounts, on the bank of the 
Missouri a short distance below the mouth of Porcupine 
Creek. I am informed by the well-known missionary, 
Dr. Beede, that he saw this site some years ago and that 
his Sioux friends called it a Cheyenne site. Unfortunate- 
ly since that time it has been almost entirely undermined 
and washed away by the Missouri. 

In this village tradition says that they lived for a 
long time at peace with both their neighbors, the Arikara 
and the Mandans. Here once more they made canoes 
of hollowed-out logs, such as they had used long before 
in their Minnesota homes. Here too they made seines 
and took fish as they had formerly done. 

Agriculture was continued, given a fresh impetus by 
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the example of their agricultural neighbors, and the 
village was surrounded with fields of corn, beans, and 
squashes. After atime, however, the Sioux in their west- 
ward progress again came up with the Cheyennes. As 
they tell it, at first there were only a few Sioux, poor 
people begging for meat and horses, which the Cheyennes 
had acquired after reaching the Missouri. Then they 
came in ever increasing numbers and became threatening. 
At this time, according to one Cheyenne narrator, both 
the Arikara and the Cheyennes became frightened and 
fled to the Mandan villages, where the three tribes lived 
together for a time. They soon returned to their own 
villages, however; but the old, peaceful life was gone. 

The Sioux continually plundered their fields and 
threatened the village. The people, tired of working the 
soil for the benefit of others, began to leave in small 
parties for the Black Hills country where game was ex- 
ceedingly abundant. Finally the last remnants forsook 
the old village and the tribe was reunited near the Black 
Hills, no longer a sedentary agricultural people, but a 
nomadic host, flitting here and there, living in skin te- 
pees, and subsisting on the fruits of the chase and such 
vegetable food as they might obtain in trading horses to 
their old neighbors, the Arikara and the Mandans. All of 
the traditions agree that the village on the Missouri was 
abandoned before the great smallpox epidemic of 1780 
or 1781, which the Cheyennes almost entirely escaped. 

In the great change accompanying this last move 
there was considerable confusion and readjustment be- 
fore the final reassembling of the tribe. Some few fam- 
ilies felt so strongly the ties of the old life that they re- 
fused to abandon it. We are told that some Cheyennes 
joined the Arikara and some the Mandans, into which 
tribes they were gradually fused. In corroboration of 
this Lewis and Clark mention a Cheyenne who spoke as 
a chief in the Mandan council, not as a member of his 
own tribe but as a Mandan. 
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This concludes the story of the Cheyennes in North 
Dakota, and the story of the agricultural, village-dwell- 
ing Cheyennes. While we are told that they still planted 
corn spasmodically for some time, yet the old life was 
gone and a new and absolutely different life had taken its 
place. With the abandonment of the Missouri River vil- 
lage the Cheyennes became in culture practically another 
race. 














THE PRESERVATION OF LANDMARKS 


By Jean McNauGuton STEVENS 





‘‘Remove not the ancient landmarks’’ has been a 
slogan for centuries for people who love their native soil, 
hallowed by hundreds of deeds worth remembering, by 
lives consecrated to uplift and intelligent thrift, by deeds 
of valor and acts of mercy and kindness. ‘‘Not a crumb 
shall be chipped from Plymouth Rock’’, says every Yan- 
kee who looks up with respect to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
‘‘Not a leaf shall be plucked from the hedge that hides 
the wall round the compound at Mount Vernon’’, say the 
patriotie ladies who have built an enduring monument to 
themselves in their care for the home of George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country. 

Back in the good old Bible times, the people stood in 
serried ranks by the River Jordan, while the priests 
picked up stones from the bed of the river, and carried 
them up to the bench land where they built up a cairn to 
be a landmark forever in memory of the crossing. Sim- 
ilar heaps were raised on both sides of the Jordan in the 
north, in the south, and in the middle lands, to keep the 
Israelites in mind of their glorious heritage. 

Egypt set up landmarks that could not be swept away 
by the annual overflow of their great treasure house, the 
Nile. The Pyramids and the Sphinx are still there, land- 
marks of their ancient history, reviving the study of 
what mankind has done. But two of their magnificent 
landmarks have been removed, not stolen. Oh no! but 
given away by a ruler who did not expect his gift to be 
accepted. One stands on the Thames Embankment in 
London; the other, Cleopatra’s Needle, stands in Central 
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Park, New York, and both are monuments to the wonder- 
ful mechanical genius that moved them unbroken. It 
may be that the Fellaheen, the Egyptian peasants, do not 
miss them, but we doubt it. 

That great nation that uses our common heritage, 
the English tongue, looks on at ancient landmarks dating 
back many years. Before the birth of Christ, ancient 
stone walls were built by the Romans to keep the wild 
Picts and Scots at a respectful distance, and these bear 
a strong resemblance to that great Chinese wall built for 
a similar purpose. 

The Druidical Circles, such as that at Stonehenge, 
are simply huge stones set in a large circle, and yet they 
are objects of intense interest to the many who make pil- 
grimages to see them. How did men living in the condi- 
tions of those days set up such huge stones? To move 
one of them to-day would be an act of vandalism that 
would horrify the staid, conservative nation that conse- 
crates its landmarks. 

Every hill-top in Scotland is crowned with a cairn, a 
huge heap of small granite boulders built up in a tower- 
like pile. In my youth everybody who climbed Criffel 
was expected to carry up a stone from the foot of the hill 
and add it to the cairn. These small granite rocks were 
rounded and waterworn, just like those so frequently 
seen in our State, where glacial action has carried them 
along and moraines have left them. Everybody in the 
valley had climbed Criffel at some time, and many climbed 
it each year. On special occasions of rejoicing, a beacon 
fire was lit on the cairn, which was a torch that signalled 
to similar beacon fires that encircled the land. Rudyard 
Kipling tells in his Recessional how ‘‘On dune and head- 
land sinks the fire’’ and the afterglow remains in the 
hearts of the people, lest they forget. 

Happy wives, in the homes of their husbands, do not 
forget the fireside clime of father and mother. So the 
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landmarks of my childhood loom up in loving memory, 
but my American citizenship, of which I am so proud, 
has long attained its majority, and is devoted to Dakota. 
But I have visited many other States, and I have noted 
with earnest appreciation the landmarks in a little corner 
of Michigan and the simple way in which the story of two 
hundred years is marked and remembered, so that he who 
walks may read. Down in Monroe, the birthplace of the 
gallant Custer, whose heroic figure on horseback has re- 
cently been added to their market place, the people have 
marked out the whole route of General Hull and the 
British with little granite boulders lying along the road- 
side and suitably inscribed with lettering cut in the stone. 
These stones are readily found on the banks of the Raisin 
River nearby. They have also used them to mark the 
birthplace of the first white child, the camp, the head- 
quarters of commanders, and in addition they have raised 
a cairn in which by cemented stones they have inserted a 
bronze tablet which tells the story of the Battle of the 
Raisin River. This was largely the work of the ladies of 
the Civie League, and as I walked and looked I thought 
how well we might mark the historic sites of North Da- 
kota in similar fashion. For years I have looked at the 
old Military Road running west from Fort Totten to 
forts Stevenson, Berthold, and Buford, and I have wished 
that little granite boulders could be set up along this road 
to tell the story of ’62 while this double wagon trail is 
still in use and before the exigencies of farmers from 
southern Russia shall send the plow across the trail and 
wipe it out. If a beginning could be made along these 
lines, and if this great Historical Society seals the idea 
with its approval, the people will be awakened to another 
phase of the history of the Dakotas and will mark these 
ancient sites so that posterity will never forget. 














EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA AND RED RIVERS 


By Warren UPHAM 


This address may desirably be prefaced by refer- 
ences to the Sioux and Ojibway origins, respectively, of 
the name of the Minnesota River, which was adopted for 
the Territory and State, and of the name of the Red Lake, 
which in the Indian manner is applied to the river of its 
outlet, and to the axial stream of the broad Red River 
Valley, where this meeting is held. 

Minnesota received its name from the longest river 
which lies wholly within that State, excepting only its 
sources above Big Stone Lake. During a hundred and 
sixty years, up to the time of the organization of Minne- 
sota Territory, in 1849, the name St. Pierre, or St. Peter, 
had been generally applied to this river by French and 
English explorers and writers, probably in honor of 
Pierre Charles Le Sueur, its first white explorer. The 
aboriginal Sioux name ‘‘Minnesota’’ means sky-tinted 
water (Minne, water, and sota, somewhat clouded), as 
Neill assures us, on the authority of Rev. Gideon H. Pond. 
The river at its stages of flood becomes whitishly turbid. 
An illustration of the meaning of the word is told to me 
by Mrs. Moses N. Adams, widow of the venerable mis- 
sionary of the Dakotas. She states that at various times 
the Dakota women explained it to her by dropping a little 
milk into water and calling the whitishly clouded water 
‘*Minne sota’’. This name was proposed by General Sib- 
ley and by Hon. Morgan L. Martin, of Wisconsin, in the 
vears 1846 to 1848, as the name of the new Territory, thus 
following the example of Wisconsin in the adoption of 
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the title of a large stream within its borders. During the 
next few years after the selection of the Territorial name 
Minnesota, it displaced the name St. Peter as applied in 
common usage by the white people to the river, whose 
euphonious ancient Dakota title will continue to be borne 
by the river and the State probably long after the Dakota 
language shall cease to be spoken. 

Red Lake is a translation of the aboriginal Ojibway 
name. Why these Indians so designated the Lake had 
been uncertain until it was ascertained fifteen years ago 
by the late Rev. Joseph A. Gilfillan, who during twenty- 
five years was a missionary to the Ojibways in northern 
Minnesota. It had been affirmed, with poetic license, by 
Beltrami, who traveled here in 1823 and published his 
conclusions in 1824 and 1828, that the aboriginal names 
of Red Lake and its outflowing river, the latter trans- 
lated by him Bloody River, refer to the ‘‘blood of the 
slain’? in the wars between the Ojibways and Dakotas. 
Gilfillan wrote in 1885 that the Ojibway name of this 
Lake perhaps alludes to ‘‘reddish fine gravel or sand 
along the shore in places, which in storms gets wrought 
into the water near the edges’’, or to the reddish color of 
the bed of streams flowing into the Lake, probably red- 
dened by bog iron ore. He later wrote to me, however, 
in February, 1899, that these are erroneous conjectures 
on the part of some of the Ojibways, and that he had aec- 
quired more reliable information, as follows: ‘‘Red Lake 
is so called from the color of the lake [reflecting the red- 
ness of the sunset] on a calm summer evening, when un- 
ruffled by wind and in a glassy state, at which times it is 
of adistinet winecolor. . . . Itisnotealled Red Lake 
from any battle fought on its shores.’’ 

That such a name for the Lake is sometimes very 
strongly suggested, the present writer knows from hav- 
ing seen such a view of the smooth Lake and delicately 
clouded sunset sky on an evening of September, 1885. 
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During a canoe voyage around Red Lake, I had en- 
camped for the night near the mouth of Little Sand Bar 
Creek, at the east end of the northern part of the Lake. 
Looking west along the glassy mirror of its broad sur- 
face to the horizon, where the water met the red and 
golden sky, I saw the brilliant sunset reflected in equal 
glory both upon the sky and the Lake, and I can never 
forget it. 

The Red Lake and Red River appear with these 
names, in French, on the map by Verendrye (1737) and 
on Buache’s map (1754); and the Lake is so named on 
the somewhat later maps of Jefferys and Carver. From 
information obtained during his travels in Minnesota in 
1766 and 1767, Carver mapped Red Lake and the Red 
Lake River, giving them exactly their present names. 
Their earliest delineation, however, from personal exam- 
ination, was by Thompson (in 1813-1814), who in April, 
1798, reached Red Lake, coming by way of the Red Lake 
and Clearwater rivers, and thence going onward to 
Turtle and Cass lakes. 

There is something of the appreciation of natural 
beauty by the Indians in the fact that they took from the 
hues of sunset the name of the largest lake in Minne- 
sota, whence we now have, by derivation, the names of 
two large rivers, a county, and its county seat. 

The earliest white discoverers and explorers of the 
Red River may have been a party from Sweden and Nor- 
way coming five hundred and fifty-two years ago by way 
of Greenland and Hudson Bay. This is told by the rune 
stone found in 1898 near Kensington, Minnesota, about 
forty miles southeast of Fergus Falls. Runic inscrip- 
tions on this stone, bearing date of the year 1362, have 
been most carefully investigated by the late Professor N. 
H. Winchell for the Museum Committee of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, with the conclusion that the inscrip- 
tions must be accepted as a true historic record. 
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The earliest of white men on the Minnesota River 
were probably Groseilliers and Radisson, who, in the 
spring of 1660, were on their journey to visit the Sioux of 
the buffalo prairies. In the proclamation by Perrot at 
his Fort St. Antoine, on the eastern shore of Lake Pepin, 
on May 8, 1689, the St. Croix and St. Peter rivers, the 
latter being the Minnesota of the Sioux, are mentioned 
as then well known by these names. 

Le Sueur and his party of miners were the next white 
men of whom we have record in the Minnesota River Val- 
ley. He was with Perrot at the time of his proclamation, 
and signed it as a witness. He discovered mineral 
wealth, as he thought, in the blue and green earth which 
the Dakotas dug from the rock bluff of the Blue Earth 
River a few miles from its junction with the Minnesota 
River, near the site of Mankato. The Dakota people 
used this earth as a paint, but Le Sueur thought that it 
was an ore of copper. He sailed to France in 1696, sub- 
mitted the supposed ore to L’Huillier, one of the King’s 
assayers, and secured the royal commission to work the 
mines. But disasters and obstacles deterred him from 
this project until four years later, when, coming from a 
third visit in France, with thirty miners, to Biloxi, near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, he ascended this River in 
the year 1700, using a sailing and rowing vessel and two 
canoes. Coming forward along the Minnesota River, he 
reached the mouth of the Blue Earth on the last day of 
September or the first of October. 

The ensuing winter he spent on the Blue Earth 
River, having built a camp or post named Fort L’Huil- 
lier, and in the spring he mined a large quantity of the 
supposed copper ore. Taking a selected portion of the 
ore, amounting to two tons, and leaving a garrison at the 
fort, Le Sueur again navigated nearly the whole length 
of the Mississippi, and arrived at the Gulf of Mexico in 
February, 1702. Thence, with Iberville, the founder and 
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first Governor of Louisiana and a cousin of Le Sueur’s 
wife, he sailed for France in the latter part of April, 
carrying the ore or green earth, of which, however, noth- 
ing more is known. 

Within the first few years after Le Sueur came to 
the upper Mississippi and to the area of Minnesota, 
which was probably in 1683, he had acquired acquaintance 
with the language of the Sioux, and had almost certainly 
traveled with them along the Minnesota River. From his 
first Christian name, Pierre, as Neill and Winsor think, 
with whom I fully coincide, came the French name St. 
Pierre, in English the St. Peter, by which this River was 
known to the white people through more than a century 
and a half, until its aboriginal Sioux name was adopted 
for the new Territory of Minnesota. 

We possess little of Le Sueur’s own writing, but good 
accounts of his life and work have come down in the nar- 
rations of others. He was a man to be relied upon for 
successful leadership in great and difficult enterprises, 
not inclined to boast, and a strict adherent to truthful- 
ness. During the hundred years of French occupation of 
what is now Minnesota, Le Sueur surpassed any other 
man, excepting perhaps Perrot, in the extension of geo- 
graphic knowledge of its area, in his acquaintance with 
the Dakota people and influence in their councils, and in 
the establishment of the fur trade and further com- 
mercial development of this region. 

The first printed reference to the Red Lake and Red 
River appears in a quarto volume of 211 pages, published 
by Arthur Dobbs in London in 1744, entitled An Account 
of the Countries Adjoining to Hudson’s Bay. Pages 29 
to 45 contain a narrative by a French and Ojibway half- 
breed named Joseph la France, who in the years 1740 to 
1742 traveled and hunted with the Indians through the 
northern part of Minnesota and in Manitoba, starting 
from the north side of Lake Superior at Grand Portage 
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and finally coming at the end of June, 1742, to York Fort 
or Factory on Hudson Bay at the mouth of the Hayes 
River. 

From the Indians, la France learned of Red Lake, 
but he erroneously supposed it to be west instead of south 
of Lake Winnipeg, the description being as follows: ‘‘On 
the West Side of this Lake the Indians told him a River 
enter’d it, which was navigable with Canoes; it descended 
from Lac Rouge, or the Red Lake, called so from the 
Colour of the Sand; they said there were two other Rivers 
run out of that Lake, one into the Mississippi, and the 
other Westward, into a marshy Country, full of Beavers.’’ 
This is our earliest descriptive notice of the Red River 
Valley. 

In 1731, Verendrye, commissioned and equipped by 
the Canadian government, with his sons and his nephew, 
Jemmeraye, began their explorations far west of Lake 
Superior, which they left by the route of Pigeon River 
and the series of lakes and streams, continuing westerly 
along the present northern boundary of Minnesota. Fort 
St. Pierre, a trading post, was built at the mouth of Rainy 
Lake; Fort St. Charles on the west side of the Lake of 
the Woods, near the forty-ninth parallel; and other forts 
or trading posts on Lake Winnipeg and the Assiniboine 
and Saskatchewan rivers. 

The chief sources of knowledge of the explorations 
of Verendrye and his four sons are the early French 
colonial documents, of which a large number relating to 
their numerous exploring expeditions have been collected 
and published by Pierre Margry in the sixth volume of his 
Discoveries and Settlements of the French in the West and 
in the South Parts of North America, 1614-1754, Memoirs 
and Original Documents. In this last volume of the 
series printed in French at Paris in 1886, pages 583 to 
632 narrate the Verendrye explorations. The most in- 
teresting and longest document of this group is found on 
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pages 589 to 611, and contains the narration of the jour- 
ney in 1742-1743, by two of Verendrye’s sons, from the 
Saskatchewan River southwestward to the Missouri and 
thence southwestward to high mountains, which they de- 
scribed as ‘‘for the most part well wooded’’. Parkman 
and others have thought these to be the Rocky Mountains, 
but Doane Robinson recently has shown them to be more 
probably the Black Hills. 

Verendrye and his sons voyaged in their canoes 
along the lower part of the Red River and ascended the 
Assiniboine, but the narrations of their expeditions tell 
little of the Red River south of the site of Winnipeg. 

Captain Jonathan Carver, coming by way of the 
Great Lakes to the Northwest in the autumn of 1766, as- 
cended the Minnesota River with his canoe to the neigh- 
borhood of the present city of New Ulm, or farther, and 
wintered in that region with Sioux tribes of the prairies. 
He continued with them until April, and somewhat fully 
learned their language. The great prairies of southwest- 
ern Minnesota, over which Carver hunted with these In- 
dians, he writes, ‘‘according to their account, are un- 
bounded, and probably terminate on the coast of the 
Pacific ocean.’’ 

The next explorer coming to this region was Alex- 
ander Henry, the elder, as he may be termed in distinc- 
tion from his nephew. This earlier Henry, born in New 
Jersey in 1739, accompanied the Canadian expedition of 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst in 1760; and during the next sixteen 
years he was engaged in the western fur trade tributary 
to Montreal. He published in 1809 his Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Canada and the Indian Territories, Between 
the Years 1760 and 1776. Traversing the canoe route 
along the northern boundary of Minnesota, he came to 
Lake Winnipeg and the Red River, in 1775, and returned 
by the same route the next year. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the discoverer and explor- 
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er of the Mackenzie River in 1789, had four years earlier 
come to Grand Portage on the Minnesota shore of Lake 
Superior at the beginning of his partnership in the 
fur trade. In his history of this great commercial in- 
dustry, published in 1801 in the same volume with his 
Voyages, Mackenzie narrates much concerning both the 
white men and the red men of northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the last third of the eighteenth century. Many names 
of streams, lakes, and portages, which he traversed there 
and far across the continent to the north and west, are 
first recorded in his pages and on the accompanying 
maps. 

David Thompson, born in Westminster (now a part 
of London), England, in 1770, became a most efficient ex- 
plorer and cartographer of northern Minnesota and of the 
vast country reaching thence north to the Great Slave 
Lake and Mackenzie River and west to the Fraser River 
and the Pacific. He began this work for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at the age of nineteen years. In 1797 he trans- 
ferred his service to the North-West Fur Company, and in 
March and April of the next year traveled from the Red 
River Valley to Red Lake and Turtle Lake, the latter sit- 
uated on the most northern tributary of the Mississippi 
River, constructing maps of these lakes and streams. 

In 1813 and 1814, Thompson drafted for the North- 
West Company a large map of the Northwest Territory 
of Canada, and of northern Minnesota, which still re- 
mains in manuscript. His plats and field notes, largely 
consisting of determinations of latitude and longitude 
throughout the vast area of his explorations, fill about 
forty record books in the Surveys Branch of the Crown 
Lands Department of Ontario at Toronto. 

The journals of the younger Alexander Henry, ed- 
ited by Dr. Elliott Coues and published in 1897 in three 
volumes, entitled New Light on the Early History of the 
Greater Northwest, are our earliest authority for many 
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geographic names of northern Minnesota; and in their 
publication the editor has added useful annotations, iden- 
tifications of localities, and comparisons with the names 
given by Thompson, Mackenzie, and the elder Henry. 
Through these journals we are made acquainted with 
methods of fur trading which reflect little honor on the 
white men, their barter with the red men being largely 
the exchange of intoxicating liquors (chiefly rum, much 
diluted) for valuable furs, usually at an unjustly high 
rate of pecuniary gain to the white trader. 

This Henry spent the years 1799 to 1808 in the region 
of Lake Winnipeg and the Red River, mainly occupying 
trading posts near the mouths of Park and Pembina riv- 
ers, and several times traversing the canoe route of our 
northern boundary. 

The first United States government expedition to the 
region of the upper Mississippi River was led in 1805- 
1806 by Lieutenant (afterwards General) Zebulon M. 
Pike, for the purpose of negotiating treaties with the In- 
dians, to secure a conformity with the laws of the United 
States by the agents of the North-West Company and 
others engaged in the fur trade at the far north, and to 
extend geographic exploration. 

On the 23rd day of September, 1805, on the island at 
the mouth of the Minnesota River, since called Pike 
Island, he made a formal purchase by treaty, from chiefs 
of the Dakotas or Sioux, of a large tract reaching from 
the Minnesota River to the Falls of St. Anthony, and an- 
other tract at the mouth of the St. Croix River. These 
lands thus passed to the ownership of the United States 
for military purposes. In 1819-1823, Fort Snelling was 
built on the bluff at the confluence of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers, on land thus acquired by Pike’s treaty. 

An expedition to survey and describe the full extent 
of both the Minnesota and Red river valleys was led by 
Major Stephen H. Long in 1823, under orders from the 
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Department of War for the United States. The narra- 
tive of this expedition and its observations on the geo- 
graphic features, geology, fauna, flora, and climate, and 
on the Indians, compiled by Professor William H. Keat- 
ing and other scientific specialists of Long’s party, was 
published at Philadelphia the following year in two vol- 
umes; and in 1825 a second edition, also in two volumes, 
appeared in London. These volumes were a great contri- 
bution to the natural history and ethnology of the North- 
west, surpassing in value any other accounts of the nu- 
merous Official expeditions sent into the area of Minne- 
sota by our national government, with the exception of 
the geological survey by Owen twenty-five years later. 

Among the many other explorers and cartographers 
who during the last eighty years have examined parts of 
the Minnesota and Red rivers, were George W. Feather- 
stonhaugh, in the autumn of 1835; George Catlin, in 1835 
and 1836; Joseph N. Nicollet, in 1836 and 1838; David 
Dale Owen, Geologist for the General Land Office of the 
United States, with Joseph G. Norwood, Benjamin F. 
Shumard, Charles Whittlesey, and others, as assistants, 
in the years 1847 to 1850; and, within the last forty years, 
General G. K. Warren, Major Charles J. Allen, and others 
of the United States Engineer Corps. 

The personal interest of the present writer in these 
river valleys comes in large measure from work done for 
the geological surveys of Minnesota, the United States, 
and Canada, from 1879 to 1895, in tracing the shore lines 
and mapping the area of the Glacial Lake Agassiz. My 
final report of this work is Monograph XXV of the 
United States Geological Survey, a description of this 
ancient Lake, which was held in the basin of the Red 
River and of Lake Winnipeg while the continental ice- 
sheet of the Glacial period was melted away. During the 
northward retreat of the ice border, Lake Agassiz, named 
in 1879 for Louis Agassiz, grew from south to north, at- 
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taining an area of about 110,000 square miles or more, 
thus exceeding the combined areas of the Great Lakes 
tributary to the St. Lawrence River. The outlet of Lake 
Agassiz, named in 1883 the River Warren in honor of 
General G. K. Warren, flowed along the course of the 
Minnesota River to the Mississippi. The depth of the 
ancient Glacial Lake above the site of Grand Forks was 
about three hundred feet; and above lakes Manitoba and 
Winnipeg, at its earliest and highest level, was respec- 
tively about five hundred and six hundred feet. 





THE SOLDIER, THE ADVANCE GUARD OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By Henry Hate 


Secretary of War Garrison recently wrote: ‘* When- 
ever anything pertaining to the Army is mentioned most 
persons think of regiments, bullets, bloodshed, hatred, 
and war. I fear that we as a nation have not the proper 
attitude toward the Army.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, when I thought of the title 
of this paper, it was not as a military man that I thought 
of the soldier, but as an agriculturist. Army men have 
distinguished themselves in the exploration of the wilds 
of our continent, and have blazed the way for civilization 
to travel; in this regard I might mention the explorations 
of Captains Lewis and Clark, who on their expedition 
made the trip through three or four hundred miles of the 
Dakotas, and of Lieutenant Fremont, known as the 
‘‘Pathfinder’’, for his exploration of the Rocky Mountain 
passes, and of Lieutenant Pike in the Southwest. The 
Lewis and Clark party consisted of twenty-nine persons, 
of whom fifteen were enlisted men of the army, Sergeant 
Pryor being the most distinguished. I am of the impres- 
sion that the most important benefit of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition was the discovery that the Mandan In- 
dians cultivated the soil in the neighborhood of what is 
now Mandan, North Dakota, that they made bread from 
corn which they had grown. 

It was in Cuba that Surgeon Walter Reed and his as- 
sociates offered their lives to test the question of the con- 
tagion of yellow fever, and proved by their own inocula- 
tion and by the loss of some of their lives that the mosqui- 
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to was the carrier of the germs of yellow fever and 
malaria. Four army surgeons and four enlisted men 
volunteered for this test, some submitting themselves to 
the bite of the infected mosquito, while others lived for 
twenty days in a hut with the clothing and bedding con- 
taminated with the excreta of yellow fever patients. No 
greater act of heroism was ever shown than by these men. 
There was nothing of the glamour of circumstance of war 
or the excitement of the battlefield to sustain them, but 
for twenty days and nights they offered themselves as a 
sacrifice to obtain the knowledge that has been a benefit 
to the whole of the tropics. The result of their service is 
that Cuba was converted from a pest-hole into a paradise. 
They made Panama possible. At a memorial service to 
Surgeon Reed, General Wood said: ‘‘His discovery re- 
sults in the saving of more lives annually than were lost 
in the Cuban war and saves the commercial interest of 
the world a greater loss annually than the entire cost 
of the Cuban war.’’ And at Panama, the victories of 
Colonel Goethals and Gorgas have not been of the sword, 
but of sanitation and engineering. 

In the Philippines the army established a govern- 
ment, maintained schools, taught the savages sanitation, 
and made Manila the finest city in the Orient, turning it 
from a death-trap to a health resort. In those islands 
the army introduced the two great civilizing elements, 
the English language and baseball; there they are war- 
ring against conditions not armies, and are showing 
themselves the advance guard of civilization. 

It was the experience in our own Dakota that I had 
in mind and to the unrecognized work of the army in for- 
warding civilization that I desire to call attention. 

It is an axiom of military science that ‘‘an army 
moves on its belly’’, that it can not travel without food 
and to give troops celerity of movement the ration on 
which it can exist has always been kept at the lowest pos- 
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sible weight. As a consequence the army ration has never 
been very luxurious, and for field service consisted dur- 
ing my time of hard tack, beef or pickled pork, coffee, 
rice, beans or peas, and sugar —a concentrated ration, 
sufficient to maintain the life and vigor in field service and 
not overload the stomach or the transport. Such a ration 
will keep the soldier in good condition and as a matter of 
necessity will satisfy him on active duty. I have known 
soldiers in North Dakota to keep up in good fighting trim 
on mule meat and Juneberries. But let them once get 
back to their fort or station and the great luxury they 
crave is white bread and onions and potatoes. After a 
while green peas and cabbage will come as a matter of 
course. But onions and potatoes will hold them for a 
while, and to get them on the Western frontier was a 
problem to be solved. Civilization, like an army, does 
not advance faster than its stomach is supplied, and it 
was the soldier that demonstrated whither it could go by 
reason of his own necessities. 

The necessity of supplying the soldiers with meat 
demonstrated that herds of beef cattle could be raised 
and fattened where before the buffalo was in possession, 
and that the grasses of the plains were sufficiently nutri- 
tious to sustain the cattle during the summer and winter. 

The contractors supplying grain for the horses of 
the cavalry and the mules of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment took a chance and broke ground and planted oats, 
calculating that they could raise the grain near the mil- 
itary posts cheaper than they could pay the hauling 
charges, and thus showed to the world that the so-called 
arid plains would produce the grain in abundance; while 
at every military post or fort, just as soon as field duty 
was over, the American soldier, like the Israelite warrior 
that the prophet Micah tells of in the day of Isaiah, ‘‘ beat 
their swords into plough shares and their spears into 
pruning hooks’’ and went to raising potatoes and onions. 
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It is within my recollection of thirty-six years in 
Dakota that the territory between the Red River of the 
North and Puget Sound has been settled. Settlement has 
always been first along the trails of the mail routes to 
military posts; then as near to the forts as the military 
and Indian reservations would allow, not only because it 
was deemed safer, but because necessities could be sup- 
plied there. I have known of men coming a hundred 
miles to Fort Totten to be relieved of an aching tooth, 
and I remember well a new settler who said: ‘‘I never 
could have induced my wife to come here, except that she 
knew in case of need, we could get medical attendance at 
the Fort.’’ 

When I arrived in Dakota, from ten miles beyond the 
Red River west to the Missouri River there was no sign 
of cultivation or habitation except at Jamestown, the site 
of Fort Seward, and at Bismarck, the location of Fort 
Lincoln. I remember well that, in driving from James- 
town to Fort Totten, the first sign of cultivation was at 
the E. W. Brenner ranch on the Sheyenne River. The 
ranch was established to grow oats to fill the grain con- 
tracts at Fort Totten and winter the army beef herd. In 
early April driving over the eighty miles, to one who had 
just come from the South, where we had an abundance of 
spring vegetables and fruit, it was certainly a dreary 
sight. Nothing of life could be seen but the crocus or 
wind flower just breaking through the ground. Arriving 
at Fort Totten, I was astonished to find that there was an 
abundance of vegetables of every description, the pro- 
duce of the company gardens of the previous year. 
Onions and potatoes were at a discount, as there was such 
a variety to choose from. I found that each company of 
soldiers had a separate garden of as much land as it de- 
sired to cultivate. The Hospital, of which I was the 
steward, also had about five acres. These gardens were 
cultivated by the soldiers. The seed was bought from 
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the company funds, which were derived from the sale of 
part of the usual ration. An immense root cellar had 
been provided to carry over the stock of roots. 

The Hospital garden was under my supervision, and 
I wondered when we could commence to plant it, having 
Eastern ideas of the proper time to do such things, but 
freezing nights prevented any preparation of the ground 
until the first week in May, when it was plowed and 
planted. Were I to state what that garden produced be- 
tween that time and October first, I am sure some of you 
would put me in the Ananias Club. But enough to give 
you an idea, I say that we raised onions, potatoes, beets, 
salsify, green peas —early and late — lettuce, rhubarb, 
cabbage, carrots, egg plant, string beans, green corn, cel- 
ery, parsnips, pepper and all kinds of flavoring herbs. 
Tomatoes, with a little protection from frost, were rip- 
ened in abundance. There was cabbage in such abun- 
dance that only the best were saved or made into kraut 
and the balance fed to the cattle. When necessary the 
whole company would put in time cultivating and weed- 
ing the garden. At that time the Dakotas were reported 
to be an arid desert. 

This kind of thing was being enacted wherever there 
was a frontier military post, and it was these experiments 
in agriculture by the soldiers that I had in mind when I 
thought of the soldier as the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion. It was the soldier who showed where civilization 
could go and be sustained. 

For many years the business of the army was to 
keep the Indians within the bounds of their reservations, 
and many a hard fought battle was the result, but the In- 
dian question was more nearly solved when the ponies 
captured from the Indians after the Custer fight were re- 
placed by cattle. It was in September, 1877, when a herd 
of cattle consisting of five bulls and five hundred and 
fifty two-year-old heifers were received from the con- 
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tractors by Lieutenant Mansfield of the 11th United 
States Infantry and my brother, Philip H. Hale, of the 
Quartermaster’s Department at Yankton, South Dakota, 
and were delivered at the Cheyenne Agency thirty- 
five miles north of Fort Pierre on the Missouri River. 
There they were distributed to the Indians. This marked 
the beginning of the raising of domestic cattle by the In- 
dians, and taught them that civilized methods of living 
were better than the nomadic hunting which they had for 
ages pursued. 

In Vera Cruz lessons in government and proper san- 
itation are being taught; and should it be necessary to 
fully occupy Mexico, the army will not leave it until it 
has clean cities, and a stable government, and quite likely 
a school in every township. The people at large will 
doubtless learn more of civilization in a year than they 
have in three centuries. 





MONTANA AS A FIELD FOR HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 


By Frank Harmon GARVER 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of Montana is a part of the history of the 
great West. It is typical of the frontier — that region 
of freedom and democracy on the border line between civ- 
ilization and the wilderness. Boundary lines are im- 
aginary when we conceive the history of a Western Com- 
monwealth in many of its aspects. Montana is not un- 
like its sister States in this regard. The story of its ex- 
ploration is similar to that of its neighbors. The fur- 
traders and the trappers knew not the limits of one future 
Commonwealth from those of another. The Indians in 
their warfare against the advancement of the whites 
cared not for State jurisdiction but could be just as 
treacherous on one side of a State boundary line as on 
the other. The Missouri River has given to Montana 
history a character like that of the other States through 
which it flows. The Rockies make it, at the same time, a 
mountain State. 

While in one aspect the history of Montana is insep- 
arable from that of its section, in another sense it is that 
of a unit complete in itself. Boundary lines were de- 
fined and a Territory established. The Territory, and 
after it the State, was made a distinct political entity 
with its own government and its own problems. Political, 
economic, and social ties bind together the people of a 
State. Gradually a sentiment of unity springs up. 
Pride in the leaders and in the institutions of one’s State 
is developed. Attempts to find a justification for such 
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a spirit of local patriotism demonstrates the fact that the 
State has a history of its own. State pride has been a 
strong factor in American life and, while it is proper to 
find the background of the history of a State in the larger 
history of the section in which it is located, it is still neces- 
sary to treat the career and progress of an American 
Commonwealth as of an independent unit complete in it- 
self. 

The history of Montana is interesting, thrilling, ro- 
mantic. Many actors have played their parts upon its 
stage. The explorer, the fur-trader, the trapper, the mis- 
sionary, the hunter, the scout, the Indian chief, the Indian 
fighter, the guide and interpreter, the prospector and 
miner, the road agent, the vigilante, the freighter, the ex- 
press rider, and the riverman — captain and pilot — en- 
acted the drama of the earlier days. Their deeds cast 
over the earlier period a glamour and give it a fascina- 
tion which does not attach to the later age, and yet the 
cowboy, the sheep herder, the ranchman, the merchant, 
the lumberman, the editor, the minister, the teacher, the 
dry farmer, the forest ranger, the underground miner, 
the administrative official, the legislator, the judge, and 
all of their fellow-workers have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are making more substantial progress than 
their predecessors made in the days of romance. 

The history of Montana is as rich in events and deeds 
as it is in actors. The Lewis and Clark expedition trav- 
eled more miles within its boundaries than within those 
of any other State. It was the very center of the great 
American fur trade, more posts or forts being erected 
upon its soil than upon that of any other Commonwealth. 
Its Indian wars have been among the fiercest, its cattle 
ranges among the largest, its gold and copper mines 
among the richest in the nation. Truly, the history of 
the ‘‘Treasure State’’ is broad in its scope. 

Notwithstanding the interest which attaches to the 
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history of Montana and the breadth of its scope, it is still 
true that conditions in the State have not been, hitherto, 
favorable to the writing of history, at least not as the 
scientific historian would write it. The reasons for this 
unfavorable situation are readily apparent. Montana is 
a new State, only twenty-five years old in 1914. Its pop- 
ulation is small and scattered over a vast area. In 1910 
one-fourth of the population was foreign born, while an- 
other fourth had foreign parents. Moreover, a large 
percentage of the population has been transient in its 
character. There are only six cities in the State which 
contain as many as 10,000 people each: only one which 
has a population of 40,000. The institutions of higher 
learning are scarcely twenty years old. Necessarily the 
number of trained men in the State is small. Aside from 
the library of the State Historical Society and a few pri- 
vate libraries there are practically no collections of his- 
torical material. There are few societies and agencies 
interested in the preservation or writing of State history. 
The State Historical Society itself is very inadequately 
supported in a financial way. Under such conditions it 
will not be considered strange that little has been done in 
the scientific writing of history. 


THE LITERATURE OF MONTANA HISTORY 


The literature of Montana history, which has been 
produced up to the present time, consists largely of works 
of biography, reminiscence, journals, and diaries. The 
impressions of visitors have been recorded in newspaper 
articles, in monthly magazines, and in books of travel. 
Many writers of short stories and a few novelists have 
received the inspiration for their work in Montana. A 
beginning has been made in the field of legal history and 
in the realm of science. A large number of reports have 
been made to the national government by the leaders of 
military expeditions, exploring and surveying parties, 
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and Indian and boundary commissions. These reports 
contain valuable source material for the future historian, 
but can hardly be classed as history proper. 

Three general histories of the State have been pub- 
lished, the last and best one being in three volumes. 
These books are of large size and popular in character. 
They have been compiled rather than written, and were 
printed to sell. They are largely biographical in their 
make-up. In addition to these larger works, H. H. Ban- 
croft has a history of two hundred pages covering the 
story of Montana down to its admission to the Union 
as a State in 1889. In character this work is like others 
by the same author. Judge H. C. Blake has written a 
brief sketch of the history of Montana covering one hun- 
dred pages, which is printed as a part of the codperative 
work, entitled The Province and the States, published in 
seven volumes in 1904. It scarcely needs to be said that 
none of these general works is an adequate history of 
the State. A few separate events or episodes in the 
eareer of the Commonwealth have been written up by 
persons cognizant of the facts. 

A large part of the best work that has been done in 
Montana history treats of that Commonwealth only in an 
incidental way. Such books as Chittenden’s History of 
the American Fur Trade, his History of Steamboat Navti- 
gation on the Missouri Rwer, and Wheeler’s Trail of 
Lewis and Clark deal largely with Montana history be- 
cause that State played a large part in the events de- 
scribed, not because the authors started out to write his- 
tories of the ‘‘Treasure State’’. 


THEMES FOR THE FUTURE HISTORIAN 


For the scientific historian, Montana is almost a vir- 
gin field. While considerable has been done, as just indi- 
eated, in many lines, much more remains to be accom- 
plished. It shall be the main purpose of the writer of this 
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paper to point out some of the opportunities open to the 
investigator who conceives of history-writing as a sci- 
ence. 

As a background for the work of the historian, I shall 
mention two or three subjects which, if worked up, would 
be of great value. One of these is ‘‘The Geology of the 
State’’ which as a whole has never been covered in one 
treatise. While some excellent work has been done for 
certain sections by the representatives of the United 
States Geological Survey, yet the entire State has not 
not been covered by these men. Because of the very in- 
completeness of this work, a general treatise on the geol- 
ogy of Montana by a competent geologist would be of 
great value. 

There is also a chance for a splendid monograph on 
the ‘‘Physical Geography of Montana’’, written in such a 
way as not only to describe scientifically the physical 
features of the State, but also to point out the many 
ways in which the mountains, mountain passes, plains, 
rivers, water falls, forests, and mineral deposits have 
modified and, in the future, must inevitably condition 
the course of the State’s history. 

Montana is prolific in ‘Prehistoric Remains’’. Al- 
though few, if any, Indian mounds are to be found, In- 
dian remains are not scarce. Painted rocks, piles of 
stone, graves, and the like are numerous. Remains of 
prehistoric animals of gigantic size have gone to enrich 
the museums of Eastern universities. Truly there is 
much for the anthropologist, the ethnologist and the arch- 
aeologist to write about in the State. 

Coming now to the Historic Age, one of the first sub- 
jects to invite attention is ‘‘The Early History of the In- 
dians’’. While the natives of the ‘‘Treasure State’’ 
have been studied in connection with the other tribes of 
the West, a special treatment of the Indians of Montana 
from the standpoint of that State alone remains to be 
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made. Such a study would take into account the differ- 
ent stocks and tribes found within the borders of the 
Commonwealth, their location or claims to territory, 
their numbers, alliances, migrations, conflicts, and wars. 
Many a historical site in the State has gained its name 
or significance from its association with the Indians long 
before the coming of the whites. 

Another interesting theme for investigation is ‘‘The 
Legends, Tales, and Folklore of the Montana Indians’’, 
In this field excellent work has been done by George B. 
Grinnell, Mrs. Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, Katherine B. 
Judson, and Father L. B. Palladino, but undoubtedly 
much more remains to be done. 

An exceedingly interesting and profitable study may 
be made on the subject of ‘‘The Early Roads and Trails”’ 
of the State. From the trails of the wild animals and 
the war paths of the Indians to the various roads of the 
white man including the footpath of the hunter, the trail 
of the pack-horse, the wagon road of the stage coach and 
of the freighter, the railroad, and the automobile high- 
way, all need to be listed, described, and mapped before 
it is too late. In this connection the early ‘‘emigrant’’ 
routes into the State, such as the Bozeman Trail, the 
Bridger Trail, the Mullan Road, the Fiske Route, and the 
Corinne Wagon Road should all be charted. The mili- 
tary roads laid out by the government are worthy of 
attention. Such a subject as ‘‘The Bozeman Trail’’ or 
‘“‘The Mullan Road’’ is sufficient for a monograph in 
itself. 

The ‘‘Exploration of Montana’’ has never been ade- 
quately treated. True the expeditions of the Verendrye 
Brothers and of Lewis and Clark have had a host of 
chroniclers, but the numerous discoveries made by the 
great fur-traders, private trappers, scouts, hunters, mis- 
sionaries, and prospectors, as well as by the military 
expeditions sent out by the United States government, 
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deserve more attention than they have yet received. Was 
it not a fur-trader who discovered Flathead Lake, and 
a private trapper who first saw the wonders of Yellow- 
stone National Park? The governmental expeditions of 
Barlow, Raynolds, Mullan, and others are worthy of 
special treatment. Few realize the large number of in- 
dividuals and agents that have contributed to the explor- 
ation of the State. 

On the subject of ‘‘ Karly Missionary Activities’’, we 
have several excellent works but no comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole State. Among the best accounts which 
have been published are those of De Smet, Palladino, and 
Ronan. What is needed is a careful study of the early 
missionary activities of both Catholics and Protestants 
—an account of their missions, churches, schools, adven- 
tures, privations, struggles, and successes. 

The intensely interesting subject of ‘‘The Fur Trade”’ 
has been treated in an admirable manner for the whole 
West by Chittenden, but it has never been handled in an 
adequate way for the State of Montana alone. Since 
this Commonwealth was perhaps the richest field ever 
invaded by the trader and trapper, the importance of 
the subject to the State is evident. A comprehensive 
survey of the fur trade in Montana would take account 
of the companies which operated within its borders, of 
the forts or trading posts established therein, of the great 
characters produced by the trade, of the services of 
traders and trappers in the field of exploration, of the 
effects of the trade upon the Indians, and of the fur- 
bearing animals found along its water-courses. 

A study of great interest, but also of great difficulty, 
confronts the student who would treat thoroughly of 
‘The History of Mining’’ in Montana. The story of the 
first discoveries of gold-bearing placers, so full of ro- 
mance, thrill, and heroism, has often been told. The 
operation of the pan, the rocker, the sluice box, and the 
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dredge-boat are familiar; but the evolution of the various 
methods of extracting the precious metal from the quartz 
rock, after the exhaustion of the placers, is another tale. 
The silver mines of the State and the copper mines of the 
Butte District are as deserving of a historian as are the 
gold mines. Since the mines of a district are apt to 
dominate its whole life, the economic, social, legal, and 
political activities and institutions of such a people also 
require the attention of the historian. Such a treatment, 
indeed, has been given to the mining industry of the 
Inland Empire by Mr. W. J. Trimble. 

On the subject of the ‘‘Early Methods of Water 
Transportation in Montana’’, there is Chittenden’s His- 
tory of Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River. In 
this work the author describes the various water craft 
such as the canoe, bullboat, pirogue, and mackinaw boat 
which preceded the steamboat. Steamboat navigation in 
Montana was limited to the Missouri and Yellowstone 
rivers, chiefly to the former. In spite of Chittenden’s ex- 
cellent work, it remains for some student to treat the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the State. In such a study 
attention would be given to the stations and depots within 
the Commonwealth, to the character of the freight, to the 
dangers and profits of the traffic, to the companies inter- 
ested, and to events happening within the State. 

Much has been written on the ‘‘ Karly Methods of Land 
Transportation’’ in the West by means of the travois, 
packhorse, wagon train, and stage coach, all of which 
preceded the railroad and the automobile. In limiting 
this subject to Montana it would be necessary to enumer- 
ate and describe the chief routes of trade and travel, to 
locate important stations, ferries, toll roads, and bridges. 
Freight rates and their resulting effects upon prices in 
early Montana should also be noted. 

An interesting subject suggested by the last two topics 
is that of ‘‘Methods of Communication in Montana’’. In 
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this connection could be told the stories of the moccasin 
telegram, pony express, stage coach, heliograph, tele- 
graph, and telephone, and any other means of communi- 
cation known to the early settlers. 

Before the present area of Montana was organized as a 
separate Territory, it belonged to several different politi- 
cal jurisdictions. That part east of the Rockies was 
originally a part of the Louisiana Purchase; that west of 
the mountains belonged to the Oregon Country. While 
this subject of ‘‘ Political Jurisdictions over the Territory 
of Montana’’ has been treated in a general way, still it 
has not been exhausted. 

A kindred theme which might be handled with profit in 
this connection is the ‘‘Establishment of the Boundary 
Lines of Montana’’. In this study attention would be 
given to the original definition of such lines, to boundary 
disputes, to later alterations, and to the various surveys 
of the boundary lines. The international boundary on 
the north adds interest to this subject. 

A very important phase of State history is ‘‘The Per- 
manent Settlement of the State’’. While much has been 
written on this subject, it has not been treated in a com- 
prehensive and scientific manner. Attention should be 
given here to the early trading posts, mining centers, mil- 
itary camps, and agricultural communities. Distinction 
should be made between temporary settlements and those 
that became permanent; between floating populations and 
those that came to stay. Interesting phases of this sub- 
ject would include accounts of the many settlements that 
failed, of paper towns like Big Horn City which did not 
materialize, and of bonanza camps, once very populous 
but now missing from the map. The chief emphasis, 
however, should be placed upon the settlements that be- 
came permanent, the causes of such permanence, the 
sources and character of the population, and the growth 
of the same. 
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‘‘The Attitude of Montana toward the Civil War”’ isa 
theme which will richly repay the investigator. It is a 
subject which has never been adequately treated. The 
strong sympathy for the Confederacy among early set- 
tlers, threats of union with Canada, and the effects of 
the establishment of the Territorial government, in 1864, 
are phases of the subject which will lead to interesting 
revelations. 

Like many another American Commonwealth, the in- 
stitutional beginnings of Montana were extra-legal. The 
authority of Washington and Idaho territories was not 
felt in early Montana. The settlers, left to their own 
initiative, made their own mining and claim laws, and 
later their own range regulations. Miners’ courts, road 
agent gangs, and vigilante committees sprang up. These 
institutions, and other similar ones, must be examined 
carefully by the student who would write of the ‘‘ Extra- 
Legal Beginnings of Government in Montana’’. 

On the other hand, to examine the ‘‘ Legal Beginnings 
of Government in Montana’’, one must study the laws 
of the territories of Washington and Idaho, as far as they 
apply, and analyze the Organic Act of Montana Terri- 
tory, passed in 1864. Attention should be given both to 
the Territorial government and to the provisions made 
for local government. There are good reasons why Mon- 
tana has no township government, even to-day. 

An important subject which has never been treated ad- 
equately is the ‘‘History of the Territory of Montana, 
1864-1889’’. A comprehensive study of this period would 
include not only a review of the establishment of the Ter- 
ritory, an outline of its government, an account of the 
administration of each governor, and an analysis of the 
work of each legislature, but also a treatment of the 
growth of population and wealth, of the establishment of 
new industries, of transportation and communication, and 
of the social life of the community. 
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Much has been written by popular historians about the 
‘‘Establishment of the State Government’’, and yet the 
subject has not been exhausted for the scientific historian. 
Chief emphasis should be placed upon the successive 
steps in the process, extending over several years, by 
which the Territory became a State. ‘‘The Three Con- 
stitutional Conventions’’ are phases of the larger theme 
which might be treated with profit by themselves. In 
connection with each convention one would notice the agi- 
tation for such a gathering, the steps in its call, its mem- 
bership, organization, sessions, the constitution adopted, 
and the process of ratifying the same. Valuable compari- 
sons could be made of the three conventions. 

The exceedingly interesting story of the ‘‘Territorial 
and State Capitals of Montana’’ remains to be told. This 
study would include an account, not only of the actual 
capitals, but also of the several contests for the removal 
or changing of the same. 

Although Montana has been established as a Com- 
monwealth only twenty-five years, its fundamental law 
has been amended several times. An important subject 
for the historian may be found in the ‘‘ Amendments to 
the State Constitution’’. Not only should the history of 
each amendment be given, but an account of proposed 
amendments would be found of nearly equal value. 

A comprehensive and impartial ‘‘History of Polit- 
ical Parties in Montana’’ remains to be written. In the 
past the State was a stronghold of the Populists and 
Free Silver Republicans. To-day the Socialists are 
strong there. In the same general field are the subjects 
of ‘‘State Elections’’, ‘‘Congressional Elections’’, and 
‘‘United States Senatorial Elections’’, themes which 
have never been adequately treated. The account of 
United States senatorial elections should be of special 
interest because of several contested elections. 

Three departments of the State government which 
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furnish suggestive subjects for the historian are ‘‘The 
Governorship’’, ‘‘The State Legislature’’, and ‘‘The Su- 
preme Court’’. In the treatment of each, attention should 
be given to the constitution of the office, qualifications of 
members, occupants, politics, acts, and decisions. 

The legal-minded student will find a theme suited to 
his taste in the ‘‘ History of the Codes of Montana Law’’. 
This subject would call for a legislative history of each 
code, mention of how and by whom compiled, and a de- 
scription of the general character and an analysis of the 
contents of each. 

An excellent monograph could be written on the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Public Lands of Montana’’. Such a study 
should enumerate and describe the various ways by 
which lands have been, or may be, acquired by settlers. 
In this connection the successive land districts and land 
offices should be enumerated. The numerous grants of 
land within the State made to railroads, schools, and 
Indians should be discussed. Conservation and reclama- 
tion projects are interesting phases of the subject. 

An interesting and important theme for investiga- 
tion may be found in the ‘‘ Establishment of Counties in 
Montana’’. The first counties were created by the legis- 
lature: at present they are established by popular vote 
of the people concerned. In handling this subject a 
chronological treatment of the establishment of counties 
should be followed by a discussion of methods, laws, 
county names, size and population, manner of defining 
boundaries, and manner of marking boundaries. Former 
counties no longer in existence should not be overlooked. 

The ‘‘History of Local Government in Montana’’ is 
a rich field for study. It had extra-legal beginnings. Its 
growth has developed certain peculiarities. The State 
has no organized townships. Counties have the Com- 
missioner System of government, but why? A careful 
survey of the subject ought to produce valuable results. 
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Subjects relative to the early Indians of the State 
have already been mentioned in this paper. The place 
has now been reached where ‘‘The Later Indian History 
of Montana’’ becomes an appropriate theme. Under 
this title should be treated their wars, reservations, and 
progress in civilization. ‘‘Treaties made with the In- 
dians of Montana’’ is an important phase of later Indian 
history well worth consideration by itself. ‘‘The Sioux 
Indian War of 1876-1877’ is a theme worthy of a mono- 
graph. 

A large number of ‘‘United States Military Expedi- 
tions into Montana’’ were made during the nineteenth 
century. Taken collectively, they offer a theme for in- 
vestigation of great importance. Several of these expe- 
ditions are worthy of individual treatment. The sources 
may be found chiefly in reports made to the United 
States Government. To hold the territory of the future 
State against the Indians a large number of United 
States military posts were established in Montana. Some 
of these were old fur-trading posts remodelled; others 
were erected especially for protective purposes. The 
subject of ‘‘United States Military Posts in Montana”’ 
has never been considered adequately by the historian. 

The recent rapid growth and development of Mon- 
tana has brought to the fore many subjects which, al- 
though important, may, because of limitations of space, 
be merely enumerated here. The list includes: (a) ‘‘The 
Establishment of Schools’’; (b) ‘‘The Church in Mon- 
tana’’; (c) ‘‘Growth and Elements of Population’’; (d) 
‘Social Life’’; (e) ‘‘Economic and Industrial Condi- 
tions’; (f) ‘*The Stock Raising Industry’’; (g) ‘‘De- 
velopment of Agriculture’’; (h) ‘‘The Railroads of Mon- 
tana’’; (i) ‘‘Banks and Banking’’; (j) ‘‘The Legal Pro- 
fession’’; and (k) ‘‘The Newspapers of Montana’’. 

A theme drawn from the later history of the State is 
‘‘Montana in the Spanish-American War’’. The part 
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played by Montana soldiers in the Filipino War should 
be covered in this connection. The whole event forms a 
patriotic episode in which the ‘‘Treasure State’’ takes 
great pride. 

‘‘Montana’s Part in National History”’’ is a subject 
growing more and more important. Although one of the 
newest States, Montana’s part has been very creditable. 
The development of this theme will produce some sur- 
prises. 

The writer can not close this paper without mention 
of one other subject of great promise, namely, ‘‘Place 
Names of Interest in Montana’’. A glance at the map 
of the Commonwealth reveals some of the most curious 
place names to be found anywhere in the United States. 
The origin and significance of these names can be ex- 
plained now better than later because of the passing of 
the pioneers. 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF CORRECTIONAL 
WORK 


By R. W. Craia 


Crime is essentially a legal term; the law creates the 
crime. It is my purpose in this paper to set out briefly 
some of the legal aspects of our treatment of the anti- 
social acts usually described as crimes, and our methods 
of dealing with those who commit them and are usually 
classed as criminals. 

In all our dealing with this subject we must be care- 
ful to recognize that the problem that always presents 
itself or should present itself is that of the offender 
rather than the offence. Just here, to my mind, is where 
criticism of our present system finds its vulnerable point. 
Our criminal law and procedure takes almost exclusive 
cognizance of the offence and its punishment. Much as 
we revile the cure-all patent medicine panacea for ills 
that require individual medical or surgical treatment in 
physical diseases, we have adopted that very principle 
in our dealing with crime. We prescribe for the illness 
of the patient and neglect his individuality. Our results 
have been anything but encouraging, and it is high time 
that in crime, as in medicine, quackery shall give way to 
intelligence and science. 

We have the crime and the criminal. How do we 
and how should we treat it and him? I propose to dis- 
cuss this subject under three divisions, namely, punish- 
ment, reformation, and prevention. 


PUNISHMENT 
The object of punishment seems to be twofold: (1) 
to retaliate upon the offender and make him suffer by 
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way of expiation for his misdeed; (2) to exemplify to the 
community the evil consequences of wrong-doing, and so 
deter others from following in his footsteps. Few now 
defend the retributive principle, and one must, I think, 
seek under the head of deterrent for the modern real aim 
of punishment, which is now reduced to the following 
four modes: death, whipping, imprisonment, and fine. 

The history of crime is a history of the gradual 
elimination of capital punishment, which is now the out- 
standing example of the application of the retributory 
principle so long discredited. Were our system one that 
lent itself more freely to the reformation of the criminal 
and the prevention of crime, there would be fewer cases 
of capital punishment to discuss. 

Whipping is an optional punishment for a number 
of offences, and many are often heard to express the 
view that an extension of its use would not be undesirable 
in certain cases. The danger lies in the abuse of the 
process. Juvenile offenders occasionally are still 
whipped, nearly always in the presence of or by their 
parents or guardians. 

The earliest object sought in imprisonment was to 
secure the person of the accused in order to ensure his 
appearance before his judges for trial and after convic- 
tion to produce him for his punishment. Long years 
elapsed before deprivation of liberty began to be used as 
a punitive instrument. Penal codes depended rather 
upon shorter methods, such as the seaffold, torture before 
and after sentence, exposure, mutilation, exile, and 
slavery. 

The shocking picture drawn by John Howard of 
the condition of prisons at the end of the eighteenth 
century will last for all time. The first quarter of 
the nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable focusing 
of public attention upon the urgent necessity of prison 
reform, and the constant tendency in our penal system is 
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toward milder discipline, more intelligent classification 
of prisoners, and further amelioration of their lot. Im- 
prisonment, however, continues to be used as the chief 
penalty for all crime. It is so simple and so available 
that it is handed out almost automatically and indiffer- 
ently to every law-breaker. Fortunately, however, the 
practice of the courts is changing faster than the law in 
late years, and there is a greater disposition on the part 
of judges to seek information regarding those who are 
brought before them, as well as a more marked reluctance 
to send offenders to prison, if there appears to be a prob- 
ability that they will not repeat their offences. It has 
been said that the great aim of all penal processes should 
be the recognition of the general principle of dividing 
all offenders into two classes: (1) those who ought never 
to enter a prison, and (2) those who ought never to be 
allowed to leave one. 

In England two new systems of applying imprison- 
ment have been effected by the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
which was passed in 1908. The first is intended for the 
reformation of young offenders who are already verging 
on the category of habitual offenders, and the second is 
the legal acceptance of the principle of indefinite deten- 
tion or the infliction of an indeterminate sentence on 
those who have forfeited the right to be at large. Under 
this Act those who have been convicted of crime and are 
persistently leading a criminal life, upon being sentenced 
for afresh offence, may be further sentenced to detention, 
for a period not exceeding ten years, to take effect after 
the end of the previous sentence. Convicts undergoing 
such detention are confined in prisons set apart for the 
purpose. The obvious purpose of this treatment, which 
is visited only upon habitual offenders, is the protection 
of the community. 

For minor offences the prevailing method of punish- 
ing offenders is to impose fines on them. This is not an 
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application of the principle of restitution or compensa- 
tion, for the fines go not to the person injured but to the 
local treasury. It is a penalty imposed on the pocket, 
and it therefore falls unequally on the rich and the poor. 
The same fine for the same offence may be a joke to one 
man but a real privation to another. As an alternative 
in default of payment, the offender is kept in custody. 
If the man can not pay, then the community or the State 
keeps him in jail at public expense. If a man is con- 
victed of common assault and is fined the usual penalty 
of twenty dollars and costs or two months in jail, what 
happens? If he is a poor man and pays the fine, his 
family no doubt suffers. If he can not pay and goes to 
jail, his family suffers more. The injured party gets no 
compensation ; in fact he contributes to the up-keep of his 
assailant. The law sees that the offender is taken care 
of at the expense of the public, but the injured person and 
the families of both parties are left to their own devices. 
Did you ever stop to wonder by what calculation the 
astonishing conclusion is reached whereby $22.35 is the 
price of two months’ freedom from imprisonment? And 
yet under our system that is the price which the poor man 
pays for his liberty; nor is he allowed to make a part 
payment in proportionate reduction of his incarceration. 
Surely it is time that some method were devised to re- 
lieve this unfair and unreasonable condition. 

The limits of this paper do not permit of dwelling 
upon the anomalies of our punishments. In the case of 
theft, for instance, the law makes no allowance for the 
moral element in the offence, but considers only the value 
of the thing stolen. The law further prescribes varying 
penalties for the theft of different articles. The measure 
of the penalty attached to certain offences is entirely ar- 
bitrary; the offence of carnal knowledge of an idiot is 
imprisonment for four years, while that of rape may be 
death or life imprisonment, but the essence of both is 
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want of consent of the victim. Our dealing with offences 
against morality is characterized by the same irrational 
treatment, and the civil and criminal liability of minors 
is also strangely inconsistent. 

Our whole system of punishment is in need of thor- 
ough revision and reform. It can be justified only in so 
far as it protects society by removing one who has in- 
jured it. How far it deters the great mass of our people 
from committing crimes is questionable. They are law- 
abiding because they have no inclination to break the law 
and no inducement to do so. Let the contrary be the 
case and the result may be different. Are you an inno- 
cent man or woman simply from fear of punishment? 
If not, then it might be wise and fair to assume that the 
rest of the community is no worse than yourself. I sub- 
mit that the real deterrent is social opinion and not fear 
of arbitrary punishment. The offender receives the bit- 
terest part of his punishment before he appears for sen- 
tence and after he has served it. 

In view of what I have said, it must be apparent that 
too great importance can not be placed upon the neces- 
sity of appointing only essentially fit men to positions in- 
volving the administration of criminal law whether ju- 
dicial or ministerial. It may be that in time to come we 
may separate the court that finds a man guilty from the 
court that determines what shall be done with him after 
his conviction. In the meantime, with all honor to the 
judges who now adorn our bench, I am strongly of the 
opinion that provision should be made for the appoint- 
ment of judges whose duties shall be confined to the hear- 
ing of criminal cases, the investigation of the offender’s 
history, and the supervision, with the assistance of suit- 
able officers, of his after career. 


REFORMATION 


It is recognized that the most important time for re- 
form is during youth. The preamble to the Juvenile 
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Delinquents Act in the Statutes of Canada for 1908 sum- 
marizes and justifies its provisions in the following 
words: 


Whereas it is inexpedient that youthful offenders should be 
classed or dealt with as ordinary criminals, the welfare of the 
community demanding that they should on the contrary be 
guarded against association with crime and criminals, and should 
be subjected to such wise care, treatment and control as will 
tend to check their evil tendencies and to strengthen their better 
instincts; therefore, ete., ete. 

Improvement of environment is the principle that 
underlies the treatment of juvenile delinquency, if not 
indeed the treatment of all crime. It has been well said 
that 

The rights of parents are sacred and ought not to be lightly 
interfered with, but they may be forfeited by abuse. Paramount 
to the rights of parents is the right of every child to a fair chance 
of growing up to be an honest, respectable citizen. What chance 
has the daughter of a prostitute, if left with her mother, to be 
other than a prostitute? Or the son of a thief to be other than a 
thief? And why should this girl be condemned, through no fault 
of her own, to a life of prostitution, or that boy unwittingly to a 
career of crime? The state too has rights and ought not to stand 
idly by while children are trained either by evil example or by 
neglect to disobey her laws. 

The Canadian Act may be said to be based on the 
following principles: (1) probation is the only effective 
method of dealing with youthful offenders; (2) children 
should be treated as children even when they break the 
laws, and not as adult criminals; and (3) adults should 
be held criminally responsible for contribution to delin- 
queney in children. Other features of the Act are (1) 
private trials of children before a judge specially se- 
lected because of his fitness for the work, and the pro- 
hibition of publication of reports of these trials; (2) in- 
earceration of children awaiting trial (when necessary) 
in detention homes exclusively for children, instead of 
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police stations or gaols; and (3) sentencing of children, 
when probation fails, to industrial schools or reform 
schools and not to gaols or penitentiaries. 

Industrial schools or reformatories follow as a nat- 
ural sequence for the correction of minors convicted of 
such serious offences or having acquired such habits that 
supervision has become an insufficient guarantee against 
their becoming habitual offenders. In England the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act (1908) deals in part with the 
reformation of young offenders between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, who have been convicted of an in- 
dictable offence, and are apparently of criminal habits 
or tendencies, or associates of bad characters. Such 
offenders are sent to Borstal Institutions, from which 
they may be removed to a prison if reported as incor- 
rigible or exercising a bad influence on the other inmates. 

The principle of the indeterminate sentence has 
found much favor in the United States and is in partial 
operation in Canada. The name, strictly speaking, is a 
misnomer, for there is no sentence without a maximum. 
This treatment makes the duration of the punishment of 
the criminal dependent not upon his guilt but upon his 
potentiality for reformation. It stands for the individu- 
alization of punishment and entrusts its exercise to 
boards of parole. Closely allied to this is the probation 
system which dispenses with imprisonment altogether. 
The advantages of this system, apart from the reforma- 
tion idea, are that it saves the offender from the stigma 
of imprisonment, his family from disgrace and loss of 
wages, and the public from the expense of his support. 

In Canada this system is adopted by the provisions 
of the Ticket of Leave Act. The practice seems to be 
justifying itself by experience. A recent report received 
by me from the Department of Justice shows that during 
the year ending September 30, 1913, 986 prisoners were 
released under the provisions of this Act from the peni- 
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tentiaries, jails, reformatories, and industrial schools of 
Canada. During that period only forty-five licenses, or 
about 5%, were revoked, while thirty-five licenses, or 
about 4%, were forfeited. 

The Canadian Criminal Code (Section 1081) grants 
a valuable power for the release of offenders on suspend- 
ed sentence, as follows: 

In any case in which a person is convicted before any Court 
of any offence punishable with not more than two years’ im- 
prisonment, and no previous conviction is proved against him, 
if it appears to the Court before which he is so convicted, that re- 
gard being had to the age, character, and antecedents of the of- 
fender, to the trivial nature of the offenee, and to any extenuating 
circumstances under which the offence was committed, it is ex- 
pedient that the offender be released on probation of good con- 
duct, the Court may, instead of sentencing him at once to any 
punishment, direct that he be released on his entering into a 
cognizance, with or without sureties, and during such period as 
the Court directs, to appear and receive judgment when called 
upon, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour. 

Where the offence is punishable with more than two years’ 
imprisonment the Court shall have the same power as aforesaid 
with the concurrence of the counsel acting for the Crown in the 
prosecution of the offender. 

Simply stated, the principle that underlies this pro- 
vision is that so long as a man will behave outside a 
prison there is no need for placing him inside. It is at 
least an attempt to deal with an offender in such a way 
as to avoid making him worse and to give him a chance 
to behave better. 

The reasons which are advanced for the separate 
Courts for Juvenile Offenders apply equally well to fe- 
male delinquents, for whom special treatment should be 
provided. The position of the male convict is not as bad 
as that of the female, since the percentage of criminality 
among women is much lower and therefore the offender 
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is much more conspicuous. The position of the fallen 
woman is harder to retrieve, and the attitude of her own 
sex is less tolerant and generally hostile. There is noth- 
ing more difficult than the treatment of these women. 
Only at rare intervals is a family found willing to take in 
and to look after one of them. The result is that institu- 
tional rescue homes have come to be the principal agen- 
cies of reform as well as punishment, and are given 
recognition as homes of detention for convicted women. 


PREVENTION 


The aim of the modern school of penology is to pre- 
vent the formation of criminals rather than to punish 
them; failing prevention, to effect their cure; and failing 
a cure, to segregate incorrigibles in suitable institutions 
for the protection of society until such time as it 
may appear safe to allow them their liberty. It is ob- 
vious that prevention should be seriously undertaken 
first. As with the treatment of disease, the only sane, 
economical, and humane course is to remove as far as 
possible or at least ameliorate the conditions which pro- 
duce crime rather than to spend all our effort in punish- 
ing or reforming the criminal. As in the case of disease 
also there is the greater chance of success the earlier the 
conditions are dealt with. For this reason the greatest 
attention should be and is being concentrated upon the 
conditions affecting children. The motto of the Winni- 
peg Children’s Aid Society is very much to the point: 
“‘It is wiser and less expensive to save children than to 
punish criminals.’’ In view of the division of our sub- 
ject, it ought also to be stated that it is wiser and less ex- 
pensive and incidentally more feasible to save children 
than to reform criminals. To assist in carrying out this 
idea in actual practice, we have in Manitoba an excellent 
Act for the care of children, known as ‘‘The Children’s 
Act’’, affecting boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age. This Act covers the care of immigrant children 
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and gives power of apprehension of neglected or de- 
pendent children, as defined by the Act. If any child so 
apprehended is found by examination before a judge or 
magistrate to be dependent or neglected so as to be ina 
state of habitual vagrancy or mendicancy, or ill-treated 
so as to be in peril of life, health, or morality by con- 
tinued personal injury, or by grave misconduct, or habit- 
ual intemperance of the parents, or guardians, such child 
may be delivered to any approved society to be kept until 
placed in a suitable foster home. 

The Juvenile Delinquents Act has already been re- 
ferred to. An important section of this Act (Section 29) 
makes provision for dealing with persons charged with 
promoting or contributing to the delinquency of juve- 
niles. This section reads as follows: 

Any person who knowingly or wilfully encourages, aids, 
causes, abets or connives at the commission by a child of a de- 
linquency or who knowingly or wilfully does any act producing, 
promoting or contributing to a child’s being or becoming a juven- 
ile delinquent, whether or not such person is the parent or guard- 
ian of the child, or who, being the parent or guardian of the 
child and being able to do so, wilfully neglects to do that which 
would directly tend to prevent a child’s being or becoming a 
juvenile delinquent, shall be liable on summary conviction before 
a juvenile Court or a Justice, to a fine not exceeding Five Hun- 
dred Dollars or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one 
year, or to both fine and imprisonment. 

The Court or Justice may impose conditions upon any per- 
son found guilty under this section, and suspend sentence subject 
to such conditions; and on proof at any time that such conditions 
have been violated may pass sentence on such persons. 

The question of child-saving is too large a subject 
to be more than mentioned here, as it is so dependent 
upon the social conditions of the community. There is 
undoubted need everywhere, however, for the enactment 
and enforcement of stringent legislation regarding child 
labor and education. 
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At the risk of an infringement upon the liberty of the 
press, there should be curtailed, except where such is for 
any reason desirable in the interests of the community, 
the publicity now given to crimes and criminals in our 
newspapers. Aside from the consideration of fairness 
to an accused before being found guilty, the desire for 
notoriety, the instinct for imitation, and the mental sug- 
gestion towards the commission of crime are all so con- 
stantly enhanced by the prominent displays in our daily 
papers that the prohibition of such publicity is surely 
worth favorable consideration. 

There should also be rigorously repressed the pub- 
lication or circulation of anything in the nature of vicious 
literature or pictures. I see no reason why books, plays, 
magazines, and picture post cards should not be subject 
to censorship as well as moving picture films, and I see 
no valid objection to the provisions of the Criminal Code 
being extended to make this possible, having in mind the 
application of the principle before enunciated, namely, 
prevention rather than punishment or cure. 

Offences against morality can only be successfully 
combatted by unremitting vigilance and constant repres- 
sion. Toleration in the form of passive or active segre- 
gation of the social evil is contrary to law. As a prin- 
ciple it is indefensible and as a policy it is unjustified by 
results. It is with satisfaction that one notices the in- 
creasing stringency both of law and practice in dealing 
with these most debasing forms of crime. 

It is frequently stated with perhaps strong justifica- 
tion that the great majority of crimes are due to drink. 
It might be more accurate to say that most prisoners 
were under the influence of drink at the time of the com- 
mission of their offences. Intoxicating liquor is admit- 
tedly responsible for or at least the accompaniment of 
a large percentage of crime in every country, and it 
seems superfluous to say that to meet with any success 
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in the prevention of crime there must be restriction of 
the liquor traffic. The Grand Jury at the recent assizes 
held at Winnipeg reported in part as follows: 

In most of the cases which came before us at the present 
assizes the excessive use of intoxicating liquor was directly or 
indirectly the cause of crime. We therefore recommend that the 
existing liquor regulations be more strictly enforced and we feel 
that the time has arrived when the excessive and inordinate con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor in public places should be 
prohibited. 

Our treatment of the delinquent known as the com- 
mon drunk is a disgrace. We take money from certain 
people for the privilege of making him what he is, and 
then we take money from him (if he has any left) be- 
cause we have succeeded. If he has no money left or 
available, instead of letting him go home when sober we 
keep him at our expense for ten days. His wife and 
children get on as best they can. He comes again, pays 
the usual fine or is again our guest. Detention recurs 
again and again and always at our expense, and the of- 
fender is always the poor man who should be earning 
wages. Fortunate is he, indeed, if his drinking procliv- 
ities have not ere long caused his detention for a more 
serious offence. Surely there can be something better 
than this. For a single offence, why not release the of- 
fender so that he may earn his fine, and if he does not 
pay it we are at least better off by the amount of his 
maintenance for ten days. For the habitual offender, 
why not an inebriate home for an attempt at cure, or a 
farm for open air, regular hours, separation from evil 
associations, and for physical, mental, and moral up- 
building? 

Prison reform is, I believe, much needed to over- 
come the effect of imprisonment itself in the production 
of crime. Treatment other than imprisonment, pre- 
viously suggested, tends to minimize this evil, and we 
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may yet get back to the ancient conception of the prison 
as a place of detention only. Legislation along the lines 
of indeterminate detention of habitual offenders is well 
worth attention. The recidivist would then find that he 
is no longer face to face with a system of penalty either 
in money or time, but that he must behave himself out- 
side of prison or be permanently incarcerated in prison. 

The greatest agencies in the prevention of crime are 
not of a negative but of a positive character. The social 
conditions of the people largely determine the relative 
amount of crime, and those agencies which make for the 
social uplift of the people have a corresponding tendency 
to reduce the number of our delinquent population. Good 
housing conditions, regular employment at decent living 
wages, facilities for education and recreation, child sav- 
ing, segregation of the socially unfit, the spiritualizing 
influence of the church —all of these make for social 
conditions that tend to reduce delinquency to a minimum. 

There is a social responsibility here that can not be 
avoided. ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’? has rung 
through all the years with an increasingly suggestive 
answer to the question, Who is my neighbor? In the 
realm of delinquency, the delinquent is my neighbor. 
What are we going to do with him? We must first find 
out why he has gone wrong and, having regard to his in- 
dividuality and to the welfare of the State, we must make 
the best of him and help him to make the best of himself. 
We must not injure him. 


Whatever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest ‘neath the all behold- 
ing Sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most 
base 

Whose love of right is for themselves and not for all 
their race. 











THE STATE AND THE IMMIGRANT 


By J.S. WoopwortH 


Let me, as a Canadian, express my appreciation of 
the courtesy of your Association in inviting me to occupy 
a place on your program. Among my ancestors, I num- 
ber United Empire Loyalists, who at the time of the War 
of Independence left the Eastern States to found settle- 
ments in Upper Canada. Little did Loyalists or Revolu- 
tionists dream that in the great Northwest their descend- 
ants would mingle in friendly conference. 

Little do we dream of the progress that will take 
place in the next hundred years! Within that time may 
come the federation of the English-speaking peoples — 
perhaps of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. In view of the 
Conference at The Hague, may we not well look forward 
to the fulfilment of Tennyson’s dream, ‘‘The Parliament 
of man, the federation of the world’’. 

My subject deals with but one phase of the immigra- 
tion problem. But in this great migration of peoples, 
can we not perceive a movement of world-wide signifi- 
eance? Surely on this continent there is being worked 
out a vast experiment in race culture. All the nations 
are mingling in our new democracy. The age-long bar- 
riers of race and language and religion are being broken 
down. New ideals are being carried back to the older 
lands. As someone has well put it, ‘‘The last century 
made the world one neighborhood ; ours must make it one 
brotherhood.’’ 

My paper is written entirely from the Canadian 
viewpoint. This may differ somewhat from the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’’, but possibly the points of contrast may be sug- 
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gestive. Social developments in Canada are perhaps in 
general parallel with those in the United States, yet with 
important differences. But these divergencies, instead 
of being regrettable, may be stimulating, and thus mu- 
tually advantageous. 

Let me first present some Canadian immigration 
statistics : 


Total Immigration to Canada from January 1, 1897, to March 1, 





1914 
Dg ee err 21,716 
Cem WI I a6 cio a dis ceeseccevavven 31,900 
CO FO ah 4 a OKRA Kei cee neccwes 44,543 
First six months of 1900.................... 23,895 
Pineet SOR Tae ei cede cccesssecenes 49,149 
PPR FUR Ts 0a ss cece sic encsvecees 67,379 
Fiscal your TOGB-10G6.... cc ccccccccccccccces 128,364 
Pisoal year TGGE-1GG6. ......cccscicvcvccscces 130,331 
Fissnl your 1906-1006... ...cccecscccccescces 146,266 
PUREE WOU Ts 6 oe sc nedin dace ceseccens 189,064 
Fiscal period (9 months) 1906-1907........... 124,667 
BG PTET 262,469 
FONNE SUE TIS oo ov ecdee vcevcescupess 146,908 
FPissal year 1900-1810... 0. isiccccccccecicdes 208,794 
ee 311,084 
a TEP PTET eT eee 354,237 
i ee rere re 402,432 
PROUT PU TRO TGs aii ao sisivins cece ces cess 384,867 
Immigration to Canada during the Calendar year 1913 
Wa Cae Gade es nea caeeecevevec ees 303,158 
hia Ga a On li Sek sa eeesxeres 115,751 
SG ok dic on 4 deed OKO NaN ae NRE RE WED 418,909 
According to Nationality : 
Afriean, South . . 51 Austrian, N. E. 8. 3,230 
Albanian . a 1 Bohemian ... . 270 
Argentinian... 2 Bukowinian. .. . 1,619 
Australian . . . . 107 Croatian. .... 827 


Austro-Hungarian Dalmatian... . 187 
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Galicians . 

Hungarian, N. E. S, 

Magyar . 

Ruthenian 

Slovak 

Styrian 

Belgian . 

Bermudian . 

Brazilian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese . 

Cuban 

Dutch 

French 

German . 

Bavarian 

Prussian . 

English . 

Trish 

Seotech 

Welsh... .. 

U. S. A. citizens 
via ocean ports 

West Indian 

Greek . 

Hawaiian y 

Hebrew, N. E. S. 

Hebrew, Austrian 

Hebrew, German . 

Hebrew, Polish 

Hebrew, Russian . 


Hindu 
According to Sex: 


Adult Males . 
Adult Females 


Children under 14 years of ae 


1,844 
799 
1,314 
18,906 
177 

2 
2,766 
56 

5 
1,270 
6,298 
10 
1,710 
2,668 
5,696 
4 

10 
113,004 
10,542 
31,426 
2,012 


123 
463 
898 
2 
891 
779 
22 
22 
9,860 
88 


According to Destination: 


Maratime Provinces 


Italian 
Jamaican 
Japanese 
Maltese 
Mexican . 
Montenegrin 
Negro . 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand 
Persian . . 
Polish, N. E. S, 


Polish, Austrian . 


Polish, German 
Polish, Russian 
Portuguese . 
Roumanian . 
Russian, N. E. S.. 
Doukhobor . 
Finnish . 
Seandinavian 
Danish 
Teelandic . 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Servian 
Spanish . 
Swiss... 
Turkish, N. E. S, 
Arabian . 
Armenian 
Egyptian 
Syrian 


27,704 
195 
886 
483 

9 

7 
264 
515 
27 

19 
1,014 
4,564 
5d 
5,862 
57 
1,530 
28,754 
4 
3,508 


868 
306 
1,698 
2,671 
114 
1,179 
291 
169 
12 
137 

2 

299 


249,891 
99,256 
69,762 


18,793 
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Quebec . ‘ ; i ‘ , ’ ‘ 84,740 
Ontario . ‘ : , , : : ; ‘ 134,691 
Manitoba ? . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; , 45,079 
Saskatchewan ; ‘ : ; : ‘ ; 44,543 
Alberta . ' ; ; ' , : ; 47,056 
British Columbia . : ‘ ‘ ; : ; 43,969 
Yukon . ; ; 38 


Attention should be called to several significant facts. 
The population of Canada, at the last census in 1911, was 
7,204,838. The immigration for the fiscal year 1911-1912 
was 354,237, or one-twentieth of the entire population. 
A comparison of Canadian immigration with that of the 
United States reveals some interesting features. In pop- 
ulation, the United States had a lead of a century. In 
1800 the population of the United States was 5,308,483; 
in 1901 the population of Canada was 5,371,315. During 
the first decade of the eighteenth century, the immigra- 
tion to the United States was about 7,000 per year; dur- 
ing the first decade of the nineteenth century, the im- 
migration to Canada was nearly 200,000 per year, or 
twenty-eight times as great as that of the United States 
during the same period of the previous century. As to 
nationality, in the early formative period of her history 
nearly all the immigrants to the United States were from 
Northern Europe, mostly British or Scandinavian. Up 
to 1869 less than one per cent came from Austria Hun- 
gary, Italy, or Russia. But Southeastern Europe had 
been tapped before the flow of immigration was directed 
to Canada. Since 1900, Canadian immigrants have been 
forty per cent British, thiry-five per cent from the 
United States, and twenty-five per cent Continental; and 
of the latter a large and increasing proportion are from 
Southeastern Europe. 

As to sex, it should be noted that the majority of the 
immigrants are adult males, most of them in the prime of 
life. According to the table of destination, the Western 
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Provinces receive more than their share; and in many 
cases, while the declared destination is the Kast, the ulti- 
mate destination is the West. In the East, the immi- 
grants locate largely in the cities; only in the prairie 
Provinces have they in any large numbers settled on the 
land. 

So much for statistics. We are not here to discuss 
academically the relation of the State to the immigrant. 
We are not here to tell of our immigration laws and reg- 
ulations, though I understand that in some respects at 
least we in Canada have been able to profit by your ex- 
perience, and that, on the whole, our system of handling 
the immigrants in transit is fairly good. But we are 
here, I take it, as social workers to discuss practical 
needs, 

It will probably be conceded that a fundamental 
right of the State, as of the individual, is that of self- 
preservation. This may be construed as the right to ex- 
clude ‘‘undesirables’’. These ‘‘undesirables’’ may be in- 
dividuals or races; they may be undesirable physically, 
mentally, morally, or socially. The State has the right 
to regulate immigration in the highest interests of citi- 
zenship. 

The science of eugenics is yet in its infancy, and its 
findings are still highly controversial, but it has surely 
uttered a warning that can not be lightly disregarded. It 
is criminal to seed down our fertile virgin soil with the 
weeds of other lands. We can not afford to import de- 
generate stock. Recent investigations at Ellis Island 
have shown that high grade imbeciles have easily passed 
the inspectors. Our doors have been too widely open. 
The scrutiny at our Canadian ports is less rigid than that 
at Ellis Island. As a result our hospitals show a dis- 
proportionately large number of newly arrived immi- 
grants. In the Home for Incurables, in my own Prov- 
ince, the inmates are largely immigrants, or the children 
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of immigrants, born shortly after their arrival in Can- 
ada. Recently I had occasion to make a study of social 
conditions in the city of Regina, Saskatchewan. The in- 
dictable offences under the Criminal Code from August 
1, 1912, to August 1; 1913, classified according to the 
birthplace of the offender, were: 

Canada. ‘ 4 ; ‘ , . : ; 28.74% 
United States 

White , ; ; ‘ , R 

Negro . ‘ , : . ; , ‘ 28.74% 
Great Britain 

England 

Ireland . 

Scotland ; , ; , ‘ ; 

Wales. ; ‘ , ; : ‘ : 22.08% 
Europe ‘ ; : ; : 20.44% 
It can not be said that the United States makes an 
advantageous showing in this table. 

It should be remembered that, in both the United 
States and Canada, we probably develop many more 
criminals than we import; but in any case, the records 
of our hospitals, our asylums and gaols show a weakness 
somewhere in our handling of the immigrant. 

In passing, a reference should be made to the Ori- 
entals. The Chinese, the Japanese, and the Hindus are 
outstanding examples of races that have been considered 
‘‘undesirable’’. This need imply no shadow of reflection 
on these races, or on the individual Chinese, Japanese, 
or Hindu. But surely from a practical standpoint racial 
differences are too great and racial prejudices too strong 
for us to safely introduce large numbers of aliens who 
are incapable of rapid assimilation. 

Important, however, as it may be for the State to 
exclude ‘‘undesirables’’, it is of vastly greater impor- 
tance for the State to protect its citizens, the older or 
the more newly arrived, from the direct or indirect ef- 
fects of immigration. 
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Take for example the problem of unemployment. 
During the past winter, we have had in Canada tens of 
thousands, probably hundreds of thousands of unem- 
ployed. At the same time we have been bringing in hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants. Either Canadians 
have been replaced by immigrants, or immigrants have 
been compelled to go without work. In either case there 
has been hardship and loss and demoralization. So long 
as our labor market is unorganized, so long as our gov- 
ernment politics are determined by the immediate in- 
terests of the few rather than by the permanent welfare 
of all, so long will immigration intensify the problem of 
unemployment and postpone its solution. 

Or consider the related question of the maintenance 
of an American standard of living. (I can here use that 
word ‘‘American”’ correctly, though perhaps, indeed, it 
should be ‘‘North American’’.) More and more, non- 
English speaking immigrants are doing our rough work. 
They seem willing to work under conditions that ‘‘white 
men’’ will not tolerate. Thus our own workers are being 
crowded out. Now it is undoubtedly true that in many 
instances when native-born Canadians are thus crowded 
out, they are pushed up to more congenial and better- 
paid positions. But this is not always the case. Our in- 
creasing army of single unskilled transient workers is re- 
cruited largely from those who have been crowded out. 
From this army come our tramps, and more recently our 
I. W. W. leaders. 

But whether or not the native-born Canadians are 
pushed up, and whether or not this is good for them, the 
community has to reckon with large numbers whose stan- 
dard of living is low. Furthermore, this standard, so 
long as immigration is unrestricted, tends to approxi- 
mate to that of the most backward countries of Europe. 

In my own city, it costs from $1,000 to $1,200 a year 
to maintain a family according to a Canadian or Amer- 
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ican standard. The income of many unskilled laborers, 
owing to low wages and seasonal unemployment, is less 
than half that amount. This means the lowering of the 
standards in a variety of ways. Sometimes it means in- 
sufficient nourishment, and consequent illness or ineffi- 
ciency. More frequently it involves overcrowding with 
its attendant evils. Often it means that the wife must go 
out to work in order to supplement the husband’s wages, 
or that the children must be taken early from school, thus 
mortgaging another generation. The fact is that al- 
ready in Canada unskilled labor is paid according to a 
single-man standard. If the laborer is reckless enough 
to marry, his wife must support herself and family. Any 
system by which labor is unable to perpetuate itself is 
surely economically unjustifiable and ethically indefen- 
sible. 

The functions of the State must be extended. If the 
protection of property justifies ‘‘State interference’’, 
still more is due for the safeguarding of the welfare of 
men and women and little children. Our governments 
have bonussed industry, subsidized steamship lines and 
railway companies, and encouraged immigration. Is it 
too much to ask that the government care for the worker 
and the immigrant? Labor bureaus, vocational training, 
unemployment insurance, regulation of women’s work, 
factory inspection, workmen’s compensation, prohibition 
of child labor, minimum wage legislation, and such meas- 
ures are in the line of progress. 

Here we may seem to be going rather far afield, but 
the problem of the immigrant is inextricably bound up 
with and complicates all our social problems. Our in- 
dustrial development would have involved serious diffi- 
culties if our own people alone had been concerned. Add 
the introduction of armies of European peasants, and the 
situation becomes acute. The congestion of population 
in our cities would be bad enough without the cumulative 
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effect of interpenetrating Ghettos, Little Polands, Little 
Italies, and China-towns. Our civic administration and 
political machinery required modernizing even before the 
advent of the ‘‘ward boss’’ and the political heeler; now 
reform is absolutely imperative. Our educational ideas 
and methods, which long ago sorely needed revision, be- 
come absurdly grotesque and impracticable, and the 
whole system breaks down under the task of training a 
heterogeneous population for efficient citizenship. 

In this training for efficient citizenship, the State 
owes a special duty to the immigrant. In fact, the im- 
migrant should be considered as a ward of the State, 
and as such should receive special care, so that as quick- 
ly as possible he may attain the full status of citizenship. 
Our educational system is based on the principle that it is 
in the interests of the State that our future citizens 
should be given a certain elementary training with op- 
portunities for further advancement. Formerly our fu- 
ture citizens arrived by the gate of birth. Now most of 
them come via Halifax and St. John. Is it any less im- 
portant that these latter should have a knowledge of the 
English language, and be fitted to take their place in the 
community ? 

In the case of our own children, home training, fam- 
ily traditions, neighborhood associations, and the patri- 
otism of the free-born may have been sufficient to instill 
some knowledge of our national constitution and ideals, 
and to develop some sort of community conscience. It 
may have been. But the immigrants come as strangers 
to a strange land. Surely they should have some better 
training in citizenship than that which they now receive 
at the hands of the despicable tools of corrupt machine 
politicians. 

On this continent democracy, the highest form of cit- 
izenship, has run mad. At one stroke you in the United 
States gave the negro slaves the full privileges of citizen- 
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ship, and wondered why they were not miraculously fit- 
ted to use them wisely. In the same way, we leave the 
organization of school districts to recently arrived Ruth- 
enian villagers, who know nothing of our language or 
laws, and who themselves may never have been in school 
a day in their lives. Or we allow these same peasants 
to live for three years in their isolated settlements with- 
out schools or newspapers or intercourse with Canadians, 
and then ask them to decide important questions of do- 
mestic or foreign policy. When the immigrant is safely 
landed or conducted to his destination, it would seem 
that the responsibility of the State had just begun. 

In Canada we have a Commission of Conservation 
whose work is to foster the care of our material re- 
sources. This is neither a political nor an administra- 
tive body, yet its influence has already been of great and 
far-reaching importance. Why not extend the work of 
this Commission to include our human resources as well 
as the resources of our forests and mines and fisheries? 

Perhaps a special Commission could be appointed, 
charged expressly with the promotion of the welfare of 
the immigrant. The work of such a Commission would 
be analagous to the work of the Children’s Bureau in the 
United States. It would not decide upon policies, nor 
interfere with the work of various departments, nor tres- 
pass upon Provincial rights. Its duty would be merely 
to investigate and report, but the educational value of 
the facts, effectively presented, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Some such action as this appears to be a neces- 
sary preliminary step in the working out of a rational 
and wise immigration policy. 














SOCIOLOGY AND COMMUNITY WELFARE WORK 
By J. L. Gmuuin 


There are two possible attitudes in every science — 
the academic or theoretical on the one hand, and the prac- 
tical on the other. These two attitudes give you your 
pure and applied science. One of these attitudes is rep- 
resented in an extreme way by a certain famous physicist, 
who is reported to have once said that when a subject 
became practical he had no further interest in it. On 
the other hand, the practical attitude is represented in 
its most violent form by the man who decries all work in 
theory and research, and in a moderate form by the man 
whose predominant interest is applied science. He has 
little interest in the subject until it does become useful. 
In the field of inorganic matter these two attitudes pro- 
duce the physicist and the engineer. These two types of 
mind, however, are very much more widely distributed. 
They are to be found in all the various realms which ap- 
peal to human interest. Both are necessary to progress: 
the one is essential to science, and the other to human 
welfare. Properly viewed they form a team which must 
not be separated from each other. 

These two attitudes of mind obtain in the social 
world, where we have the social philosopher or social sci- 
entist on the one hand, and what Professor Henderson has 
called the ‘‘social technologist’’ on the other. The one 
deals with a careful analytical and philosophical study 
of human relations, the other with the application of the 
knowledge obtained by the philosopher and scientist to 
the betterment of human conditions. 

From the point of view of the practical man, whether 
in the world of matter, of mind, or of social relations, the 
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usefulness of a thing is the test of its efficiency. If bio- 
logical evolution has shown anything, it has revealed 
that the only reason for the survival of certain character- 
istics in the history of animal development is that they 
have proved advantageous, that is, useful to the animal 
possessing such characteristics. He who applies the test 
of usefulness, therefore, can not be charged with being 
unscientific. This test gets its warrant in the stern phil- 
osophy born of natural science. No matter how fine an 
idea may be, or how much it may excite the admiration 
of its author and his like-minded friends, the ultimate 
question that the world asks is: ‘‘Does it serve some 
useful human purpose?’’ Now welfare work is the prac- 
tical test of efficiency in sociology. If sociology can de- 
vise methods to alleviate the ills of human society, if it 
can contribute suggestions for the improvement of social 
conditions, it will demonstrate its right to exist. Wel- 
fare work, I repeat, is the practical test of the efficiency 
of sociology. 

This is especially true in a State university and only 
less true in privately endowed institutions. Certainly 
they who furnish the money have some right to ask the 
question as to whether that money is being spent in a 
way which will aid humanity. 

On the other hand, welfare work can not be carried 
out efficiently without the guidance supplied by pure 
sociology. Just as knowledge of the elements of chemis- 
try and the properties of physical bodies are necessary 
for the successful engineer, so the social technologist 
must understand the fundamental principles revealed in 
human relationships. Sociology supplies the vision; so- 
cial technology realizes that vision in the improvement 
of social relations. 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE 


For the purposes of a theory of society, some other 
social unit than the community may be necessary. From 
the standpoint of social welfare, it is the belief of the 
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writer that the community is fundamental. The family, 
which might well be used as the unit for certain kinds of 
welfare work, is too highly specialized to serve as the unit 
in all kinds of welfare work. The family remains a con- 
sumption unit from the standpoint of economics though 
formerly it was also a production unit. It still remains 
the biological unit for the purposes of the propagation of 
the human race. It once was also the socialization unit, 
the center around which revolved practically all the so- 
cializing influences. That no longer remains true. The 
school, the playground, the settlement, and the churen 
have taken some of these functions away from the fam- 
ily. From the political point of view, the municipality 
may be the unit, but we are discovering that human rela- 
tionships do not end with municipal boundaries. In fact, 
we are coming to realize that municipal boundaries are 
imaginary lines which are strictly limited to certain 
political activities —that in responsé to economic in- 
terests, social interests, and welfare interests these 
boundaries are for the purpose of being ignored. Peo- 
ple are constantly over-stepping them. 

Now, the community or neighborhood may include the 
whole or parts of a municipality, and does include fam- 
ilies, individuals, economic groups, and voluntary organ- 
izations of all kinds. In the larger centers, we find that 
a municipality is generally made up of a greater or lesser 
number of communities or neighborhoods, each with its 
own center around which gravitate the interests of the 
people of that neighborhood, the individuals of each be- 
ing bound together by certain ties of common interests 
or similarities, sometimes of language, sometimes of re- 
ligion, sometimes of like-mindedness, and sometimes by 
reason of certain geological or physical limitations. 
Whatever be the ties that bind people together in the 
community for welfare purposes, the community is the 
natural unit. Because this fact is ignored, policies 
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adopted by a municipality often fail. For example, a 
health regulation which does not take into consideration 
differences in nationality, language, type of mind, and 
ancestral customs, often fails when proper consideration 
of such conditions common to a certain group of people 
would secure hearty acquiescence and coéperation. For 
welfare work the community is the best unit because it is 
the natural one. Recognition of this unit obtains in 
school work and in settlement work. It is coming to 
obtain in welfare work of all kinds. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE PROBLEMS 


Without attempting to make the list exhaustive, the 
following are some of the important community prob- 
lems relating to the general welfare: health, recreation, 
certain economic problems concerning production, con- 
sumption, and distribution, educational problems, and 
certain problems of socialization, such as poverty, crime, 
and inefficient citizenship. 

Health is largely a community problem because it 
usually grows out of certain community conditions. It 
may be related to the community water supply, or the 
disposal of sewage or garbage, or to certain social cus- 
toms with respect to the segregation of sick people. For 
example, in one community it may be the custom to dis- 
pose of garbage by throwing it into the back alley or 
even into the street. In another the custom may be to 
gather it together in fly-proof cans. In one community 
social tradition or ancestral superstition may promote 
disease by encouraging exposure of infants to children’s 
diseases on the theory that they should have them early; 
in another, by tolerating disease-carrying insects and the 
lack of screens upon the windows. 

On the other hand, health is not only affected by 
certain causes common to a neighborhood, but the condi- 
tions are most easily improved by working through a 
common neighborhood center or interest. The senti- 
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ments of neighborhood loyalty can be appealed to; 
neighborhood pride can be evoked; neighborhood imita- 
tion of a good example is easily stimulated. 

Again, recreation is a community problem. Recrea- 
tion once centered in the isolated home. With the growth 
of population and the congregation of people in smaller 
areas, and the consequent increase of opportunity for 
contact between the children and youth, recreation went 
to the streets, the schools, and the playground, to the 
community dance hall, or settlement, or church. The 
field houses of Chicago in the midst of their small parks, 
the social settlements scattered throughout our large 
cities, and the social centers in the schools are recogni- 
tions of the fact that recreation is a community problem. 
This is as true of the small village as it is of a neighbor- 
hood in the large city. 

Various economic problems are neighborhood con- 
cerns. If a community is a village or small town, it 
usually has one predominant economic interest. If it is 
a manufacturing community, it usually centers about 
one kind of factory. Sometimes natural conditions and 
resources determine what this shall be. In other cases, 
however, it is the outgrowth of the activities of certain 
pioneers. For reasons similar to those already outlined, 
most problems of consumption of goods are common to a 
certain neighborhood. People of like tastes and stand- 
ards of living congregate together. That people of the 
same craft lived on the same street in a medieval town, 
was not simply the result of laws commanding them to do 
so, aS is sometimes asserted. They lived together be- 
cause they had common interests ; they were alike in more 
respects than others. People of the same social level, 
the same nationality and the same customs do so still. 
Their standard of living is largely the result of imitation 
of others, and therefore is fairly uniform in a given com- 
munity. Hence, any efforts that may be desirable to 
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lower the cost of living or to improve the standard of 
living can best be carried forward by an appeal to com- 
munity interests. The same is true with reference to 
many problems of commercial development. The com- 
munity as a whole is involved in its prosperity. If any 
considerable progress is to be made, it must be through 
codperative effort on the part of a large proportion of 
the people in that community, and it can be best accom- 
plished by an appeal to neighborhood pride and loyalty. 

Again, certain educational problems are peculiar to a 
community. For example, in a community composed of 
artisans, the kind of school course suitable for the pupils 
in that community’s school will be different from that 
adapted to the needs of the young people from the fam- 
ilies in a neighborhood peopled by the rich. The success 
of the school buildings as social centers depends much 
upon a similarity of community interests as shown by the 
work in the schools of New York City under the direction 
of Dr. Leipziger. 

Once again, certain problems of socialization are also 
community problems. Poverty no longer can be dealt 
with as an individual matter. It is a community prob- 
lem. The causes that produce it as well as the measures 
for its prevention and remedy center in the neighborhood 
in which it is to be found. A similar statement could 
be made with reference to crime. Criminal gangs grow 
out of community conditions. So also do gangs that have 
for their purpose measures of socialization, like the Boy 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, boys’ clubs, and similar 
movements. Consideration must be given to the like- 
nesses that characterize boys and girls in the same com- 
munity, if these measures are to be successful. More- 
over, the same thing is true of welfare movements that 
have for their purpose the creation of efficient citizenship 
among adults. Whole communities in Ohio were cor- 
rupted politically by the growth of common sentiments 
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concerning the money-value of the franchise, while other 
communities nearby were dominated by an entirely dif- 
ferent sentiment. The social center, so far as it has not 
met the expectations of its well-wishers, has failed to 
recognize the fundamental character of the neighbor- 
hood in which it was located. 

Perhaps this is sufficient to show that at least a con- 
siderable number of welfare problems are primarily com- 
munity problems. They are the outgrowth of common 
sentiments, modes of thought, traditions, and types of 
mind that grow up in a group of people bound together 
by common interests or drawn together by reason of a 
common physical situation. 


SOME METHODS OF PROMOTING COMMUNITY WELFARE 


The University of Wisconsin, through its Extension 
Division, has endeavored to meet these welfare needs in 
that State through the organization of a special depart- 
ment. I am not presuming to say that the methods car- 
ried out at Wisconsin are the only possible or even the 
best ones. I am simply reporting what has been done 
with the hope that our experience may be of value to 
others who are endeavoring to meet these same problems 
and with the further hope that other experiments may be 
made that may contribute to a better solution of these 
problems. To meet certain specialized welfare problems, 
four bureaus have been organized in the Welfare Depart- 
ment, namely, the Municipal Reference Bureau, the So- 
cial Center Bureau, the Health Instruction Bureau, and 
the Community Music Bureau. Each of these bureaus 
undertakes to devote itself to a particular class of wel- 
fare problems. The Municipal Reference Bureau takes 
up all such community problems as are municipal in their 
nature. For example, the question of the methods of 
paving and lighting streets, municipal sewage systems, 
water systems, municipal government, housing ordin- 
ances, curfew laws —in short, all such problems as can 
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be dealt with best by municipal officials. The Social Cen- 
ter Bureau deals with such educational problems as con- 
nect themselves most readily with the use of the school- 
houses for community social purposes. The Health In- 
struction Bureau deals especially with the problems of 
health which can be handled by the community. The 
Community Music Bureau has for its special purpose the 
development of the musical talent in a community, and 
relates itself particularly to the welfare of the community 
through its cultural and recreational possibilities. Such 
problems as are not extensive enough in their nature or 
are not developed enough to require a bureau are handled 
through the Department by the Secretary. 

In addition to the personal contact involved in the 
work of the heads of the bureaus and the Secretary of the 
Department, the following methods have been evolved 
for the promotion of welfare projects: Classes are or- 
ganized in a study of these welfare problems already 
mentioned. Sometimes these classes are in subjects for 
which credit is given in the University on the regular 
course of study; others are purely informational and in- 
spirational in their character, and have for their aim 
community betterment. Such classes, for example, are 
those on poverty and its related problems, the nature and 
care of the adolescent, and labor problems. Through 
correspondence, information and advice is given the 
communities of the State on such specific problems as 
water supply, garbage and sewage disposal, consolidated 
schools, social centers, organization of musical activities, 
fly-extermination campaigns, and milk supply. When it 
appears desirable, conferences are arranged by the rep- 
resentatives of the Welfare Department and groups of 
interested persons in a community. Through these con- 
ferences in a number of cases mistakes have been cor- 
rected in municipal water-works plans whereby the com- 
munity has been saved thousands of dollars. Advice on 
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methods of organizing the philanthropic agencies of com- 
munities has sometimes prevented organization upon a 
basis which has not been approved by the experience of 
other cities. Exhibits on welfare problems, such as in- 
fant welfare, health, and community development, have 
either been rented or built and displayed in various places 
throughout the State. In connection with these there 
has usually been held a short institute with addresses and 
demonstrations bearing upon certain aspects of the prob- 
lems presented in the exhibit. What are known as com- 
munity institutes have been organized and carried out in 
various localities in the State. Last year seven of these 
were held with great success. An effort is made to 
learn, by a social survey, what the two or three most 
pressing problems in a given community are, and so build 
the program of the institute so as to most fully meet 
these problems. A three day program of addresses, con- 
ferences, and demonstrations is held and an exhibit in- 
stalled, presenting the facts which bear upon the partic- 
ular problems under consideration. The dissemination 
of information on community problems is also secured 
through published bulletins and prepared copy for the 
newspapers of the State. This has been most thorough- 
ly worked out with reference to the problem of health. 
In connection with the institutes, conferences are held 
with local officials and organizations, the purpose being 
to secure permanent results in the community following 
the enthusiasm aroused by the institute. Local boards 
of health, city councils, commissions of various kinds, 
and boards of education are examples of the organiza- 
tions with which conferences are held in order to make 
permanent the work of the institute. 

A number of methods are still to be worked out. One 
of the needs which has risen above the threshold of con- 
sciousness in the minds of those who have been dealing 
with this welfare work is further permanent organization 
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to secure in communities the carrying out of the prop- 
ositions decided upon. We have found that in welfare 
work as in other matters what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and therefore there must be some 
definite organization to see that the particular job on 
hand is attended to. Just how this can be most effective- 
ly done has not yet been thoroughly worked out. 

There is a mass of material available in books and 
reports of the State and national governments, of State 
departments and commissions, of private associations and 
organizations of various kinds, which is used by very 
few of the people. It seems a great pity that so much 
valuable material should be lying waste in libraries and 
voluminous reports when it might be made useful to the 
people of the country. Some of this material is made ac- 
cessible in condensed and readable form for the ordinary 
citizen who has no time or inclination to wade through 
long books or extensive articles. Wisconsin has not yet 
carried out a program by which this can be done. It is 
doing something along this line in its Extension Bulletins, 
but there is so much more that might be done and our 
methods thus far devised are so clumsy that we can not 
feel that we have done more than face the problem and 
touch the fringe of the garment. Methods must be de- 
vised to make available to the people the material which 
is now at hand on some subjects. Care must be taken 
that ‘‘half-baked’’ and unproved findings of some en- 
thusiast, who has not the scientific patience to try his 
work before publishing it, shall not be placed before the 
people in the guise of science. There is so much that is 
established which has not yet been dreamed of by the 
people, that we have no cause to spend our time in be- 
wailing the fact that we do not know much about some 
things. Something of this is being done in the lantern 
slide collections which have been made by various univer- 
sities and schools, and by collections of exhibit materials 
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which set forth facts in such a way that people with the 
minimum of effort can grasp them. The latter is well 
illustrated by the exhibit sent out last year by the Ameri- 
can Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. In a sky-room of their splendid building at 
Dayton, the National Cash Register Company has a man 
whose only business is to read and digest books and re- 
ports and work out the main ideas contained in those 
books and reports in a kind of diagram form, so that any 
one may see at a glance what the book contains in its rela- 
tions. Something of that sort must come in all our social 
work before our educational institutions shall become 
really democratic. Too often our educational institu- 
tions are aristocracies of letters. Some of them are now 
republics of letters. Supported by the people who have 
no time for anything but the toil of the world, and the 
business of the world, they must become democracies of 
letters. Those who in the last analysis furnish the money 
for the social sciences have a right to demand that the 
culture, the science, and the guidance for life worked out 
in the colleges shall be brought to the common people. If 
the ideals which have been cherished by our greatest edu- 
cators in this country are not merely an iridescent dream, 
the universities and colleges must make available to the 
people the practical results of their researches and their 
thinking. 

This brief outline can only suggest in a very general 
way the effort that is being made in one State to bring 
to the communities of that State the best knowledge that 
is obtainable throughout the world on various communi- 
ty problems. So multitudinous are the problems that 
present themselves for solution, and so bewildering is the 
array of easy and ill-considered remedies proposed, that 
great care has been taken to undertake nothing that has 
not been thoroughly and carefully considered. For ex- 
ample, without a doubt, one of the greatest problems im- 
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mediately before various communities in this and every 
other State of the Mississippi Valley is the problem of the 
economic development of the smaller communities. With 
the rural localities constantly losing their population, 
with villages either decreasing in population or remaining 
at a stand-still from decade to decade, with the intense 
competition which the merchants in these villages and 
towns are feeling by reason of the activity of the mail 
order houses and the merchants of the larger places, 
there is certainly a problem as to how to enable these 
communities to best serve the people of their communities 
at the least cost to the consumers and at the same time 
to preserve economic institutions indigenous to the pop- 
ulation of that community. The future welfare of the 
country depends upon the adoption of a policy wide- 
visioned in its outlook, and based upon fundamental 
principles of social welfare. The interests of antagonis- 
tic classes must be ‘‘synergized’’, to use Ward’s term, 
so that the welfare of all classes may be promoted at the 
expense of none. Every one of these welfare problems 
must be considered with reference to its bearing upon the 
welfare of the people as a whole. Any narrower view 
would be self-destructive and foolish. Social history is 
being made in the Mississippi Valley. Welfare work is 
an attempt to guide the currents of life so that that his- 
tory shall be one of continuous progress and social bet- 
terment; that the next generation shall be better off 
economically than the present; that its children and youth 
shall have a better chance to live a normal, healthy life; 
that its adults may find a place in the great social fabric 
that shall at once satisfy their yearning for better things 
and supply for them an adequate outlet for the expres- 
sion of their abilities; and that civilization may be ad- 
vanced by an improvement in the adjustment of social 
relations. The aim is amore socialized individual, better 
homes, healthier and happier people, increased opportun- 
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ities for honest work, leisure for culture and for service, 
and — the outcome of it all — an increase in the general 
well-being. 








THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF THE USE OF SUP- 
PLEMENTARY READING IN THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY, AS DISCLOSED BY AN INVES- 
TIGATION OF HIGH SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
IN MINNESOTA 


By O. M. Dickerson 


The results of recent college entrance examinations, 
published in the November issue of the History Teacher’s 
Magazine, disclose most painfully the fact that history 
teaching in our secondary schools is inefficient. So long 
as only thirty-eight per cent of all persons who under- 
take a reasonable examination can make a grade of 60, 
we can not pretend that the results are even creditable. 
It is our duty as teachers of history to discover the cause 
of this inefficiency and to help to secure better results. 
We can not accept thirty-eight per cent as the full meas- 
ure of our ability to do good work. 

One reason for the present situation is that history 
is a comparatively new subject of instruction. Our uni- 
versities and colleges have not yet retired even the first 
generation of history teachers. The majority of history 
instructors of all grades in our higher institutions of 
learning are comparatively young men. History courses 
have not been in operation long enough to supply a large 
body of specially trained teachers. The expansion of 
the field offers another reason. History courses are be- 
ing multiplied and divided at a very rapid rate and every 
new phase of the subject is clamoring for recognition. 
While this broadening of the field has been a good thing, 
it has confused young teachers fresh from our best 
schools. They honestly do not know what to select from 
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the great mass of material that confronts them. Even 
though the specific courses are fairly well defined as 
ancient, medieval and modern, English, and American, 
the content of these courses can be almost anything, 
since in his university course the young teacher has fre- 
quently concentrated his attention upon some phase of 
these larger fields and consequently tends to distort its 
relative importance. 

Public school officials have been confused by the 
rapid development and broadening of the field, with its 
consequent multiplication of valuable works of reference. 
Those seeking to provide working libraries for history 
do not know what to buy, nor are history teachers able 
to tell them. What suits one teacher is of very little 
value to the next, because of different preparation and 
different interests. We may just as well admit frankly 
that as a group of teachers we are without common stand- 
ards of what should be taught in the various courses, 
what constitutes a working library in any course, what a 
pupil should know as a result of taking a specifie course, 
how much time should be spent in preparing a lesson, or 
how the courses should be conducted. Each teacher has 
been a law unto himself. Such being the case, we have 
no cause to complain because school officials can not un- 
derstand why one teacher’s work is not just as good as 
another’s, nor can we object to the policy of farming the 
history out to any teacher who happens to have a vacant 
period on the program. So long as history teaching is 
without standards, it is essentially unskilled labor which 
any person may perform. 

Our difficulty is not so much a question of inade- 
quately prepared teachers as it is a question of standards. 
This is shown clearly in the results of the examinations 
in botany, the subject which has the distinction of being 
the worst taught of the sciences, and one that is almost 
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as poorly taught as history... Any one familiar with 
botany teaching in our high schools knows that it varies 
with each teacher that comes — one insists upon a study 
of classification, another upon plant physiology, and an- 
other upon adaptation to environment; one studies the 
microscopic plants, another flowers, another trees, and 
soon. There is no common standard of what should be 
taught, nor of equipment, even among those especially 
trained as teachers of botany. The results tell the story 
as they do in history. 

When invited to take part on this program to discuss 
supplementary reading in history, I answered that I did 
not know what was expected of me, but that so far as I 
had any idea of what was meant by ‘‘supplementary read- 
ing’’, I was opposed to it, since I could not see why read- 
ing should be any more supplemental to a course in his- 
tory than laboratory work should be supplemental to a 
course in physics. The reading should be an integral 
part of the course, and not in any sense supplementary. 
The word ‘‘supplementary’’ suggests something optional, 
something dragged in. Let us discard the word and the 
practice, and incorporate in our courses the work that 
should be there, and have none of it supplementary. 
Let us eall it library or laboratory work and so make it 
respectable. 

Several surveys of the conditions of history teaching 
in secondary schools have been made recently, and a com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Educational Association is now 
at work on such a survey. Only a part of the data is 
available, but that portion shows that Minnesota is at 
least an average State. Its schools are possibly even 
better than those of its neighbors, certainly no worse. 
Our schools have the advantage of a considerable amount 


1 Only 41.7 per cent of those taking the college entrance examinations 
made a grade of 60 per cent. — History Teacher’s Magazine, Vol, IV, p. 257. 
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of State aid, they have a special high school inspector, 
and have a good working manual with definite outlines 
and library lists for each subject. Nearly all of the 
teachers have college or university training. 

The courses given are ancient history — sometimes 
Greek and Roman as separate courses — medieval and 
modern history, and American history. English his- 
tory is taught in a very few schools outside of the larger 
cities. Ancient history is by all odds the most popular 
course, with European history next, and American his- 
tory a bad third.? Ancient and modern European his- 
tory each get a full year and American history but half 
of that time. Recitation periods are uniformly five a 
week and from forty to fifty-five minutes in length. The 
actual time of preparation of a lesson averages about an 
hour; many have only a single recitation period. Con- 
sequently any work definitely planned for high schools 
must be capable of completion in some five or six hours 
of work a week. There is no more time to be had. Ten 
hours a week, counting recitation periods an hour, would 
be placed at the disposal of history teachers, and pre- 
sumably, as in case of the sciences, could be divided as 
they see fit. 

There are practically no working libraries for his- 
tory outside of the larger cities, and even some of these 
are without equipment of a suitable character. Only 
seven schools out of fifty report duplicates enough to 
accommodate classes of any size. The others give only 
a general list of books of varying value. American his- 
tory is best equipped and European history is least pro- 
vided for. 

Teachers generally agree that library work should 
be done, but find it impossible without proper facilities. 


2 The totals from eighty schools reporting are: ancient history, 3,474; 
European history, 1,775; English history, 671; American history, 1,036; 
and civics, 1,279. 
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Outside of such cities as Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and a very few others, almost no library work is being 
done to-day in the European history courses beyond the 
reading of another text of the same grade, or at best the 
material in a source book. American history is better 
off in some cases because a short period is studied inten- 
sively by the library method. Some teachers assign 
topics, and one teacher, with the largest per capita ap- 
propriation for library purposes in the State, says that 
she has her pupils read one historical novel a year as the 
only work outside of the text. 

The one fact that stands out above all others is that 
there are no common standards of how library work 
should be done, how much can be done, nor of material 
needed for it. The amount of money available for addi- 
tions to the libraries is encouraging. Several schools 
report from $500 to $1000 per year, while smaller schools 
report from fifty cents to a dollar per pupil. An en- 
couraging number say that their boards will ‘‘spend what- 
ever is necessary’’. Consequently history teachers can 
have excellent equipment by asking for it and showing 
that it is essential to good work. 

Schools and teachers will need considerable help in 
selecting working libraries. The absence of agreement 
among teachers as to the books most valuable for a 
specific course is somewhat disconcerting. For instance, 
in European history twenty-six different books which 
should be read wholly or in part by every member of the 
class were mentioned in the replies, while only one book 
was named four times, and only five others were named 
by two persons. About half the teachers failed to select 
a single book as desirable for use by an entire class, evi- 
dently having no definite ideas on the subject. 

A library should be made up of two portions: a small 
list of books in constant use and a general list, covering 
a wide range of subjects, from which information upon 
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any topic connected with the course in history may be 
found. The first part of the library contains the books 
that each member of the class must use, while the second 
contains many that are used only occasionally and then 
not by many members of the class. The library may well 
be compared to a science laboratory. There is always 
the special apparatus for every pupil, comprising test 
tubes, microscopes, reagents, work tables, etc.; and the 
more general apparatus, comprising high power micro- 
scopes, hoods, accurate scales, ete. The first list is limit- 
ed in number, comparatively inexpensive, and present in 
sufficient quantity to supply each student with a working 
outfit. The second class of apparatus is more expensive 
and often is not duplicated, since a single piece answers 
every purpose for class work. This last class corre- 
sponds to the general library, while the first corresponds 
to the limited or working side of the library. 

I know of but three methods of doing library work: 
first, by reading extracts to the class; second, by assign- 
ing topics for special reports; and third, by assigning 
material for the entire class to read. The first is usually 
ineffective, and gives the class no training in the use of 
books. The second is decidedly unsatisfactory as a gen- 
eral method of procedure because it breaks up class work. 
It is essentially the seminary method and is not adapted 
to young students, as only one student works at a time in 
the recitation. The third is the most satisfactory as a 
general method of procedure, because it permits genuine 
class work based upon the material used by all. To be 
effective, however, it requires duplicates in sufficient num- 
ber that each member of the class may have access to the 
material. The time has come to demand and get equip- 
ment to do our work in the most efficient manner. 

The efficiency of a library is measured by the num- 
ber of persons it will accommodate at any one time on a 
given subject. One book can be used by only one person 
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at a time; and, as study periods are necessarily limited, 
not more than four persons can use a single book for a 
five page reference in a single day. Consequently, when- 
ever a teacher has classes of fifteen or more and his li- 
brary is made up of single copies, he soon finds it phy- 
sically impossible to do library work. He finds one book 
for fifteen little more valuable than no book at all. It 
is just as wasteful to attempt to have a number of pupils 
use one book as it would be to try to have a group of car- 
penters use one hammer. A contractor who would sup- 
ply only one hammer for a dozen workmen and then ex- 
pect each workman to use that hammer would be a 
curiosity, nor would any builder tolerate such methods. 
Yet teachers of history attempt to do efficient work with 
a one-hammer equipment, and the great majority of our 
secondary schools are one-hammer schools. Further- 
more, there is a tendency among librarians to discourage 
the purchase of enough copies of the most useful books 
to supply an entire class. Unless we can secure the nec- 
essary number of duplicates to meet our needs, real li- 
brary work must be abandoned. How can we get them? 

In the first place it is a self-evident fact that it is im- 
possible to duplicate an entire library. Only that portion 
of it need be duplicated that is to be used by a number of 
people at a given time. This forces us to decide what 
books we shall use, and their selection forces us to deter- 
mine in advance the main topies to be studied. It is also 
evident that the same set of topics should be very gen- 
erally used for the main library work in a specific course, 
or we can not expect very much improvement in library 
conditions. So long as teachers differ so widely as they 
do at present, school boards will be slow to supply dupli- 
cates. They certainly will not duplicate a different set 
of books with every change in teachers. They have a 
right to know that the equipment they purchase is prop- 
erly selected and that it will be used for some time. With 
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standardized work and standard equipment a teacher 
can much more easily convince school officials that her 
demands for proper equipment are legitimate and not 
mere personal vagaries. 

I believe the solution of the library and the reading 
problem is in sight. It is identical] in character with the 
laboratory problem in physics, which has been solved 
most efficiently. It was out of the question to do labo- 
ratory work on all topics, nor was it feasible to leave each 
teacher to his own devices. Science men gradually agreed 
that certain great divisions of physics should be covered 
by laboratory work, such as mechanics, heat, light, sound, 
and electricity; and that certain definite laws and prin- 
ciples of each main division should be illustrated by a 
fixed minimum of experiments. Having agreed upon 
such a delimitation of the field, it was a simple matter to 
decide upon apparatus for the demonstrations, and even 
to devise new and better apparatus. Standards were set 
up. School men knew what apparatus was needed in a 
physics laboratory, and to-day we find a great uniform- 
ity in the equipment of such laboratories all over the 
country. <A laboratory course has a definite content ev- 
erywhere, and the results of the work measured by the 
examination tests show efficiency.® 

History is where physics was years ago. The first 
problem is to delimit the field. We have agreed upon 
the courses. Let us now, as did the physicists, agree 
among ourselves upon the minimum number of main 
topics in each course which deserve library work. Such 
topics will not be very numerous. It is impossible to do 
library work on all topics. We must select — and why 
not all use the same topics in a specific course? Having 
made such a selection, we can then lay out with preci- 


3 Of 744 persons taking the college entrance examinations in physics 
in 1913, 58.5 per eent made the passing grade of 60 per cent. — History 
Teacher’s Magazine, Vol. IV, p. 257. 
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sion the most effective apparatus in the shape of books, 
maps, lantern slides, and other illustrative material to 
teach these main topics effectively. An historical library 
will acquire definite content. School men will know when 
the necessary material is present and when it is not. A 
shelf of books can not be mistaken for a library as it is 
now, and it will enable schools to adopt a progressive 
policy of securing equipment. Such a policy will also 
lead to a decided improvement in the books most needed 
for the special topics, just as the delimitation of the field 
in physics has led to the development of greatly improved 
apparatus for the various experiments. Whenever a 
special topic becomes the basis of library work through- 
out the schools of the United States, the best men in the 
country will attack the problem of supplying for that 
topic improved library material adapted to the grade of 
pupils who are doing the work. 

Evidence warrants the conclusion that Minnesota 
teachers are ready for this suggestion. In the question- 
aire sent to the high schools of Minnesota, each teacher 
of a course in history was asked to indicate what main 
topics in the course are considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to require library work from each member of the 
class. The replies from some fifty of the larger high 
schools indicate that many teachers do not know what 
should be done or what books ought to be purchased. 
Many frankly admit that such is the case and ask for 
help. Those who think they know what main topics re- 
quire library work tend to agree upon the topics. Thus, 
while thirty-two different topics were reported in Euro- 
pean history, only twelve topics received more than 
three votes, and some of these were mentioned by about 
half of those who had any choice. The topics were feud- 
alism, the Crusades, papacy and empire, the rise of na- 
tions, biographies of great men, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the rise of the lower classes, the English 
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Parliament, the French Revolution, and the twentieth 
century. Ancient history reflects similar conditions. 
Some thirty-five separate topics were reported, but only 
ten received the votes of three or more instructors. These 
were the manners and customs of the Greeks, the Golden 
Age, art and architecture, Greek culture, Persian Wars, 
biography, the life and customs of the Romans, Roman 
government, the rise of Christianity, and German in- 
vasions. Only thirty-one separate topics were suggested 
in American history, of which the following eleven re- 
ceived the support of three or more: the development of 
the West, the Critical Period, the Revolution, the Con- 
stitution, political parties, slavery, the growth of sec- 
tional feeling, economic forces, financial history including 
banks and coinage, reconstruction, and the period since 
1877. 

These facts clearly indicate that it is feasible to se- 
cure general agreement among teachers of history as to 
general minimum requirements for library work, at least 
so far as the main topics are concerned, and that is the 
crucial point. If we can secure agreement there, the 
library question will almost solve itself, because we can 
easily secure general agreement as to the most effective 
books upon a given topic, and these are the ones which 
should be duplicated. 

I trust that those who follow in this discussion will 
point out specific ways and means for securing some 
such standardization as I have suggested for each course 
in history. But it will be of little import if we content 
ourselves with talking about what should be done. It 
will take work to secure standards. This organization 
should at once appoint an aggressive committee and em- 
power it to seek the aid of other teachers’ organizations 
in determining standards for library work, and then ac- 
tively try to secure the general acceptance of these stan- 
dards by school men, teachers’ organizations, State in- 
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spectors, and college entrance boards, so as to bring the 
greatest possible pressure of public opinion to bear in 
securing their general recognition. 











THE USE OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN 
THE TEACHING OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


By S. H. Dopson 


Professor Seeley says that ‘‘It is impossible that the 
history of any State should possess any interest unless it 
show some sort of development’’; and Bishop Stubbs 
tells us that ‘‘ Nothing in the past is dead to the man who 
would learn how the present came to be what it is.’’ The 
latter statement is, at least, a partial justification for the 
study of ancient history; while the former becomes the 
criterion for the selection of those States which are 
worthy of study, or at least of detailed study. 

In looking over the field of those nations of south- 
eastern Asia which are usually included under the title of 
Oriental peoples, one finds so much of real permanent in- 
terest and value, and especially so many of the begin- 
nings in law, in ethics, in religion, in literature, in sci- 
ence, in philosophy, in art, and in education, that one 
finds it necessary to take thought as to what portion of 
this almost unlimited amount of material should be se- 
lected for study, and what should be omitted. And yet 
the nations which have contributed the beginnings in 
these various fields have, with the exception of the He- 
brews, completed their work and yielded up the ghost. 
The record of much of what they thought, and felt, and 
expressed in deeds, is but now being unearthed, while a 
considerable part was taken over and incorporated into 
the life of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and 
by them has been transmitted to the peoples of western 
Europe and America. The field for ancient history is 
so extensive and the time allowed for it, even in the best 
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high schools, is so short, that the problem of selection 
from this mass of material confronts the teacher at the 
outset. What facts one may select is not determined by 
any mere whim of this or that teacher, but by the relative 
valuation of the material at hand. One is forced to in- 
clude those events which seem essential to the story of 
the people under consideration. The non-essentials are 
thus eliminated. This process of measuring and giving 
value to historical events will vary according to the in- 
sight of the teacher. 

The time-allotment alone would preclude the possi- 
bility of giving more than the merest outline of the polit- 
ical life of the Oriental nations. But, from the point of 
view of their contributions in other lines of endeavor, 
much more than an outline seems necessary. By this ex- 
clusion in the Oriental group, and a similar exclusion in 
the field of Greek and Roman civilization, we have left 
only those events which are needed to make the complete 
story of the periods covered. 

When we come to examine the text-books on ancient 
history, and there are several excellent ones now to be 
had, we are met by at least two fundamental defects: 
first, unequal inclusion and exclusion of events treated ; 
and second, arrangement of events without regard for 
the idea of development. Sometimes it is possible to 
rearrange the material. One must admit that the limits 
placed upon a text-book, either by its very nature, or by 
the publisher, or both, would preclude the possibility of 
making an ideal book. And because of this natural de- 
fect of omission, one finds himself driven to the expedi- 
ency of filling in the gaps with readings beyond the text- 
book. 

The amount of material used concerning any one*na- 
tion is not so important as the method used in obtaining 
that material; that is, in thinking the mass of material 
into its organic units or movements in history. The 
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three fundamental ideas to be ever kept in view by the 
history teacher are, first, to give the pupil the scientific 
method of thinking history; second, to inspire him with 
the spirit of history; and third, to give him at least a 
skeleton outline of the field of history covered. This 
skeleton outline should not be a barren desert. On the 
contrary it should have upon its surface numerous rich 
oases of the intenser moments of a people’s life-story — 
those moments when they approach the threshold of the 
infinite through their understanding and appreciation of 
the head and heart of the finite. Here again one has to 
resort to the more detailed outside accounts of the special 
points to realize the complete story. 

The problem of outside or supplementary reading 
raises the question of the note-book in history. The note- 
book in history has the very greatest value to the history 
teacher as well as to the history student. In my own 
classes, when I taught ancient history, I required the 
note-book for the following uses: first, to make a record 
of the assignment of the lesson — including the events, 
the questions, and the references to volume and page; 
second, to make careful notes upon readings in text-book 
and reference work; third, to make note of such questions 
as arise during the course of the reading, and such an- 
swers as may occur to the student; fourth, to make note 
of such comments made upon the lesson, either by the 
teacher or some student, as seem valuable; fifth, to take 
notes upon the essential parts of reports on outside read- 
ings made by students from time to time; and sixth, to 
record the general conclusions of the class upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. A note-book of this character not 
only helps the pupil to give a truer interpretation to his 
subject, by having his gleanings from the various sources 
critically adjudged, but it also makes possible an organ- 
ization of the material into its organic movements. More- 
over, the subject in this higher sense is driven home with 
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an added force through the larger viewpoint which it in- 
spires. In addition the note-book becomes a visible evi- 
dence of the mental evolution of the student in that par- 
ticular subject. This fact alone would justify the use of 
the note-book in the manner indicated above. But more 
will be said upon the note-book in connection with the 
conduct of the recitation. 

In a general way, and from the viewpoint of the 
amount of material used in the teaching of history, there 
are three fairly well defined classes of teachers. First, 
there is the teacher who is satisfied with what the text- 
book offers. The lessons are assigned by pages, and the 
hearing of the lesson moves on by paragraphs and pages. 
Happily this species is rapidly becoming extinct. But 
there is another species within this text-book class of 
teachers or keepers, who make a pretense of cutting the 
text-material into a series of topics. These topics mere- 
ly follow the order in which they are found in the book, 
with no consideration for relative value and sequence, 
and the recitation proceeds as in the case above. In both 
cases the mental function is mere verbal memory, or per- 
ilously close to it. The resultant influence is a deaden- 
ing of the powers of observation, comparison, and con- 
clusion; and finally, the sense of appreciation, of both the 
process and the resulting product, remains in its em- 
bryonic state. 

Then there is the second class, who must needs bring 
so much material from text-book, from secondary author- 
ities, from sources — legal, constitutional, and personal 
—and from photographs and other evidences too nu- 
merous to detail here, in order to throw light upon I know 
not what. Certainly not upon the child’s mental picture 
of the subject under discussion, for that picture —if he 
ever was fortunate enough to begin the creation of such a 
picture — is now buried so deep beneath this overwhelm- 
ing mass of material, disjointed and otherwise, that little 
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now remains beyond the pains and disgust incident to the 
efforts expended and the profits in hand. Such a person 
may be a well fitted research student, able and scholarly, 
and a much-needed person in his field. But that field is 
certainly not in the réle of the history teacher, and espe- 
cially of the high school history teacher. 

The third class of history teachers includes those 
who are sufficiently scholarly to meet all the needs and de- 
mands of first class high school history work, and who 
have the material so well organized into its organic units, 
or thought-movements, and its transitional phases, as to 
leave the richly completed story in readiness to be re- 
solved as a mental product into educational mental pro- 
cesses. 

It would be most interesting and profitable to point 
out with critical estimate the principal sources and sec- 
ondary authorities, which could be used as supplementary 
reading in ancient history, but the scope of so good a 
purpose, together with the time-limits of this paper, pre- 
cludes the possibility of its realization at this time. ‘As 
an alternative, I wish to give a type of a lesson plan on 
ancient history involving supplementary reading, and to 
indicate (1) the mode of assigning lessons to pupils of 
high school grade, and (2) the manner of conducting such 
recitations in order that the threefold purpose indicated 
above may in some part be realized. 

For purposes of illustration, I have selected from my 
Syllabus on Ancient History the subject of ‘‘The Expan- 
sion or Colonization of Greece’’. While such a subject 
may be too large for a single lesson, it constitutes a les- 
son-unity, and is therefore susceptible of being consid- 
ered as an organic whole, and as a mental product may be 
resolved into educational mental processes. Not until 
these steps in organizing the subject for teaching pur- 
poses have been developed is the teacher prepared to 
make his assignment of the lesson and to direct the course 
of the recitation. 
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The pupil is already familiar with the nature and 
original form of the government of the city-state. He 
also has some acquaintance with Greek religious views. 
The following is an outline of the subject with references 
to text-book and the necessary secondary authorities and 
sources, which would be found useful in the teaching of 
this lesson-unity : 

{. The Expansion or Colonizing of Greece (about 750-500 B. C.) 
1. Purposes of teaching the subject. 

a. To show how the Greeks, in their restless period of tran- 
sition from prehistoric times, and in adjusting themselves 
to the condition of life in their city-states, pressed on 
to larger opportunities through the founding of new 
city-states. 

b. To set forth the nature, the process, and the character of 
the colonies, and their relation to the mother-cities. 

e. To explain how this work not only extended the institu- 
tions and influence of Greece, but also brought the Greeks 
in conflict with the Oriental powers of Persia and Carth- 
age. 

[I. Mental steps taken by the pupil to realize the above purposes. 
1. Causes or forces operating to create the movement. 
a. Political — oppressive rule in home cities. 
b. Economic. 
(1) Trade. 
(2) The land system (family-system) often deprived a 
member of his share. 

e. Social. 

(1) Growing population required more land space. 
(2) Popular discontent. 
2. Purposes of Greek settlers. 

a. Immediate — to free themselves from the unsatisfactory 
conditions at home. 

b. Remote — to make permanent homes, and to have larger 
opportunities. 

e. Compare with the purpose of the Phoenicians. 

3. The Greek method of colonizing. 
a. The preparations — idea of ‘‘home’’. 
b. The organization of a colony — idea of prominence. 
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e. Relation of colony to its mother-city. 
d. Compare with the Phoenician method of colonizing and 
note difference. 

4. Location of colonies and its significance. 

5. Significance of the ‘‘colony-form’’ of expansion in Greek 
history. 

6. Geography — location of new colonies, names of tribes form- 
ing them, and routes thereto. 

7. General conclusions — giving in compact and logical unity 
the complete story followed by a statement by some pupil, 
and recorded by the class. 

III. Means used to stimulate the pupil’s thought. 

1. Assignment of lesson. 

2. Questions and directions for work. 

3. Map work to bring out the geographical features. 

a. Individual outline maps of Greece. 
b. Location of new colonies, with routes thereto, and names 
of tribes connected with them. 

4. References. 

a. Text-book — Webster’s Ancient History, pp. 176-180. 
b. Secondary authorities. 
(1) Cunningham’s Western Civilization, pp. 1, 86-91. 
(2) Bury’s History of Greece: Causes, pp. 86-89; Col- 
onies in East and West, pp. 89-106; Ships and Growth 
of Trade, pp. 106-110; Foreign Influence on Greece, 
pp. 110-117; and Influence on Home City, pp. 118-119. 
e. Sources. 
(1) Webster’s Readings in Ancient History, pp. 53-62 
(examples of tyrants). 
(2) Herodotus, Book IV, pp. 150-159 (Colony of Cyrene). 
(3) Thucydides, Book VI, pp. 2-5 (Colony of Sicily). 
This work should then be divided into units and as- 
signed to individual pupils for study. Each pupil should 
be given such simple suggestions as will start him aright 
in the work of analysis. He should then be required to 
draw some conclusions as a result of his study. 
During the recitation hour the order of the reports 
of the individual pupils upon this personal work should 
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ordinarily follow the logical order of the assignment and 
the subject itself as outlined. The class-room should 
have the spirit of the open forum, where there is the 
freest criticism and discussion. The individual work of 
each student should be stated and freely discussed in a 
sympathetic way. The errors will thus be eliminated, 
and the truth be retained. When this course has covered 
the work of all pupils, the general conclusions should be 
stated by some one of the pupils. Thus each pupil will 
have an opportunity to record the results. 

The work so developed must needs resort to outside 
or supplementary reading to make the story complete and 
also to afford the student an opportunity to exercise his 
mental powers. In so far as source material of the 
proper grade is available, I should use it in preference 
to secondary authorities, because the pupil is thereby 
forced to rely upon his own judgment. In this way he 
becomes a discoverer of truth, new to himself, and it be- 
comes his own in a real sense. I do not know that there 
is such aterm as reasonal memory, but I do know that the 
highest form of memory which grasps and holds firmly 
the thoughts and feelings of its experience comes through 
the reasoning process. 

According to the plan suggested, the material con- 
tributed by the text-book, by maps and map work, by 
readings from secondary authorities and from sources, 
passes through the crucible of the class-room of free crit- 
icism and discussion, and comes out in the form of a rich- 
ly completed, newly discovered story made by real, en- 
thusiastic boys and girls. 








SOME PHASES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
NORTHWEST, 1783-1786 


By James ALTON JAMES 


A year ago it was my privilege to read a paper be- 
fore the Mississsippi Valley Historical Association on 
the subject of Some Significant Events During the Last 
Year of the Revolution in the West. To-night it is my 
purpose to present a study of some of the phases of West- 
ern history during the three years after the declaration 
of peace. I desire, especially, to discuss the relation of 
George Rogers Clark to these events. 

The discontinuance of general hostilities in the West 
rendered the regular military organization in that sec- 
tion unnecessary, and Clark was voted out of commission. 
When imparting the content of this resolution, Governor 
Harrison concluded his letter as follows: ‘‘But before I 
take leave of you, I feel myself called on in the most 
forcible manner, to return to you my thanks, and those of 
my council, for the very great and singular services you 
have rendered your country in wresting so great and 
valuable a territory out of the hands of the British en- 
emy, repelling the attacks of their savage allies, and car- 
rying on a successful war in the heart of their country. 
This tribute of praise and thanks so justly your due, I am 
happy to communicate to you, as the united voice of the 
executive.’’* In retiring, Clark manifested no spirit of 
bitterness. He expressed an appreciation of these words 
of approbation, and tendered his services whenever the 
State might call him to its defense. 

Early in the year 1784, Thomas Jefferson succeeded 


1 July 2, 1783.— Virginia State Archives. 
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in securing Clark’s election by Congress, as one of the 
five Commissioners who were to treat with the Indians 
of the Northwest.? Beyond the service which Clark would 
render as a member of such a Commission, the leading 
motive of Jefferson in securing his appointment was to 
bring Clark ‘‘forward on the continental stage’’.® Full 
powers were granted the Commissioners to hold conven- 
tions with the Six Nations and all other Indians to the 
northward and westward of them and as far south as the 
Cherokee within the limits of the United States.* Be- 
sides receiving the Indians into the ‘‘favour and protec- 
tion’’ of the United States, boundary lines were to be 
established between their hunting grounds and villages 
and the territory open to settlement by white men. 

Had some such line of action been instituted a year 
earlier, much trouble and bloodshed might have been 
averted. The preceding September, Congress issued a 
proclamation against the unlawful occupation of Indian 
lands, but this was of little effect. In spite of the vig- 
ilance of the commanding officer at Pittsburgh, boats fre- 
quently passed down the Ohio bearing parties whose out- 
spoken designs were to encroach upon the Indian coun- 
try. Some were fired on and captured, but numbers es- 
caped.’ Washington wrote, on November 3, 1784, the fol- 
lowing description of the situation: ‘‘Such is the rage 
for speculating in, and forestalling of lands on the No. 
West of the Ohio, that scarce a valuable spot, within any 
tolerable distance of it, is left without a claimant. Men 
in these times talk with as much facility of fifty, an hun- 


2 Jefferson to Clark, March 4, 1784.—Virginia State Archives. 

3 The other Commissioners elected were Oliver Wolcott, Nathanael 
Greene, Richard Butler, and Stephen Higginson. Nathanael Greene and 
Stephen Higginson declined to serve, and Benjamin Lincoln and Arthur 
Lee were appointed in their places. Philip Schuyler was appointed, but 
evidently he and Benjamin Lincoln also declined to serve. 

4 Resolution of Congress, June 3, 1784. 

5 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 385; Vol. 
XX, p. 175. 
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dred, and even five hundred thousand acres, as a gentle- 
man formerly would do of one thousand. In defiance of 
the proclamation of Congress, they roam over the Indian 
side of the Ohio, mark out lands, survey and even settle 
onthem. This gives great discontent to the Indians, and 
will, unless measures are taken in time to prevent it, in- 
evitably produce a war with the western tribes. 
Declare all steps heretofore taken to procure land on the 
northwest side of the Ohio, contrary to the prohibition 
of Congress, to be null and void, — and that any person 
thereafter, who shall presume to mark, survey, or settle 
on lands beyond the limit of the new States, or purchased 
lands, shall not only be considered as outlaws, but fit sub- 
jects for Indian vengeance. If these or similar measures 
are adopted, I have no doubt of Congress’s deriving a 
very considerable revenue from the western territory.’’ ° 

For the purpose of carrying out the policy of Con- 
gress, three of the Commissioners — Oliver Wolcott, 
Richard Butler, and Arthur Lee — together with repre- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania, met in conference at Fort 
Stanwix with chiefs and warriors of the Iroquois and a 
few representatives from the Delaware and Shawnee 
tribes. In these councils, which took place during the 
month of October, 1784, Cornplanter, Chief of the Seneca, 
and Captain Aaron Hill, Chief of the Mohawk, assumed 
to represent the cause not alone of the Six Nations but 
also of all the tribes west to the Mississippi.’ The words 
of advice by La Fayette during the first day of the coun- 
cil went far to prepare the Indians to aecede to the terms 
submitted to them, for he spoke as a representative and 
great warrior of the French nation as well as a leader and 
general among the Americans.* 


6 Ford’s Writings of George Washington, Vol. X, pp. 417, 418. 

7 Minutes of the treaty are given in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, 
pp. 406, 430. 

8 LaFayette’s supposed speech is given in Craig’s The Olden Time, 
Vol. II, p. 429. He spoke of the alliance between the French and the 
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The Governor of New York disregarded the invita- 
tion to join in the conference, insisting on the right, de- 
nied by the United States, of a State to treat separately 
with the Indians. He had already submitted terms of 
peace to the Iroquois and his agents strove in various 
ways to frustrate the efforts of the Commissioners.° 

According to the terms finally agreed upon, the Iro- 
quois surrendered all their title to the lands north and 
west of the Ohio.” But the Western tribes were not pre- 
pared to have their rights disposed of so cavalierly and 
accused the Iroquois of breach of faith." Consequently 
invitations were forwarded to those tribes to attend a 
conference at Fort McIntosh, and toward the close of 
November George Rogers Clark, Arthur Lee, and Rich- 
ard Butler, accompanied by a guard of artillery under 
Colonel Harmar, proceeded to that post. Commissioners 
from Pennsylvania were also in attendance. 

Very slowly chiefs and warriors of the Chippewa, 
Ottawa, Wyandotte, and Delaware, accompanied by their 
women and children, gathered for the conference. With 
difficulty were their demands for provisions, ammunition, 
kettles, blankets, and rum complied with.** The Commis- 
sioners and soldiers themselves, housed in a dilapidated 
fort in the depth of winter, suffered for want of sufficient 
clothing. 

On January 21, 1785, an agreement was reached, the 


Americans and the entrance of the Indians into that alliance after peace 
with the Americans had been commemorated. This would entitle them to 
receive the manufactures of France in trade. See Report on Canadian Ar- 
chives, 1890, p. 146. 

9 Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, pp. 408-419. 

10In the treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1768, the Ohio was fixed as the 
boundary line. By the treaty of 1784, a tract six miles square around Fort 
Oswego was reserved to the United States. The Iroquois also ceded to 
Pennsylvania all territory claimed by them within the bounds of that 
State— Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 429. 

11 Lee’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. Il, p. 337, passim. 

12 Lee’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 341. Orders 
were issued later that no rum should be furnished the Indians. 
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first in a long series of treaties by which the United 
States gained the territory northwest of the Ohio River. 
In exchange for the goods to be distributed among the 
tribes, the Indians surrendered their title to the lands, 
retaining possession of an area in the northwestern por- 
tion of the present State of Ohio. The boundary line of 
this reservation ran from Lake Erie up the Cuyahoga, 
and down the Tuscarawas to a spot above Fort Laurens. 
It then extended west to the portage between the Big 
Miami and a branch of the Maumee, along the latter river 
to Lake Erie and thence to the starting place.** Certain 
places within this territory which were to be under the 
control of the United States were reserved for the estab- 
lishment of trading posts.’* This cession of territory, 
estimated at thirty million acres, was greater than had 
been anticipated.” 

The Shawnee, the most warlike of the Ohio tribes, 
were not present at Fort McIntosh. Because of their 
ascendancy over the other tribes, no agreement could be 
lasting without their assent. At this time, there were 
clear signs of the neutralization of the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Commissioners on the part of British agents.** In 
fact, the leading features of the British policy relative to 
the Northwest, in vogue during the succeeding ten years, 
were manifest.” 

Upon the announcement of provisional peace, offi- 
cials at Detroit and Mackinac were alarmed at the Indian 
problem with which they were confronted. ‘‘Heavens,’’ 

18 American State Papers, Vol. V, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p- 11. 

14 Six miles square were thus reserved at the mouth of the Maumee; 
six miles square on the portage between the St. Mary and the Big Miami; 
six miles square on Sandusky Lake; and two miles square on each side of 
the lower rapids of the Sandusky. 

15 Ford’s Writings of George Washington, Vol. X, p. 447. 

16 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 486. 

17 For an excellent account of the British policy, see McLaughlin’s 


The Western Posts and the British Debts in the Yale Review, Vol. ITI, pp. 
408-424; Vol. IV, pp. 58-79. 
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exclaimed Colonel De Peyster, ‘‘If goods do not arrive 
soon, what will become of me — I have lost several stone 
wt. of flesh within these twenty days.’’’® In communi- 
eating the treaty to his subordinates, General Haldimand 
warned them to keep the terms from the Indians as long 
as possible. But reports soon spread throughout the In- 
dian country.”® Whole villages journeyed to the posts 
impatiently demanding.what was to become of them and 
their lands and requesting supplies of blankets, paints, 
feathers, rum, and other goods which had been prom- 
ised.”? Agents were dispatched to the various tribes to 
prevent the coming of greater numbers.” 

That peace had come seemed no less agreeable to the 
Indians than to the whites, but they were gravely con- 
cerned over the rumored boundaries. ‘‘They look upon 
our conduct to them as treacherous, and ecruel’’, wrote a 
British representative who had conferred with the chiefs 
of the Six Nations. ‘‘They told me they never could 
believe that our King could pretend to cede to Amer- 
ica what was not his own to give, or that the Ameri- 
cans would accept from him what he had no right to 
grant. . . . they still insisted that the King had no 
right to give away Forts built in the heart of their coun- 
try, without consulting them, but leaving them to the 
merey of their enemies and his enemies, a conduct that 
was scandalous & dishonorable to the English i 
I do from my soul Pity these People, and should they 
commit outrages at giving up these Posts, it would by no 
means surprize me.’’ ** 

By the end of June, there was evidence of an inter- 
if Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 369. 

19 Report on Canadian Archives, 1886, p. 64. 

20 For a list of Indian presents at Detroit, see Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 382. 

21 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XI, pp. 379, 407. 

22 Letter of Brigadier General Maclean to General Haldimand, May 


18, 1783.— Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 117- 
121. The letter was sent to Lord North. 
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pretation of the terms of the treaty which was very early 
to become a settled policy on the part of British officials. 
While Detroit was acknowledged by General Haldimand 
to be within the limits of the United States,* Colonel De 
Peyster made the following declaration before an Indian 
Council: ‘‘I tell you the World is now at peace and you 
have saved your lands, but had you not defended them 
agreeable to my desire, the Americans would have taken 
them from you.’’** The fact that he had not received the 
‘*particulars of the peace’’, and in part, no doubt, a fear 
of Indian wrath, may have induced De Peyster to inter- 
pret so liberally the terms of the treaty. But Sir John 
Johnson could neither plead ignorance nor fear for his 
speech to the Six Nations, when he said: ‘‘Although 
the King, your Father, has found it necessary — 
to conclude a long, bloody, expensive and unnatural war, 
by a peace which seems to give you great uneasiness on 
account of the boundary line agreed upon between His 
Majesty’s Commissioners and those of the United States: 
yet you are not to believe, or even think that by the Line 
which has been described, it was meant to deprive you of 
an extent of country, of which the right of soil belongs 
to, and is in yourselves as sole Proprietors, 
neither can I harbour an idea that the United States will 
act so unjustly or impolitically as to endeavor to deprive 
you of any part of your country under the pretext of hav- 
ing conquered it.’’ * 
BB Letter to Lord North, June 2, 1783.— Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 365. 

While British officers could not deny the validity of the treaty, they 
did deny its effect so far as it concerned the Indians. Haldimand wrote 
Johnson that he did not consider that any of the Indian territory within 
the United States was ceded by a line drawn to define the southern boundary 
of Canada.— Report on Canadian Archives, 1886, p. 420. 

24 Council at Detroit, June 28, 1783.— Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 371. 

25 These instructions were likewise imparted to the Northwestern 


tribes in a council at Sandusky on September 6, 1783.— Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 176, 177. 
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These first statements of British officials, relative to 
lands of which the cession was taken for granted by 
Americans, were still further emphasized in a communi- 
cation of General Haldimand. On November 27, 1783, 
he wrote Lord North as follows: ‘‘I already hinted to 
your Lordship my wishes that their orders will be to 
withdraw the Troops and stores from the posts within a 
certain time, and to leave the Indians and Americans to 
make their own arrangements.’’ *° 

Favor with the Indians was to be maintained, and 
General Haldimand and other British officials, in various 
ways, strove to quiet their discontent.*7 Should they be 
dispossessed of their lands, they were to be compensated 
by receiving territory on the north shore of Lake On- 
tario. Although the plan appealed to Joseph Brandt and 
other Indian leaders, only a small number of the Iroquois 
availed themselves of the offer. Efforts were not re- 
laxed to convince the tribes that their alliance with Great 
Britain. was still firm, and increased supplies were clear 
proofs of the assertion.” 

Another feature of the British policy was to cement 
more strongly the elements of confederation among the 
tribes which had been developed during the years of the 
Revolution.” The personal influence of Alexander 
McKee among the Detroit Indians, of Simon Girty on the 
Wabash and the Ohio tribes, and of Joseph Brandt as 
special messenger from the Iroquois to the Creeks and 
Cherokee went far to produce this unification in the 
minds of the savages.*° 


26 For the distinction between the transfer of the posts and their 
evacuation, see McLaughlin’s The Western Posts and the British Debts in 
the Yale Review, Vol. IV, p. 65. 

27 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 123, 124. 

28 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 139, 177. 

29 See James’s George Rogers Clark Papers in Illinois Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. VIII, p. 72. 

30 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XI, pp. 467, 470; 
Vol. XX, pp. 164, 174, 176, 179, 183. 
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Numerous official communications bear evidence that 
British plans looked constantly towards maintaining 
peace among the tribes and restraining them from com- 
mitting hostilities against the Americans. It was insist- 
ed that they were to act only on the defensive and failure 
to comply would lead to the withdrawal of all assist- 
ance.” 

Among the motives back of this policy, which ulti- 
mately led to the determination to control the Northwest 
through retention of the posts, none was so prominent 
as the monopoly of the fur trade.** The debates in Par- 
lament over the preliminary articles of peace and official 
letters give ample testimony of this fact. ‘‘You had 
better’’, it was declared, ‘‘have ceded all Canada, than to 
have given into this mockery of keeping the two forts of 
Montreal and Quebec (for they are no other than mere 
forts, without the trade of the interior country). All 
Canada is in fact lost to Great Britain. All the country 
from the Allegany mountains to the Mississippi lost, all 
the forts, settlements, carrying places, towns, inhab- 
itants upon the lakes, lost. The peltry and fur-trade 
ia 

Driven to a defense of the government, Lord Shel- 
burne attempted to demonstrate that what had been de- 
nominated a ‘‘wanton concession’’ was virtually an eco- 
nomic blessing to the Kingdom. While the exports to 
Canada, as he stated, amounted to £150,000 and the im- 
ports therefrom to £50,000 annually, he maintained that 
an amount equal to four times these sums had been neces- 
sary to protect this commerce. He argued for freedom 
of trade, which was fast becoming a favorite maxim with 
English statesmen, even if its establishment brought 
complaints from a few interested Canadian merchants. 


81 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 122, 154. 
32 See Yale Review, Vol. IV, pp. 60-63. 
33 Hansard’s Parliamentary History, Vol. XXIII, pp. 377, 378. 
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But Cabinet pleadings of ‘‘fair intentions’’ towards Am- 


ericans and the desire for conciliation, through ‘‘divid- 
ing the little bit of trade nature had laid at their doors’’, 
were neither satisfying nor convincing to the men of the 
yard-stick and the steel-yard.* 

When the terms of the provisional peace were an- 
nounced and the surrender of the fur trade south of the 
boundary line seemed inevitable, there was a movement 
in favor of the establishment of new forts north of that 
line. Canada, it was maintained, would furnish furs su- 
perior in quality to the area surrendered.** For over a 
century, agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company had ex- 
tended the field of their operations beyond forts York 
and Churchill on Hudson Bay until they exercised a 
monopoly of trade over an area of unknown extent.* It 
was suggested that the trade of this Company might be 
thrown open to all traders upon payment of a small tax 
for the support of the necessary fortifications.*’ But the 
men who profited through trade within the American 
lines were not to be won by future promises. 

British control over the Indians of the Northwest 
was also materially strengthened by the formation of the 
North-West Company in 1783. During the preceding 
twenty years, French traders and voyageurs in the em- 
ploy of independent British traders came each spring to 
Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, and Grand Portage 
with their fleets of canoes laden with peltries secured in 


34 Hansard’s Parliamentary History, Vol. XXIII, p. 410. The vote 
in the House of Lords on the provisional articles of peace showed a ma- 
jority of thirteen in favor. In the House of Commons, the majority for 
censuring the terms was seventeen.— Hansard’s Parliamentary History, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 435, 571. 

85 Hansard’s Parliamentary History, Vol. XXIII, p. 465. 

36 This Company was organized under a charter granted to some 
London merchants by King Charles II in 1669. 

37 Lord Sheffield’s Observations on the Commerce of the American 
States, p. 115. Second Edition, p. 102. Parliament was to purchase the 
chartered rights of the Company. 
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trade with the Indians. To these posts at the opening 
of the season there returned from headquarters at Mon- 
treal brigades of batteaux, each boat of about four tons’ 
burden and navigated by eight or ten men. In these 
boats were transported the woolen and cotton goods, 
hardware and trinkets imported from London for use in 
the trade. Competition and at times open warfare be- 
tween the independent traders finally produced complete 
disorganization of the trade.** At the close of 1782, 
twelve large operators remained in the territory. The 
following year, a majority of them united their interests 
and formed a stock corporation, the North-West Com- 
pany. The other independent operators joined this 
union in 1787. 

At the outset, the North-West Company stretched its 
arms over the northwestern lakes, aided by Canadians, 
half-breeds, voyageurs, and Indians, as well as by Scotch 
agents, occupying Detroit, Mackinac, and the other posts 
which had formerly belonged to the French along the 
line of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. Their op- 
erations soon expanded to lakes Winnipeg and Atha- 
basea, to Great Slave Lake and the Pacific Ocean.** With- 
in a year after its organization, this Company was em- 
ploying five hundred men in its transportation service 
alone, and had entered upon the policy of contesting the 
field with the Hudson’s Bay Company.“ 

Grand Portage was their chief operating headquar- 
ters in the Northwest, and canoes from this center navi- 
gated by four or five men carried goods to the interior 
posts more than a thousand miles beyond.* In 1785, the 


38 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 50. 

39 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, Vol. ITI, p. 
193;and Turner’s The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wis- 
consin in Johns Hopkins University Studies, Vol. IX, p. 51. 

40 The Company finally consisted of twenty-three partners and had 
two thousand persons in its employ.— Irving’s Astoria, p. 12. 

41 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 51. 
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estimated value of the furs and outfits belonging to the 
Company at this post was £50,000. 

But Grand Portage, according to the terms of the 
treaty, was south of the boundary line. Memorials ask- 
ing for the retention of this key to the trade of the North- 
west could not have been disregarded by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Hamilton and General Haldimand, representatives 
of the Crown, resident at Quebec. ‘‘If the late treaty of 
Peace is adhered to respecting the cession of the upper 
Posts,’’ one of these messages reads, ‘‘the United States 
will also have an easy access into the North-West by way 
of the Grand Portage. From these circumstances your 
memorialist is humbly of opinion, that this branch of 
trade will soon fall a prey to the enterprizes of other na- 
tions, to the great prejudice of His Majesty’s subjects, 
unless some means are speedily used to prevent it.’’ * 

Detroit and Mackinac constituted the trade head- 
quarters for the territory between the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi. Besides, they were essential to the life 
of the trade at Grand Portage. Boats from Montreal 


were compelled to secure additional supplies from these 
posts or change the character of their cargoes, then made 
up of two-thirds goods and one-third provisions. A let- 


42 Report on Canadian Archwes, 1890, p. 53. 

43 Memorial of Peter Pond, a member of the North-West Company, to 
Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, April 18, 1785.— Report on Canadian Ar- 
chives, 1890, p. 53. 

‘‘It, therefore, becomes necessary for Government to protect and en- 
courage the North-West Company in order that trading posts may be 
settled and connections formed with the natives all over the Country, even 
to the Sea Coast; by which means so firm a footing may be established as 
will preserve that valuable trade from falling into the hands of other pow- 
ers, and under proper management it may certainly in a short time be so ex- 
tended as to become an object of great importance to the British nation & 
highly advantageous to this mutilated province.’’ The memorial refers also 
to the establishment of a trading-post on the Pacific by some Russians. 

During the summer of 1784, trade northwest of Lake Superior was 
made accessible through the discovery of a new route.— Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections, Vol. XI, p. 462; Vol. XX, p. 221. 
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ter to Hamilton declares that ‘‘Should the United States 
be put in possession of the Posts, their situation will be 
still more precarious, as the Americans will have it in 
their power to injure or ruin every man from this part 
of the Province, who depends on receiving his Provisions 
from that Settlement.’’ ** Fears were also expressed lest, 
with the transfer of these posts, British resident traders 
would elect to become American citizens. 

Year by year, the territory within the American lines 
contributed furs amounting to not less than £100,000 
sterling to the Canadian merchants.** Traders outfitting 
at Detroit carried annually into the Indian country goods 
of British manufacture amounting to more than one-half 
that amount. In these figures may be seen a partial in- 
terpretation of the policy of statesmen which was evolved 
under pressure from the commercial classes. ‘‘ Not 
thinking the naked independence a sufficient proof of his 
liberality, to the United States, exclaimed a member of 
the House of Commons, he has clothed it with the warm 
covering of our fur-trade.’’ * 

London merchants demanded legislation which would 
prevent the loss of this trade. A document of July 22, 
1783, recently found, well illustrates this influence.*’ In 
this appeal the merchants say: ‘‘Furs have been sent 
hither from the first settlement of America and upon ex- 
portation Bonds were given that they should be imported 
into Great Britain; affected as this Trade is expected to 
be in its Circuit by Canada a great Part of what hereto- 
fore came that way will most probably be now inverted 


44 May 2, 1785.— Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 55. 

45 During the year 1785, furs valued at £100,000 sterling were re- 
ceived from the Detroit and Mackinac traders. In 1786, the estimated 
amount was £160,000 sterling.— Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, Vol. XI, pp. 462, 473, 474. 

46 Opposition to the peace preliminaries.— Hansard’s Parliamentary 
History, Vol. XXIII, p. 457. 

47 For the document and an account of its discovery and significance, 
consult The American Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, pp. 769-780. 
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into New England and New York, in which States as well 
as in Pennsylvania much Beaver was manufactured and 
even exported to the West Indies; . . . The French 
it is to be feared will rival us in the manufacture of Furs; 
it is therefore presumed that Beaver Skins and other 
Furs should be received Duty free as the only means to 
render Great Britain the mart for these articles, or 
should they still continue subject to any Duty, the whole 
should be drawn back on Exportation. It will, moreover, 
be necessary for the better security of this Trade that all 
the carrying places, Lakes, Rivers, and other waters and 
all ways and passes by land be open to his Majesty’s 
subjects to pass and repass freely to and from the In- 
dian Country, as well as to the Indians in like manner 
from and to the Province of Quebec.’’ 

The problem demanded settlement, for during the 
summer of 1783 enterprising Americans were pushing 
into the Northwest. Washington early recognized the 
significance of the refusal to surrender the posts. 
‘‘Bribery’’, he wrote, ‘‘and every address which British 
art could dictate have been practiced to soothe them, to 
estrange them and to secure their trade.’’ * 

Under instructions from Congress, Washington pre- 
pared a communication to General Haldimand which was 
delivered to him on August 11, 1783. Baron Steuben, 
who acted as special messenger, was given full power to 
arrange for taking possession of the posts occupied by 
the British forces.*® He was kindly received by British 
officials, but was informed by General Haldimand that 
since he had received no notification of the ratification of 
peace he was not warranted in complying with the re- 
quest.°° With like decision, he declined to permit Gen- 


48 Ford’s Writings of George Washington, Vol. X, p. 420, November 
3, 1784. ‘*But it is now more than twelve months since I foretold what 
has happened and I shall not be surprised if they leave us no posts to 
occupy. ’’ 

49 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 141. 

50 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 167, 168. 
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eral Steuben to visit the posts on the lakes in order to 
ascertain what measures would be necessary for their 
proper garrisoning.“ To what degree other Canadian 
officials were cognizant of the purpose of Haldimand can 
not be stated, but that they fully appreciated its signifi- 
cance and contributed to its strength can not be ques- 
tioned. A few days before the demand made by Wash- 
ington was prepared, General Maclean gave a clear state- 
ment of the situation. Fearful of the ‘‘designing knav- 
ery’’ of Americans, he wrote: ‘‘The Indians get this day 
from the King’s Stores the bread they are to eat tomor- 
row, and from his magazines the clothing that covers 
their nakedness ; in short, they are not only our allies, but 
they are a part of our Family; and the Americans might 
as well (while we are in possession of these Posts) at- 
tempt to seduce our children & servants from their duty 
and allegiance as to convene and assemble all the Indian 
Nations, without first communicating their intentions to 
His Majesty’s Representatives in Canada.’’ * 


Another objection brought against the treaty in Par- 
liament besides the ‘‘total and absolute loss of the fur- 
trade’’ was ‘‘that all faith was broken with the Indians’’ 
and that, as a consequence, ‘‘the province of Canada was 
rendered insecure.’’** That Haldimand was, in part, 


Reply to Washington, Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 
XX, p. 165. 

51 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, pp. 165, 168. 

52 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 139. 
July 8, 1783. The letter was addressed to Colonel De Peyster. ‘‘For I 
do not believe the world ever produced,’’ he said, ‘‘a more deceitful or 
dangerous set of men than the Americans; and now they are become such 
Arch-Politicians by eight years practice, that were old Matchivarell alive, 
he might go to school to the Americans to learn Politics more crooked than 
his own; we therefore cannot be too cautious.’’ 

58 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXIII, pp. 381, 383. ‘‘ Hav- 
ing given up the posts which awed the Indians, we could no longer be pro- 
tected from their ravages. Their lust of plunder, their revenge for our 
shameful and unpardonable treatment of them, would give rise to scenes of 
cruelty, from which the civilized heart must revolt with abhorrence; and 
the sufferers would be our own innocent fellow-subjects.’’ 
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dominated by this fear of savage retaliation when he re- 
fused to treat with Steuben is manifest in the letter ex- 
planatory of his conduct. ‘‘To prevent such a disas- 
trous event as an Indian war,’’ he wrote Lord North, ‘‘is 
a consideration worthy of the attention of both nations, 
and cannot be prevented so effectually as by allowing the 
Posts in the Upper Country to remain as they are for 
sometime. I already hinted to your Lordship my wishes 
that their orders will be to withdraw the Troops and 
stores from the posts within a certain time, and to leave 
the Indians and Americans to make their own arrange- 
ments.’’ ** 

On March 19, 1784, Governor Clinton of New York 
sent Colonel Fish as a special messenger to ask that he 
be informed when arrangements might be made for the 
transfer of Niagara and other posts within that State. 
General Haldimand maintained that, since the treaty had 
been made with the United States, it would not be per- 
missible to treat with a single State. In May, Governor 
Chittenden of Vermont made a similar request relative 
to posts on Lake Champlain.” 

Colonel Hull was sent by General Knox, on behalf of 
the United States, to demand the precise time when the 
posts were to be given up. This message was delivered 
on July 12, 1784, with the proposal that they enter into 
negotiations for the transfer. But Haldimand refused 
to accede to the request.’ At that time he had received 
instructions written by Lord Sydney on April 8, 1784, 
more than a month before the ratifications were ex- 
changed. Refusal to give up the posts was approved, and 
their evacuation was to be delayed ‘‘till the Articles of 
the Treaty of Peace are fully complied with.’’** In this 


54 Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, p. 574. 

55 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 215. 
56 Report on Canadian Archives, 1885, p. 367. 

57 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 238. 
58 Report on Canadian Archives, 1884-1885, p. 286. 
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af delay, Haldimand saw an opportunity for traders in the 
interior to withdraw their property and for the Indians 
to make more advantageous terms with the Americans,” 
By the middle of August definite orders were given 
to discontinue work on the new fortifications on the Can- 
s adian side of the line.*® In November, while the possibil- 
ity of the evacuation of the posts was still suggested, 
there was evidently greater concern about the enforce- 
ment of decrees against American traders, who were per- 
sistent in their efforts to become masters of the North- 
west trade which was then yielding unusual returns.” 
The following summer the Americans were still in 
doubt as to the real designs of Great Britain. Since the 
marks of friendship towards the Indians and the encour- 
agement to emigrants from American territory were con- 
tinuous, it was conjectured that the posts would not be 
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i given up.” John Adams was then in London in the ¢a- 
it pacity of special Commissioner striving to ascertain the 
“4 reason for the non-fulfillment of the terms of the treaty 
A but no definite answer to his inquiries was brought to the 
in consideration of Congress before November 1, 1786. 


59 Haldimand to Johnson, June 14, 1784.— Report on Canadian Ar- 
chives, 1886, p. 431. 

60 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 243. 

61 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XX, p. 269. 

62 Jay Correspondence and Public Papers, Vol. III, pp. 160, 161. 

63 Jay Correspondence and Public Papers, Vol. III, p. 214. As Sec- 
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retary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Jay made a report to Con- 
i gress on the charges made by Great Britain.— Secret Journals of Congress, 
ae Foreign Affairs, Vol. IV, pp. 185 ff. 
BS Jay wrote Adams, November 1, 1786: ‘‘The result of my inquiries 
ig’ 


into the conduct of the States relative to the treaty is, that there has not 
been a single day since it took effect, on which it has not been violated in 
America by one or other of the States.’’— Jay Correspondence and Public 
Papers, Vol. III, p. 214. 

For the mission of John Adams to Great Britain, see John Adams’s 
Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 326, 368, 395. For a summary of this mission and of 
the later policy of Great Britain, consult McLaughlin’s The Western Posts 
and the British Debts in the Yale Review, Vol. III, p. 414, passim; Vol. 
IV, p. 61, passim. 
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Meantime immigration to the West increased stead- 
ily. The income from the land-office of the Kentucky 
District in 1783 amounted to some four hundred pounds. 
During 1784 the fees from this office exceeded two thou- 
sand pounds. Fleets of boats setting out from Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling for Kentucky loaded with families, 
household goods, slaves, and stock were commonly ob- 
served. ‘‘And by the numbers which pass,’’ wrote a 
traveler in 1785, ‘‘seems as if the old states would de- 
populate, and the inhabitants be transported to the 
new.’’* It was estimated that a thousand boats descend- 
ed the Ohio during the year. At the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1786, a thousand people are said to have gone to 
Kentucky by boat within forty days. Fully as many more 
eame through the wilderness from Cumberland Gap.*° 
The voyage down the river was full of hardships and 
dangers. Boats were damaged and frequently destroyed 
with consequent loss of life because of the sand-banks, 
rapids, sunken logs, and sudden squalls of wind.” At 
times, they were fired upon by bands of Indians, but not- 
withstanding the dangers the spirits of the emigrants 
were buoyed up by the prospect which was to open in the 
fields to which they were bound. Travelers returning 
from Kentucky praised, without measure, the ‘‘Eden of 
the West’’, where was to be found the finest soil, timber, 
and climate in the world. The range was declared to be 
inexhaustible, the timber abundant, and elk, deer, turkeys, 
and other wild game inexhaustible.* 

‘‘Here’’, exclaimed one with fine prophetic insight, 
‘fare the finest and most excellent sites for farms, cities, 


64 Lee’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 340. 

65 Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 499. 

66 George Rogers Clark Papers, Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 
XI, p. 43. March 28, 1786. 

67 Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, pp. 433, 449, 452, 453. 

68 George Rogers Clark Papers, Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 
XLIV, p. 45. 
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and towns. Here may the industrious and _ broken- 
hearted farmer, tired with the slavery of the unfortunate 
situation in which he was born, lay down his burthen and 
find rest on these peaceful and plenteous plains ; here may 
Tberia, Britain and Scotia, pour out their superabundant 
sons and daughters, who with cheerful hearts, and indus- 
trious hands, will wipe away the tear of tyrannic toil, 
and join the children of America in the easy labors of 
comfort and plenty, and bless the providence of that 
power who hath directed them to such a land.’’ * 

Pittsburgh seemed to promise little as the site for a 
future city, owing to the encroachment of the rivers on 
their banks. The little log houses were occupied chiefly 
by Scotch and Irish. Money was used, but barter in 
wheat, flour, and skins wascommon. At the beginning of 
the year 1785, there were four attorneys in the town, two 
doctors, but no clergymen.”” The Pittsburgh Gazette, 
the first newspaper west of the Alleghenies, was set up 
the following year. 

The estimated population of Kentucky was thirty 
thousand.” Louisville with a population of three hun- 
dred, notwithstanding its superior location, was making 
but slow progress owing chiefly to extravagance in wages 
and the indifference of tradesmen. Much time was con- 
sumed by all classes in playing cards, drinking liquor, 
and speculating in land and town lots.” May Day and 
the Fourth of July were the leading holidays. The cele- 
bration on the first of May consisted of dancing in a circle 
around a pole decorated with flowers, followed by ‘‘drink- 
ing and carousing, and firing guns in honor of St. Tam- 
many, the patron of the festival.’’ * 


69 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, pp. 446, 447. 
70 Lee’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 339. 
71 George Rogers Clark Papers, Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 
XI, p. 43. March 28, 1786. 
72 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 4%. 
73 Buell’s Journal in Hildreth’s Pioneer History, p. 143. 
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Since the year 1779, in spite of the efforts to prevent 
‘them, trespassers had been taking possession of lands on 
the ‘‘Indian Side’’ of the Ohio between Fort McIntosh 
and the mouth of the Muskingum. Such settlements ex- 
isted thirty miles up some of the tributaries of the Ohio.” 
The completion of each treaty opened a new field for land- 
jobbers and speculators who were characterized as 
‘‘prowling about like wolves in many shapes.’’ ® 

The Commissioners at Fort McIntosh gave the fol- 
lowing instructions to Colonel Harmar, who was in com- 
mand of the troops on the Ohio: ‘‘Surveying or set- 
tling the lands not within the limits of any particular 
State being forbid by the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, the commander will employ such force as he 
may judge necessary in driving off persons attempting 
to settle on the lands of the United States.’’*’ Two 
months later Ensign Armstrong, with a small force, was 
sent by Colonel Harmar to dispossess these intruders. 
The order was executed from Pittsburgh to a point op- 
posite Wheeling.”* Armstrong’s report showed that un- 
less early action was taken by Congress to prevent tres- 
passing on lands west of the Ohio, ‘‘that country will 
soon be inhabited by a banditti whose actions are a dis- 
grace to human nature.’’"® He declared that there were 
six hundred families settled on the Hocking and the 
Muskingum and fifteen hundred persons living on the 
Scioto and the Miami. So determined were these adven- 
turers to hold and govern their possessions that they 
issued a call for election of members to a convention 


74 Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Vol. VI, 
p. 135; St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 1. 

75 Ford’s Writings of George Washington, Vol. X, p. 447. 

76 January 24, 1785. St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 3, Note 1. 

77 This proclamation probably originated with Arthur Lee.— Craig’s 
The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 340. 

78 St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, pp. 3, 4. 

79 St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 4, Note 1. 
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which was to frame a constitution.*° This was but an- 
other of the assertions of Squatter Sovereignty so fre- 
quently proclaimed by communities west of the Alleghen- 
ies during the preceding five years.” 

Alarmed at the ‘‘excessive rage’’ for possessing 
Western lands, Congress, by the ordinance of May 20, 
1785, provided for the survey and sale of lands north- 
west of the Ohio which had been acquired from the In- 
dians.** The fund was to be applied towards the extin- 
guishment of the public debt. 

Early in June, a report sent by Colonel Harmar to 
the Secretary of War showed clearly that order could 
with difficulty be preserved in this region. While the 
intruders had been driven off for a distance of seventy 
miles below Pittsburgh, he declared that the number be- 
yond was ‘‘immense’’, and that, ‘‘unless Congress enters 
into immediate measures’’, it would be impossible to 
prevent an extension of these settlements.** Besides, 
British agents and traders from Detroit were keeping 
alive the spirit of resentment among the Indians against 
the American advance. ‘‘They knew’’, a Council of the 
tribes proclaimed, ‘‘their [United States] intention was 

80 March 12, 1785. St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 5. 

81 See Turner’s Western State-Making in the Revolutionary Era in 
the American Historical Review, Vol. I, pp. 70-87, 251-268. 

‘*T do certify,’’ the last paragraph of the advertisement for the 
elections declared, ‘‘that all mankind, agreeable to every constitution form- 
ed in America, have an undoubted right to pass into every vacant county, 
and there to form their constitution, and that from the confederation of 
the whole United States, Congress is not empowered to forbid them, neither 
is Congress empowered from that confederation to make any sale of unin- 
habited lands to pay the public debts, which is to be by a tax levied and lift- 
ed by authority of the Legislature of each State.’’—St. Clair Papers, Vol. 
IT, p. 5, Note. 

82 It was estimated that ten million acres could be placed on the mar- 
ket at one dollar an acre and that subsequent treaties would yield twenty 
million acres more. In this manner the bulk of the domestic indebtedness 
would be provided for. — Ballagh’s The Letters of Richard Henry Lee, Vol. 


II, pp. 349, 362, 373. 
83 St. Clair Papers, Vol. II, p. 6. 
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to draw near, so near that in bed they could hear the 
sound of axes felling the trees.’’ * 

To make their demands more effective and at the 
same time protect the surveyors of the public lands from 
assault by the Indians, Colonel Harmar was directed by 
Congress to take post between the Muskingum and the 
Great Miami rivers.* Accordingly, Fort Harmar was 
erected at the mouth of the Muskingum and the militia 
was called out for three years’ service on the frontiers. 

At the first opportunity, however, large numbers of 
those ejected from their lands returned and rebuilt their 
eabins.** The difficulties were exaggerated because of the 
confusion of titles to land in Kentucky. It was said that 
scarcely one-tenth of the Kentucky settlers held their 
lands with certain titles. Thousands had gone to the 
south of the Ohio expecting to secure lands on easy terms, 
but were disappointed and were finally ‘‘obliged to settle 
on other person’s lands on sufferance.’’*’ Thus Ken- 
tucky offered no satisfactory refuge for dispossessed set- 
tlers from across the Ohio. 

On April 18, 1785, Congress appointed George Rog- 
ers Clark, Richard Butler, and Oliver Wolcott special 
Commissioners, with instructions to hold a conference 
with the Western Indians.** Six thousand dollars were 
appropriated for the purchase of goods and for other 
necessary expenses. October 1st was fixed upon as the 
time for beginning the conference, and General Clark, to 
whom was entrusted the messages to the tribes of the 
Western district, was given power to carry on negotia- 
tions provided the other Commissioners were not present. 


84 Council of Shawnee, Mingo, Delaware, and Cherokee, May 18, 
1785.— Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 153. 

85 St. Clair Papers, Vol. IT, p. 7. 

86 Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, pp. 437, 438, 440. 

87 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 507. 

88S. H. Parsons served as third Commissioner in the place of Oliver 
Wolcott. 
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Clark reached the Falls of the Ohio the middle of Sep- 
tember. On October 25th, when Clark and Butler fixed 
on the location for the conference at the mouth of the 
Miami, there was no positive assurance that any of the 
tribes would attend.** From the reports of messengers, 
the Delaware, Wyandotte, and Shawnee were not dis- 
posed to place themselves under the protection and 
friendship of the United States. It was said that Simon 
Girty, Captain Caldwell, and other agents had shortly 
before visited the Shawnee and prejudiced them against 
the Americans.” The Indians were assured that peace 
had not been concluded and that fighting would be re- 
sumed in the spring; that they would receive goods at 
better rates from the British than from the Americans; 
that the Big Knives were not to be trusted, for it was 
their intention to collect the Indians and put them to 
death." While among the Miami, the messengers were 
treated with marked disrespect, and their horses were 
stolen. The Wabash Indians ‘‘appeared extremely care- 
less and unconcerned about the speeches and messages 
they received.’’* Chiefs of these tribes in conference 
at Detroit, September 20th, assured McKee that they were 
determined to follow the advice of the Six Nations and 
not attend the council called by the Americans. They 
asserted that they were determined to defend their lands 
to the last man and that the British must be strong in 
their defense.” 

89 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 456. The 
spot finally selected was one mile above the mouth of the river in order to 
get an elevated position. Congress had previously designated that a post 


for preventing settlers from taking possession of lands should be located on 
this site. 

90 These men were in the employ of Alexander McKee, British agent 
at Detroit. 

91 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 457. 

92 Draper Manuscript Collections, Trip VI, p. 224. William Clark 
was the messenger to the Wabash tribes. 

93 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 164. 
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While awaiting the reply of the Indians, the company 
of militia, consisting of seventy men under Captain Fin- 
ney which was sent as a guard to the Commissioners, was 
engaged in clearing the ground and building block- 
houses.** By November 10th, this structure, called Fort 
Finney, was completed. 

Chiefs of the Wyandotte and Delaware, with their 
followers, attracted by the presents of flour, rum, and 
tobacco, soon gathered for the conference, but the Shaw- 
nee disregarded the messages. Impatient at the delay, 
the Commissioners issued a final summons in which they 
declared it necessary for them to decide either upon peace 
or war within fifteen days.” 

On January 13, one hundred and fifty warriors, ac- 
companied by their women and children, arrived at the 
fort.°° The day following, the formalities incident to 
such a conference were observed. Chief Melonthe, beat- 
ing a drum and singing, accompanied by the other chiefs, 
marched to the council house followed by the young war- 
riors dancing, the armed warriors headed by their war- 
chief, and the women and children. Their salute was re- 
turned with three volleys by the American troops. Dur- 
ing the ensuing three weeks, the Commissioners endeav- 
ored to make clear to the savage mind the terms which 
would be satisfactory to the American Government. The 
treaty with Great Britain and the boundary line estab- 
lished at Fort McIntosh were especially emphasized. 
The Shawnee promised that all American prisoners 
would be returned, but sullenly refused to give three host- 
ages as pledges for its performance. ‘‘We are Shaw- 
nese’’, they declared, and ‘‘what we have promised we 
will perform.’’*’ And ‘‘as to the lands’’, they said, 


94 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 457. 

95Sent to the Indians on December I1st.— Butler’s Journal in 
Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 90. 

96 One hundred and sixty-eight women and children were present. 

97 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 522. 
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‘*God gave us this country, we do not understand meas- 
uring out the lands, it is all ours.’’ The demands were 
summarily refused. With like assurance the Commis- 
sioners determined not to recede. They spurned the 
black string presented, and in their ultimatum declared: 
‘‘It rests now with you, the destruction of your women 
and children, or their future happiness, depends on your 
present choice. Peace or war is in your power; make 
your choice like men, and judge for yourselves.’’** The 
move proved successful and the Indians resolved to sue 
for peace. Terms were agreed upon January 31, 1786, 
the Indians acknowledging the sovereignty of the United 
States over all the territory ceded by Great Britain. The 
territory between the Big Miami and the Wabash was 
to be reserved to the tribes there in conference. Five 
hostages were given as assurance that all white pris- 
oners were to be released.” 

To all appearances the Indians were satisfied with 
the treaty, and the Shawnee sent out messengers to the 
other tribes urging them also to come to terms with the 
Americans.’ The Commissioners were confident that 
all animosities had been wiped out and that it remained 
only for Congress to survey and sell the lands, and settle 
upon some form of government.’” 

Searcely had the Shawnee reached their villages, how- 
ever, before there were murmurings of discontent, and a 
few weeks thereafter they were declaring that the treaty 
had been signed only to gain time and prevent the de- 
struction of their villages by the Americans and that they 
had no intention of keeping the articles. Their wrath 


98 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 524. 

99 American State Papers, Vol. V, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 11. 

100 Butler and Parsons to the President of Congress, February 1, 
1786. Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 15, 8, 2-11. Such a treaty was 
proposed by the Commissioners to be held at a place more central for the 
Western Indians. 

101 Butler’s Journal in Craig’s The Olden Time, Vol. II, p. 516. 

102 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, pp. 174, 175. February 27 
and May 29, 1786. 
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was kindled especially against Clark and his associates. 
It was conceded by British officials that no boundary line 
could be drawn by the Americans and that no surveys 
or settlements north of the Ohio would be tolerated.'” 

Very clearly the policy, inaugurated by Congress, of 
treating either with a few tribes or a single tribe was a 
failure. The Indians held tenaciously to the idea of con- 
federation, which had been inculeated among them by 
British agents. In the various councils which took place 
during the summer of 1786, Joseph Brandt, whohad short- 
ly before spent some months in London, strove to carry 
out the injunction of Lord Sydney to keep the tribes unit- 
ed but to prevent hostilities against the Americans.’ 
No attempt was made to give him a right understanding 
on the surrender of territory. Efforts at conciliation 
were neutralized also by Cornplanter, who, with other 
Indian chiefs, accompanied the American Commissioners 
on their return to New York. Upon being presented to 
Congress, they were informed that all Indian lands had 
been ceded to the United States but that they would be 
protected on their allotments. This statement by Con- 
gress was received with derision in a council of the con- 
federates held at Niagara on July 25, 1786.'” 

Their own position was pointed out in a remon- 
strance forwarded to Congress in December, in which they 
declared: ‘‘We hold it indispensably necessary that any 
cession of our lands should be made in the most public 
manner, and by the united voice of the confederacy ; hold- 
ing all partial treaties as void and of no effect. We think 
the mischief and confusion which has followed is owing 
to you, having managed everything respecting us in your 
own way. You kindled your council fires where you 





103 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 175. 

104 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, pp. 177-179. 

105 Report on Canadian Archives, 1890, pp. 175, 179. There were 
sachems and warriors of the Six Nations together with deputies from the 
Wyandotte, Chippewa, Ottawa, Pottawatomi, Shawnee, Cherokee, and Mo- 
hawk tribes. 
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thought proper without consulting us, at which you held 
separate treaties, and have entirely neglected our plan 
of having a general conference with the different nations 
of the confederacy. Had this happened, we have reason 
to believe everything would have been settled between us 
in a most friendly manner. We wish, therefore, you 
would take it into serious consideration and let us speak 
to you in the manner we proposed. Let us have a treaty 
with you early in the spring. We say let us meet half 
way and let us pursue such steps as become upright and 
honest men. We beg that you will prevent your survey- 
ors and other people from coming on our side of the Ohio 
River.’’ *” 

During the summer of 1786 it was evident that the 
United States could not gain possession of the Northwest 
by the methods heretofore pursued. The causes for the 
failure of this policy were patent to the Commissioners 
at Fort Finney. While the counteracting influence of 
British agents among the tribes was cited as the chief 
cause, American traders under British patronage were 
pursuing measures which tended to alienate the minds of 
the savages from the United States.°°"" Numbers of the 
settlers who had been ejected from the lands north of the 
Ohio returned in the spring to rebuild their houses and 
plant their crops. Americans in large numbers were se- 
curing lands in the French settlements on the Wabash and 
in the Illinois country. With no regular government in 
those communities, anarchy developed because of the an- 
tipathy toward the newcomers on the part of the neigh- 
boring savages." With difficulty, were Kentuckians re- 


106 Confederate Council held near the mouth of the Detroit River, 
November 28 to December 18, 1786.— Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, Vol. XI, pp. 467-469. 

107 Report of the Commissioners to the President of Congress, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, February 1, 1786.—Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 15, 
8, 2-11. 

108 Petition to Congress for protection by these Americans, June 1, 
1786.— George Rogers Clark Papers, Draper Manuscript Collections, Vol. 
53, J, 31. 
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strained from attacking the Indians even while they were 
in council with the Commissioners. The Wabash tribes 
declared war on the United States, and Kentucky settle- 
ments again suffered from savage depredations. 

No permanent peace was possible, Clark declared in 
a letter to the President of Congress, unless a sufficient 
force should penetrate to the heart of the Indian country 
and reduce the confederated tribes to obedience. Once 
more he urged the necessity for the capture of Detroit.” 
The accomplishment of these results do not come within 
the years now under discussion. 


109 June 8, 1786, to Richard Henry Lee.—Draper Manuscript Collec- 
tions, Vol. 14, 8, 207-210. . 














STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS AND THE SPLIT IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


By O. M. Dickerson 


There is a very general opinion that Lincoln by his 
adroit questions at Freeport forced Douglas into admis- 
sions that culminated in the split in the Democratic party. 
The smaller histories almost universally reflect this point 
of view, and even Bassett in his new one volume history 
heads the account with ‘‘How Lincoln Destroyed Doug- 
las’’, and concludes with the following statement: ‘‘ From 
this time, Judge Douglas, try as you may, you will never 
again induce the Southern friends of slavery to think you 
their safe champion and defender.’’* Rhodes gives es- 
sentially the same idea; * and Johnson in his life of Doug- 
las gives great weight to that conception though he states 
the facts more fully.’ In the face of such unanimity of 
opinion, actual or inferred, it is probably presumptuous 
to doubt. Nevertheless it is possible that we are over- 
rating Lincoln’s part in the Democratic family row. No 
great party division comes suddenly. It is rather the 


1 Bassett’s A Short History of the United States, p. 501. On page 
505 he intimates that Douglas was forced into opposing the extreme South- 
ern demands. 

2 Rhodes’s History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 
to the Restoration of Home Rule in the South in 1870, Vol. I, p. 328. 

3‘*What he desired to extort from Douglas was his opinion of the 
legality of such action in view of the Dred Seott Decision. Should Doug- 
las answer in the negative, popular sovereignty would become an empty 
phrase; should he answer in the affirmative, he would put himself, so Lin- 
eoln calculated, at variance with Southern Democrats, who claimed that 
the people of a Territory were now inhibited from any such power over 
slave property. In any event, Lincoln proposed to give such publicity to 
Douglas’s reply as to make any future evasion or retraction impossible. ’’ — 
Johnson’s Stephen A. Douglas, p. 372. 
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result of fundamental differences of opinion developed 
through a period of years. The Democratic split was no 
exception to this general rule, as I shall undertake to 
show. 

The slavery issue had gradually produced a division 
between Democrats North and Democrats South. This 
change is shown directly in the defection of the Wilmot 
Proviso men, Free Soil Democrats, Independent Demo- 
erats, and the Anti-Nebraska Democrats. Those who re- 
mained in the party were unquestionably influenced by 
the growing anti-slavery movement in the North and the 
new aggressive pro-slavery propaganda in the South. As 
early as 1854, words changed in meaning with the latitude 
of the reader. This is shown by the reluctance with which 
certain Southern men supported the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and the difference of opinion which prevailed in re- 
gard to its meaning. Southern men believed that they 
had a constitutional right to take their slaves into a Ter- 
ritory and keep them, and that neither Congress nor a 
Territorial legislature could deprive them of that right. 
Northern Democrats generally maintained that Congress 
had full power over slavery in the Territories, and that 
it could either legalize or abolish the institution, although 
some held that Congress should not exercise such power.‘ 

Here were fundamental differences that could only be 
settled by compromise, and that compromise was embod- 
ied in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Northern Democrats 
agreed that all the power of Congress over slavery should 
be delegated to the Territorial legislatures, and that un- 
der no cireumstances should Territorial laws be changed 
by Congressional repeal. The Southern Democrats re- 
luctantly accepted this principle, and agreed to surrender 
their demands for direct Congressional protection of slav- 





4 These various attitudes are reflected in the speeches in Congress and 
are summarized by Senator Brown in his speech on February 3, 1858.— 
Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 548-553. 
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ery in the Territories in exchange for a repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise and a provision that all legal ques- 
tions concerning slavery should be settled in the Federal 
courts. Consequently the whole matter in dispute was, 
by agreement, to be removed from Congress and referred 
to the courts and the people of the Territories.’ North- 
ern historians have usually considered the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill as a gross betrayal of the interests of the free 
States by Douglas and his followers for their own politi- 
eal preferment, and have not recognized the fundamental 
compromise in the policy of popular sovereignty as in- 
troduced into the Bill by Douglas and ratified by the 
National Democratic Convention at Cincinnati.° 

After the Dred Scott Decision, Southern Congress- 
men and their adherents, including President Buchanan, 
insisted that they never understood that the principle of 
popular sovereignty gave the people of a Territory any 
power to abolish slavery prior to the formation of a 
State constitution.’ Douglas and his Northern friends 
strenuously maintained that popular sovereignty had al- 
ways signified the power to decide upon that and all other 

5 See especially the speeches made in the Senate February 23, 1859. — 
Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 1241-1275. 

On July 2, 1856, Senator Brown of Mississippi said: ‘‘Under the 
general phraseology of the Kansas-Nebraska bill . . . . the people ofa 
Territory have the exclusive right to legislate. I suppose, when we passed 
the bill, that we intended by it to give them a right to legislate on all sub- 
jects touching their domestic policy; and that if anybody was dissatisfied 
he should go to the courts and not come to Congress for his remedy.’’ — 
Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 34th Congress, Ist Session, p. 801. 
This is clearly the opinion of most of the Senators as reflected in their 
speeches. Certainly this was the understanding of Douglas. 

6 See the general accounts in Rhodes’s History of the United States, 
Vol. I; Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, Vol. II; and Johnson’s 
Stephen A. Douglas, Ch. XT. 

7 President Buchanan’s attitude is clearly stated in his special mes- 
sage to Congress, February 2, 1858.— Richardson’s Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, Vol. V, pp. 471-481. 


Senators Brown, Davis, and Green state the same opinion in their 
various speeches. See the Congressional Globe, 35th Congress. 
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questions of domestic policy during the Territorial peri- 
od.® 

The Lecompton scheme violated the fundamental 
principle of this compromise by denying to the people of 
Kansas the right to make their own constitution. In 
essence it was an attempt to force legalized slavery upon 
the people of a new State by action of Congress —a 
course which the Southern Democrats, in accepting the 
principle of popular sovereignty, had agreed not to at- 
tempt. After agreeing to transfer the whole question to 
the people of the Territory and the courts, they had vio- 
lated the agreement by attempting to use the President 
and Congress to make Kansas a slave State in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the people of the Territory. The 
Democrats of the upper portion of the Mississippi Val- 
ley refused almost unanimously to sanction this violation 
of the compromise, as is shown in the attitude of leading 
newspapers, resolutions of party conventions, and in- 
structions by State legislatures. The charge was openly 
made, but denied on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives, that Illinois Congressmen in a party caucus ad- 
vised Douglas that his only chance for reélection was to 
denounce the Lecompton scheme.*® We know that by do- 
ing so he made himself the most popular man in the na- 
tion. In view of his recent unpopularity that change can 
only be explained on the ground that he gave leadership 
and voice to more than a million outraged NorthernsDem- 
ocrats. While Buchanan and his backers tried to make 
Douglas’s action appear to be a personal quarrel with the 
Administration, it was in reality occasioned by their own 
quarrel with the great Northern Democracy. 

This fact was recognized by the attempt to read 


8 See Douglas’s speech, December 9, 1857, attacking the Lecompton 
scheme.— Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 14-18. Other 
senators reflect a similar attitude. 

9 Johnson’s Stephen A. Douglas, pp. 326-328. 

10 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, pp. 1381-1394. 
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£ Douglas and his supporters out of the Democratic par- 
ty;*' by the reiterated charge that Douglas was seeking 
to break up the party to further his own political for- 
tunes; in the recognition by Douglas of the consequences 
of the course he proposed to pursue; ** by the actual crea- 
tion in Illinois of a separate Administration party organ- 
ized to oppose the candidates regularly chosen by the 
overwhelming majority of Democrats who recognized 
Douglas as their leader;** and by the clear conception 
of the actual split in the party by such an extremist as 
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: Brown of Mississippi. 
A, | In his speech of February 3, 1858, Brown pointed 
| : out the effect of slavery upon other parties and added: 


| There remains for us but one party which can lay just claims 
of to nationality, that is the Democratic party. But now the same 
element which broke up the Whig party, which prevented the 
formation of a great national American party, which has made the 
Republican party purely sectional, is at work for the destruction 
of the National Democratic party. If the destruction of that 
party shall be worked out, if it shall follow in the wake of its 
predecessors, then it is absolutely certain that the country will 
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11 Senator Bigler of Pennsylvania was one of the recognized spokes- 
men of the Administration in the Senate. At the close of Douglas’s attack 
upon the Lecompton scheme on December 9, 1857, he rose to defend the Ad- 
ministration, and on December 21, in answer to specific questions from 
Douglas, intimated that opposition to the Kansas program would be con- 
sidered as a break with the Democratic party.— Congressional Globe, 35th 
Congress, Ist Session, pp. 18-22, 113-122. 

12 In closing his speech on December 9, 1857, Douglas said: 

‘‘Tf this constitution is to be forced down our throats, in violation of 
the fundamental principle of free government, under a form of submission 
that is a mockery and an insult, I will resist it to the last. I should regret 
any social or political estrangement, even temporarily, but if it must be, 
if I cannot act with you and preserve my faith and honor, I will stand 
on the great principle of popular sovereignty, which declares the right of all 
people to be left perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way. I will follow that principle wherever its logical 
consequences may take me, and will endeavor to defend it against assault 
from any and all quarters. No mortal man shall be responsible for my 
action but myself.’’ — Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, p. 19. 

13 Rhodes’s History of the United States, Vol. II, pp. 322-323. 
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instantly be divided into two sectional parties. The whole North 
will unite as a northern party, and the whole south will unite as 
a southern party.** 

Brown clearly recognized the slavery issue in the 
controversy and attempted to convict Douglas and his 
friends of opposing the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution because it favored slavery.” 
Douglas’s denials, while emphatic, were not convincing 
and thus he became unacceptable to the South as a pos- 
sible presidential candidate, mainly because he would not 
become a party to furthering the interest of slavery by 
direct Congressional intervention in the Territories. 

Douglas’s well-known doctrine of unfriendly legis- 
lation, commonly called his Freeport Doctrine, was not 
new in the summer of 1858; nor was it original with 
Douglas; nor is there the slightest evidence that he was 
forced into such a fatal admission as a result of Lin- 
coln’s famous second question. At Springfield, Illinois, 
in June, 1857, (three months after the Dred Scott De- 
cision, and a year before his debate with Lincoln) he 
expressed himself on the Dred Scott Decision as follows: 

While the right to carry slaves into a territory continues in 
full force under the Constitution, and cannot be diverted or 
alienated by any act of Congress, it necessarily remains a barren 
and worthless right unless sustained, protected, and enforced by 
appropriate police regulations and local legislation, prescribing 
adequate remedies for its violation. These regulations and rem- 
edies must necessarily depend entirely upon the will and wishes 
of the people of the Territory, as they can only be prescribed by 
the local legislatures.?® 

This statement, made freely, is fully as explicit and 
definite as the one at Freeport. Furthermore, during 
the debates with Lincoln and prior to the meeting at 
Freeport, Douglas restated the above doctrine in even 


14 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, Ist Session, p. 549. 
15 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, Ist Session, pp. 470-571. 
16 Johnson’s Stephen A. Douglas, p. 322. ‘ 
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more explicit language at Bloomington and again at 
Springfield. These two statements were essentially 
identical and more specific than was the one made at 
Freeport. At Bloomington he denied that he was the 
originator of the idea, and said that he received it from 
a prominent Southern Congressman — we do not know 
whom.’ His answer at Freeport indicates that his posi- 
tion on the question was perfectly well-known in TIlli- 
nois.”* 

The main features of the Freeport Doctrine were 
familiarly known at Washington where they were stated 
in various forms by Pugh of Ohio,® Montgomery of 


17 ‘*T tell you my friends, it is impossible under our institutions to 
force slavery on an unwilling people. If the principle of popular sover- 
eignty asserted in the Nebraska bill be fairly carried out . . . . slavery 
will never exist one day or one hour against the unfriendly legislation of 
an unfriendly people. I care not how the Dred Scott decision may have 
settled the abstract question, so far as the practical result is concerned; to 
use the language of an eminent Southern Senator on this very question, ‘I do 
not care a fig which way the decision shall be, for it is of no particular 
consequence; slavery cannot exist a day or an hour, in any Territory or 
State, unless it has affirmative laws sustaining and supporting it, furnish- 
ing police regulations and remedies; and an omission to furnish them 
would be as fatal as a constitutional prohibition. Without affirmative 
legislation in its favor, slavery could not exist any longer than a new born 
infant could survive under the heat of the sun, on a barren rock, without 
protection. It would wilt and die for want of support.’ ’’— Jones’s Po- 
litical Speeches and Debates of Lincoln and Douglas, p. 10. 

We are not told who the ‘‘eminent Southern Senator’’ was, but there 
are reasons for suspecting that it was Brown of Mississippi, as he evidently 
understood the full force of the doctrine of unfriendly legislation better 
than any one else. 

18 Sparks’s Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 160. 

19‘*T believe the judiciary of the United States sent a mandate to 
the State of Georgia, once upon a time, reversing the conviction of a pris- 
oner for murder. The mandate was that the prisoner should be discharged. 
How did the judiciary of the United States succeed? The legislature of 
Georgia passed a joint resolution directing the sheriff to hang the man on a 
day certain, and he was hanged. The mandate was of no effect; and if ten 
thousand judiciaries of the United States were to attempt to say to the 
people of a State, acting through the forms of law, ‘we will make your con- 
stitution; we will say what your constitution shall be;’ they will have as 
little satisfaction as from the mandate addressed to Georgia.’’ —Con- 
gressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, p. 1144. 
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Pennsylvania,” Peyton of Kentucky,” Collamer of Ver- 
mont,”* and possibly by others, during the debates on the 
Lecompton Constitution. Helper, in his Impending 
Crisis, also proposed taxation as a means of forcing 
slave-holders to free their slaves.** Consequently there 
was nothing novel, strange, or startling in Douglas’s 
proposition. It was objectionable to the Southern lead- 
ers because its acceptance by the Northern Democracy 
would effectually rob the slave-owners of any apprecia- 
ble benefit from the Dred Scott Decision. It would also 
make it impossible to commit the entire party to a pro- 





20**Now I will not dispute the right of our southern brethern to 
their slaves, but that right comes from local enactment of the State; it is 
not derived from the law of God, but is the creature of human legislation. 
The right to hold a slave is a matter of positive enactment, and, being but 
a human law, can be repealed by the legislative authority of any country 
where it exists.’’ March 19, 1858.— Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 
Ist Session, p. 1194. 

21 ‘‘Tf there is not a majority of the people there in favor of slavery 
they are not going to have slavery there. This constitution cannot force 
slavery upon a free people if they do not want it: nor can they make a 
Territory or a State free if a people want slaves. . . . If it is to be 
a free State, they will make it a free State: if it is to be a slave 
State, there is no power in Congress nor in the North, to make it a free 
State. So far as that is concerned that is a matter of entire indifference 
to me.’’ March 23, 1858.— Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, pp. 1332-1333. 

22‘*Can you have slavery there by virtue of that constitution? We 
all know you cannot. Suppose you have a slave-State constitution —I care 
not how strong and how perpetual and how incapable of change it may be — 
do we not know that at the very first fair election by that people a Legisla- 
ture will be chosen who, when they get together, will utterly refuse to pass 
any laws for the protection of slave property? They will pass no act for 
punishing a man who may entice a negro to run away. They will declare 
that no master shall administer stripes and correction to a slave, except by 
judgment of a court, and if he does he shall be guilty of assault and bat- 
tery, and the negro shall be a witness against him. What is your slave 
property worth if you do not pass any laws for the protection of it, though 
the constitution provides for the right of slavery? I take it that it cannot 
be unconstitutional to pass such laws. They could not pronounce the failure 
to pass them unconstitutional. How then will you get along?’’ March 2, 
1858.— Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 1st Session, p. 925. 

23 Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the South, Ch. II. 
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gram of forcing slavery upon the Territories by act of 
Congress. 

The willingness of Douglas to stake his political for- 
tunes on a fight to prevent the Democratic party in Con- 
gress from abandoning its policy of non-intervention 
should have made his position absolutely clear; but at 
Jonesboro Lincoln asked a fifth question as to whether 
Douglas, as a member of Congress, would vote to give 
slave-owners protection for their slave property, should 
they come to Washington and demand it.** This was a 
much more crucial question than the one presented at 
Freeport, for it was the very one that was remorselessly 
foreed upon Douglas a few months later in the Senate, 
} and the one upon which the party definitely divided. 
‘Douglas answered at Jonesboro most emphatically that 
he would under no circumstances vote for a slave code 
for the Territories, since the true Democratic position 
was one of non-intervention.” It is a little strange that 
this important incident is scarcely referred to in the best 
secondary accounts of the famous Senatorial campaign. 

Although Douglas has the reputation of being a de- 
cidedly slippery debater, there is nothing to indicate that 
he ever sought to evade the full consequences of his open 
and long standing advocacy of ‘‘unfriendly legislation’’. 
On the other hand, he set to work seriously to win over 
the more conservative Southern Democrats to his point 
of view, as well as to hold his Northern supporters firm- 
ly to the same doctrine. This is shown in the general 
trend of the speeches which he made between the close 
of his campaign for reélection and his return to Wash- 
ington, and by his famous Harper’s Magazine arti- 
cle. His opinions were stated and defended in the most 
public manner without any appearance of quibbling.** 





24 Sparks’s Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 246. 
25 Sparks’s Lincoln-Douglas Debates, p. 256. 
26 Johnson’s Stephen A. Douglas, pp. 393-395. 
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The Republican press did all it could to advertise the 
differences between Douglas and his Southern friends. 
This has given the impression that, had it not been for 
his debate with Lincoln, Douglas would have been accept- 
able to the slave-holders. It is doubtful if there is suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant this opinion. Douglas had 
followed a consistent course. He had not changed his 
exposition of popular sovereignty, and he was no less 
acceptable after the debates than he was before. He 
refused absolutely to surrender any portion of the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, and there was no reason 
for believing that he intended to do so at any price. 
Southern leaders had determined to abandon that prin- 
ciple and therefore could not use Douglas. It is proba- 
bly true that Douglas had gained greatly in political 
power at the North by his Freeport Doctrine, since it 
supplied the only course between Congressional prohibi- 
tion and Congressional protection of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. 

The fundamental difference between the Northern 
and Southern Democrats broke forth in the Senate on 
February 23, 1859. There was no sparring for position, 
but each side stated its convictions clearly and defiantly, 
warning the other of the full consequences of any failure 
to accept its version of party obligations. Brown of 
Mississippi opened the controversy by a statement of 
the Southern position that is almost classic in its lucidity. 
He prefaced his speech with the assertion that he wished 
to explain his own position, and then asked others to 
state theirs, so that in the election of 1860 he should 
neither cheat nor be cheated. The Constitution, he said, 
recognized property rights in slaves; the Supreme Court 
had decided that slavery existed legally in the Territor- 
ies, that a slave-owner had a right to go there with his 
slaves, and that neither Congress nor, by inference, a 
Territorial legislature could take away such rights; but 
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it was the duty of the legislature to supply the neces- 
sary rules and regulations to give force and life to these 
rights. The Constitution in itself did not protect any 
property; protection must be supplied by a legislature, 
and to be of any value must be adequate. A slave-owner 
had the right to call upon some power to pass the neces- 
sary laws. He should go first to the Territorial legis- 
lature and demand protection; if it was refused, then 
he had a right to call upon Congress to give the protec- 
tion which the legislature denied. He continued: 

I know perfectly well that the Territorial Legislature of Kan- 
sas will deny protection to my property. However or by what 
influence prompted to make the declaration, they will declare, as 
they have declared within the last three weeks, that they will not 
only afford no protection; but that they will withdraw protection, 
as far as they can, and substitute unfriendly legislation in its 
stead. Is it expected of me and my people that we are to fold 
this injustice to our bosoms, and cherish it, because it comes 
stamped ‘‘accept this, or break up the Democratic party’’? 

Furthermore, he asked the Northern gentlemen 
‘‘whether they would be quite content, under the same 
sort of compromise between conflicting elements in party, 
to have their rights to call upon this government to pro- 
tect their mercantile marine frittered away’’. If their 
ships on the high seas were attacked by pirates, and 
existing laws were inadequate for their protection, and 
they should come to Congress to demand stronger laws; 
would they be satisfied when told that Congress had decid- 
ed upon a policy of non-intervention with regard to that 
subject? He then warned the Senators that, if Kansas 
legislated in a spirit of hostility toward slavery, a vast 
majority of Southern people would demand that Con- 
gress, in obedience to the Constitution as expounded 
by the highest court in the land, should annul her legis- 
lation and enact laws giving adequate and sufficient pro- 
tection to slave property. 
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As for Douglas’s doctrine of unfriendly legislation, 
Brown agreed that a Territory had the power, either by 
non-action or by hostile legislation, to exclude slavery, but 
he denied that it had the right to do so. If it did exercise 
such a power, the remedy was action by Congress. ‘‘We 
have a right to protection for our slave property in the 
Territories. The Constitution as expounded by the Su- 
preme Court awards it; and we mean to have it.’’ * 

Brown’s statement of the legal rights of the slave- 
holders under Taney’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion seems almost unassailable, yet Douglas attacked it 
at its one vulnerable point. He admitted the full force 
of Taney’s opinion, granted that slaves could enter a 
territory as freely as other property, that they had just 
as much right to protection after they were there as 
other property — just as much and no more. ‘‘If the 
gentleman owns property that demands extraordinary 
and unusual protection, that is his misfortune’’.** Con- 
gress had never passed laws conferring special protec- 
tion upon horses or cattle or other personal property in 
the Territories, and it ought not to pass such laws for 
negroes. The agreement in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
was clear. Whatever power of legislation Congress had 
was delegated to the Territorial legislature with the un- 
derstanding that it must be exercised in accordance with 
the Constitution. Supplementing this idea, Douglas 
continued: 

Let the Territorial Legislature pass just such laws in regard to 
slavery as they think they have a right to enact under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If I do not like those laws, I will 
not vote to repeal them; if you do not like them, you must not 
vote to repeal them; but anybody aggrieved may appeal to the 
Supreme Court, and if they are constitutional they must stand; 
if they are unconstitutional they are void. 


27 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 1241-1244. 
28 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 1241-1244. 
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That was the doctrine of non-intervention as it was 
expounded at the time of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as 
agreed to by both Northern and Southern Democrats, 
and as embodied in the national platform. Douglas de- 
clared most emphatically that he would never vote for a 
Congressional slave code and ‘‘he had yet to learn of any 
man in a free state who would’’. 

If you repudiate the doctrine of non-intervention and form a 
slave code by act of Congress, when the people of a territory 
refuse it, you must step off the Democratic platform. We will 
let you depart in peace, as you no longer belong to us; you are 
no longer of us when you adopt the principle of congressional 
intervention, in violation of the Democratic creed. I stand here 
defending the great principle of non-intervention by Congress, 
and self government by the people of the Territories. That is the 
Democratic creed. The Northern Democrats have so understood 
it. . . . I tell you gentlemen of the South, in all candor, I 
do not believe a Democratic candidate can ever carry any one 
Democratic state of the North on the platform that it is the duty 
of the Federal government to force the people of a Territory to 
have slavery when they do not want it.*® 

Davis replied at once that ‘‘if, in the progress of 
our history, we have reached the point where it is nec- 
essary to part, as the Senator from Illinois says, I wish 
him God speed and a pleasant journey. No sir; not the 
breadth of one hair would I follow the Senator in the 
eareer that he announces’’.*® Davis then plunged into 
a long constitutional argument to prove that there was 
no sovereignty in a Territory. In the midst of his 
speech it was announced that the Kansas Legislature 
had abolished slavery. Douglas, when given a chance to 
reply, stated that the remedy, if they did not like the 
Kansas law, was to take it to the Supreme Court and 
settle it there. He defied them to bring in a bill to repeal 
the law by act of Congress.” 

29 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 1244-1245. 


380 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 1244-1245. 
31‘*T do not say that an act of confiscation is constitutional; I do 
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Nearly all of the more prominent Senators on the 
Democratic side joined in the debate. Pugh of Ohio sup- 
ported Douglas, and in answer to the question whether 
he would support the principle of Congressional inter- 
vention said, ‘‘ Never! while I live, never! I consider it 
a monstrous demand, a violation of the plighted faith 
between the Democracy of the South and the Democracy 
of the North, again and again and again, in their legisla- 
tion and in their platform; and if that be the price, as 
Senators say it is, the price will not be paid’’.*? In the 
course of his remarks he quoted from Brown’s speech of 
July 2, 1856, in which Brown accepted fully the principle 
of going to the courts for a remedy. To this Brown 
made the following insistent reply: 


We have submitted the question and it has been decided in our 
favoy. I did not mean to be understood then, nor will I be un- 
derstood now, that I am willing to submit to the Supreme Court 
on points you can never bring to the court. The non-action of 
the Territorial Legislature can never be brought before the Su- 


not say that the Territorial legislature has any such power. To confiscate 
property is one thing, to tax it, to regulate it is another thing: and yet it 
is not to be denied that taxation, regulation may be so exercised as very 
nearly to destroy it. What I do say is that, under the law organizing 
Kansas Territory, it is provided that the right of appeal existed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The understanding was, that if the 
Territorial laws were constitutional, they were to stand; if they were uncon- 
stitutional, they would become void by the act of being unconstitutional. 
Now, if the act confiscating that property, emancipating those slaves in 
Kansas, is unconstitutional, or in violation of the organic act, take it to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and have it annulled. That is the 
remedy provided in the Kansas-Nebraska act. It is a remedy you agreed to 
pursue when you voted for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise act. 
You agreed to do it by the Cincinnati platform. You are pledged by your 
creed to appeal to the courts, but never to Congress, for redress in such 
eases. I am prepared to stand by the pledge. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Davis) says, if I am not willing to stand in the party on his plat- 
form, I can go out. Allow me to inform him that I stand on the platform, 
and those that jump off must go out of the party. It is for those to leave 
who cannot abide by the faith. It is for those to leave who cannot carry 
out the principle to which our party is irrevocably committed.’’ — Con- 
gressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1255. 

82 Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1249. 
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preme Court. Unfriendly legislation within the limitations of 
the Constitution can never be brought before the Supreme Court. 
Non-action and that sort of unfriendly legislation . 
would as effectually exclude us as positive action. Whatever 
you can get before the Supreme Court fairly and justly, I am 
willing to submit to them, and abide by the decision; but, of 
course, I am not willing to be ruled out upon points which you 
can never get before the court. Suppose the Legislature does 
not act at all, how am I to have my remedy before the Supreme 
Court? Can I get a mandamus? Everybody knows I cannot. 
That is a form by which I am excluded. Then suppose they act 
in an unfriendly spirit within the limits of the Constitution ; how 
am I to get such a case before the Supreme Court? If they legis- 
late under the taxing power . . . . and under the power to 
regulate the relation between master and slave; how am I to get 
such a ease before the Supreme Court? I never can. I never 
meant to say I would stand only upon the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. I will stand upon them so far as they are ren- 
dered . . . . but I cannot stand upon decisions never ren- 
dered, and which never can be rendered.** 

No better statement of the soundness of Douglas’s 
position can be found. Here one of his most bitter op- 
ponents admits that the people of a Territory have the 
power legally to exclude slavery in spite of the Dred 
Scott Decision. Up to that point Douglas and his en- 
emies agreed; but as to what was to be done about it they 
were poles apart. Douglas insisted that the slave-own- 
er had neither legal nor other rights beyond what the 
courts gave him. Brown, Davis, and the rest of the 
Southern delegation insisted that he should have a furth- 
er remedy, and that it was the business of Congress to 
supply it. Each spoke not for himself but for his sec- 
tion. All realized the hopeless division in the party and 
the fundamental sectional character of that division. 

As Douglas pointed out, Congressional intervention 
and popular sovereignty, with appeal to the courts in 
a Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 1251. 
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cases of disputed property rights, were the only alter- 
natives. He stood for the latter. The Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans stood for the former. But it was 
perfectly evident to any observer that, if forced to take 
sides, the Northern Democracy would join the Republi- 
cans in opposing the kind of intervention which was de- 
manded by the Southern Democrats. Hence Douglas and 
his followers were about as unacceptable to the South as 
was Lincoln and the Republicans. The Democratic party 
was hopelessly divided because the Southern leaders had 
repudiated the party compromise of 1854, and had in- 
sisted upon having their way even if it broke up the 
party. Since Douglas and his friends could not sur- 
render without destroying the party at the North, they 
allowed Davis and his followers to go their way. 





THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT IN THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DURING THE FIFTIES 


By Dan E. Cuark 


The westward movement of the American people is 
a subject which has long possessed a strong fascination 
for the historian. But the real story of that movement 
— told with life and color and imagination — remains to 
be written. Indeed, it must remain untold until in each 
of the States there has been prepared an adequate his- 
tory of settlement and emigration. Until that time the 
task will continue to be too large for accomplishment by 
any oneman. Here then is a field deserving of the care- 
ful and prompt attention of State historical societies, 
for the day will soon come when it will be too late to 
gain the personal material so vital in such a study. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to present more 
than the merest bird’s-eye view of the westward move- 
ment in the Upper Mississippi Valley during the ten 
years from 1850 to 1860. Obviously to do more than 
that within the limits of a paper of this character would 
be impossible even if the data were at hand for such a 
study. Rather, the aim has been, by means of a few 
general facts and a few specific illustrations, to suggest 
the importance of the westward migration during these 
years. While considerable has been written concerning 
the earlier periods of settlement in a number of Western 
States, it does not appear that much serious attention 
has been paid to the decade covered by this paper. 

During the ten years from 1850 to 1860 the total 
population of the eight States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri in- 
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creased over 3,350,000 — an increase of more than 167 
per cent, which of course was due partly to natural in- 
crease, partly to foreign immigration, and especially to 
the internal migration of people within the United States. 
From the standpoint of numbers ‘‘Illinois presents the 
most wonderful example of great, continuous, and health- 
ful increase. . . . So large a population, more than 
doubling itself in ten years, by the regular course of set- 
tlement and natural increase’’ was without a parallel up 
to that time. 

From the standpoint of percentage of increase Min- 
nesota stood in the lead with an increase of over 2730 
per cent in population during the ten years. In 1850 
Minnesota contained only a few scattered settlements 
with a total population of 6,077, but in the years that 
followed such a stream of emigration set in that by 1860 
there were 172,023 people in the State. 

Viewed from the standpoint of both numbers and 
percentage of increase Iowa also presents a remarkable 
record of growth in population during this decade. There 
were 482,699 more people in the State in 1860 than there 
were in 1850 — an increase of over 251 per cent. 

In six of these States — all but Ohio and Indiana — 
the number of native Americans received from other 
Commonwealths during these ten years was considera- 
bly in excess of the number of native-born citizens of 
these States who emigrated to other regions. In this 
respect Iowa stood first, Illinois second, and Missouri 
third. 

At the same time this period marks the first great 
rush of people from New York, Pennsylvania, and the 
States of the Old Northwest to Minnesota and Towa. 
‘“‘The greatest number of emigrants have left Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee,’’ declared the Su- 
perintendent of the Federal Census of 1860, ‘‘seeking 
their ‘allotted spaces’ chiefly in Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
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Texas.’’ For instance, during this decade Iowa received 
more than 68,000 emigrants from Ohio, over 37,000 from 
each of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and In- 
diana, and nearly 30,000 from Illinois. 

A study of the migration during this decade reveals 
the fact that Illinois was one of the favorite places of 
settlement for emigrants from the largest number of 
States. Missouri attracted settlers in considerable num- 
bers from the second largest number of Commonwealths, 
while Ohio and Iowa came third and fourth in this re- 
spect. On the other hand, the migrations of native-born 
citizens of the eight States under discussion exemplify 
the rule that emigration tends to follow parallels of lati- 
tude or to flow into adjoining jurisdictions. For in- 
stance, natives of Ohio migrated chiefly to Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Missouri; and natives of Illinois migrated 
chiefly to Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin. The 
only striking exceptions to the rule are to be found in 
the emigration to California, Oregon, and Kansas — all 
of which was stimulated by extraordinary causes. 

Again it is to be noted that it was during the decade 
from 1850 to 1860 that foreign immigrants first began 
to come to the Mississippi Valley in large numbers. The 
foreign-born population of these eight States was in- 
creased over 881,000 or more than doubled. Among the 
six States in the entire country having greatest increase 
in foreign-born population during these ten years IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Ohio ranked second, third, and 
sixth, respectively. In this foreign immigration Ger- 
mans and Irish predominated. 

Thus it is apparent that the decade under discussion 
witnessed a remarkable immigration to the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, both of native American families and of 
home-seekers from foreign shores. Nearly 43,000,000 
acres of land were taken up in this region during these 
ten years, and, to quote a contemporary, ‘‘the energies 
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thus called into action have, in a few years, made the 
States of the Northwest the granary of Europe, and that 
section of our Union which, within the recollections of liv- 
ing men, was a wilderness, is now the chief source of 
supply in seasons of scarcity for the suffering millions 
of another continent.’’ 

But a more definite idea of the great wave of hu- 
manity which swept over this region during the fifties 
may perhaps be gained by a cross-sectional view of the 
emigration into one particular State. And for this pur- 
pose no better illustration can be found than the notable 
rush of settlers to Iowa during the two years from 1854 
to 1856. 

The causes for this emigration are not hard to find. 
The completion of railroad lines to the Mississippi River 
made access to the eastern border of Iowa easier, and 
railroad companies began that wide advertisement of 
Western lands which they have continued down to the 
present time. Furthermore, land companies and land 
speculators had by this time begun to hold out alluring 
inducements to settlers to purchase at advanced prices 
the lands which they had acquired a few years before at 
the minimum price. Emigrant guides were also being 
published by the score and scattered broadcast wherever 
there were men to whom the ownership of a piece of Wes- 
tern land was an object much to be desired. Articles 
containing glowing accounts of the beauty, advantages, 
and fertility of the Iowa country appeared in hundreds 
of Eastern newspapers until the name ‘‘Iowa’’ became a 
household word; and those who were so fortunate as al- 
ready to own a home in that far-famed State wrote en- 
thusiastic letters to their relatives and former neighbors 
urging them to come and share in their prosperity. 

Added to all the publicity which was thus given to 
Towa. is the fact that the farmers in the East and espec- 
ially in the Middle States and in Indiana and Ohio had 
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had cause for discouragement. During the summer of 
1854 a severe drouth was experienced throughout the en- 
tire Ohio Valley and in the States to the eastward; while 
the Middle States suffered from a fatal epidemic of 
cholera. Hard times also knocked at the door of many 
an Eastern farmer during these years. Hence the pros- 
pect of securing a quarter section of cheap government 
land in healthful, productive Iowa was very attractive. 
And so they sold out, packed their goods in wagons or on 
boats or trains, and turned their faces westward toward 
the land beyond the Mississippi. 

‘‘The immigration into Iowa the present season is 
astonishing and unprecedented’’, ran the account in an 
Kastern journal in June, 1854. ‘‘For miles and miles, 
day after day, the prairies of Lllinois are lined with 
cattle and wagons, pushing on toward this prosperous 
State. Ata point beyond Peoria, during a single month, 
seventeen hundred and forty-three wagons had passed, 
and all for Iowa. Allowing five persons to a wagon, 
which is a fair average, would give 8715 souls to the pop- 
ulation.’’ Commenting on this statement, an Iowa City 
editor added: ‘‘This being but the immigration of the 
month, and upon one route only out of many, it would not 
be an unreasonable assertion to say that 50,000 men, 
women, and children will have come into this State by 
the first of December, reckoning from the first of Sep- 
tember.’’ 

At all the principal points along the Mississippi 
River an almost continuous stream of emigrants was 
crossing over the ferries into Iowa during the fall and 
early winter of 1854. Beginning at the north with the 
three ferries in the vicinity of Prairie du Chien and Mac- 
Gregor, it was reported that ‘‘each of these ferries em- 
ploys a horse-boat, and is crowded all the time with emi- 
grants for Iowa. Sometimes the emigrants have to en- 
camp near the ferry two or three days to await their 
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chance of crossing in the order of their arrival. They 
come in crowds a mile long; they come with wagon-loads 
of household fixings, with droves of cattle and flocks of 
sheep — they come from every land that ever sent ad- 
venturers westward, and the cry is ‘still they come’.’’ 

The same situation prevailed at Dubuque where emi- 
grants were arriving daily and almost hourly, and at 
Davenport where the ferry was kept busy at ‘‘all hours 
in passing over the large canvas-backed wagons’’ filled 
with would-be Iowans. At Burlington it was declared 
that ‘‘20,000 immigrants have passed through the city 
within the last thirty days, and they are still crossing at 
the rate of 600 and700aday . . . . About one team 
in a hundred is labelled ‘Nebraska’; all the rest are 
marked ‘Iowa.’ ’’ And even at Keokuk such large num- 
bers of settlers came in by boat that a journalist was led 
to say that ‘‘by the side of this exodus, that of the Is- 
raelites becomes an insignificant item, and the greater 
migrations of later times are scarcely to be mentioned.’’ 
It was said that one thousand people from Richmond 
County, Ohio, alone, came to Iowa that fall: while long 
double-header trains brought into Chicago thousands of 
home-seekers every week. 

The movement was checked temporarily during the 
coldest winter months, but with the opening of spring in 
1855 it began again with full strength, if indeed it did not 
assume larger proportions than during the previous year. 
A Chicago paper saw no signs of ‘‘subsidence in the im- 
mense tide of travel setting westward’’ in May of that 
year. ‘‘The trains grow longer and fuller and more of 
them, and the hotels are constantly swarming.’’ It was 
estimated that more than three thousand people a month 
made their way over the Galena and Chicago Railroad 
alone, seeking homes in the fertile lands beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Throughout the summer the invasion continued. 
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‘‘Seek whatever thoroughfare you may’’, wrote a trav- 
eler in central Iowa in June, ‘‘and you will find it lined 
with emigrant wagons. In many instances large droves 
of stock of a superior quality are met with. On our last 
days drive . . . . we met 69 covered wagons seek- 
ing a home in the valley of the Des Moines.’’ The report 
of the General Land Office for the year ending June 30, 
1855, indicated that there had been taken up in Iowa dur- 
ing that year more than three million and a quarter acres 
of public land, which was more than double the amount 
sold in any other State of this region with the exception 
of Missouri. 

The railroads reaching out to the Mississippi in II- 
linois had by this time begun to be appreciated at their 
full worth by westward-moving emigrants. The Galena 
and Chicago Railroad was largely patronized by those 
who desired to settle in northern Iowa; while the recently 
constructed Rock Island and Burlington routes conveyed 
many others to the ‘‘land of promise’’. 

The autumn of 1855 witnessed no appreciable dim- 
inishing of the stream of land-hungry settlers pouring in- 
to the newer counties of the State. ‘‘The National road is 
again lined with wagons on their way to lowa, Wisconsin, 
and other Western States’’, said an Ohio newspaper. 
‘‘From the general appearance of the movers, the fine 
outfits and stock driven in company with the long lines of 
wagons, it is plain to be seen that Ohio is losing many of 
her best citizens by this continuous emigration.’’ 

‘The Immigration to Iowa this season is immense”’, 
wrote an Iowa editor in November, ‘‘far exceeding the 
unprecedented immigration of last year, and only to be 
appreciated by one who travels through the country as we 
are doing, and finds the roads everywhere lined with 
movers.’’ At Rock Island, although two steam ferry- 
boats made one hundred trips a day they were unable to 
handle all the business. 
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Typical of the difficulty of the home-seekers in se- 
curing an opportunity to enter lands at the land-offices 
was the experience of James Chisnell of Summit County, 
Ohio. Apparently he had gone out to Iowa late in the 
winter of 1855, but when he arrived at the Decorah Land 
Office he found that hundreds of settlers were there be- 
fore him and had already waited weeks for their turns to 
enter the land they desired. According to the newspaper 
account, ‘‘the rush was so great that the crowd would fill 
up the passage way to the office at night and stand on 
their feet till morning, in order to be first in. Some froze 
their toes and some their feet waiting for the office to 
open.’’ Finally, the scheme of drawing numbers for 
turns was hit upon, and since the land office could attend 
to only a certain number of purchases per day, those who 
drew large numbers betook themselves to their homes and 
returned a month or two later in time to take their turns. 

Illustrations of this character might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely to show how the great tide of emigra- 
tion spread out over the valleys and prairies of Iowa dur- 
ing the two years from 1854 to 1856. Suffice it to say 
that these years witnessed an increase of over 190,000 in 
population, which meant an increase in the density of the 
population from about six to over nine persons per 
square mile. The effect of this emigration was felt in all 
avenues of life, social, economic, religious, and especially 
in the realm of polities, since it placed Iowa solidly in the 
ranks of the new Republican States. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to indicate the im- 
portance of the westward movement in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley during the fifties, for what was true in 
Towa between 1854 and 1856 was true, though perhaps in 
a less degree, in the neighboring States throughout the 
decade. By 1860 the Commonwealths bordering the Mis- 
sissippi had to a large extent passed the frontier stage, 
and were factors to be reckoned with in the affairs of the 
nation. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JACKSONIAN 
PARTY IN INDIANA 


By Logan Esarey 


The period from 1820 to 1830 was one of great activ- 
ity and likewise of great hope in Indiana. All lines of 
endeavor felt the quickening spirit of the times. The State 
government was in the hands of a well-educated class of 
pioneers, not excelled by the old statesmen of the Blue- 
Grass or by the founders of Ohio. The legal profession 
was especially strong in a score or so of college-trained 
men. Men of like education were laying the foundations 
of the churches. A State Seminary soon to grow into a 
State University was then in the hands of men bearing 
academic degrees from the Eastern colleges. The preju- 
dice which sprang up in the thirties and forties against 
learning and in favor of self-made incapacity was then 
unknown. 

This period in the history of Indiana was one of 
foundation-making, of organization, of discussion of fun- 
damental principles. The preachers discoursed through 
successive hours to attentive listeners on abstract ques- 
tions of theology. Theories of political science were dis- 
cussed through the columns of the press, and the labored 
essays printed on the first pages were apparently read. 
There are many evidences that the pioneers of that day 
did more real thinking than the people of to-day; though 
of necessity they were not so well-informed. | 

During the first decade the people of the State were 
satisfied with their form of government. The Constitu- 
tion of 1816 was working well and there seemed little dis- 
position to change it. The General Assembly of 1822 had 
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authorized a referendum on the question of calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention, and the vote at the August election 
in 1823 had resulted overwhelmingly in the negative. This 
had occurred in the face of the appeal of at least the Vin- 
cennes and Corydon papers. Again in 1824 the question 
of calling a Constitutional Convention was submitted to a 
referendum vote. In this election the slavery issue fig- 
ured largely. The vote as reported was 2,601 for and 
11,991 against. In some counties the vote was so over- 
whelmingly in the negative that it was not counted. The 
short sessions and meager reports of the early General 
Assemblies indicate that there was little trouble in the 
operations of State government. 

The State as a whole seemed fairly well pleased with 
the personnel of its officers. Governor Jonathan Jennings 
served two terms as chief executive and was then trans- 
ferred to Congress, where he was allowed to remain until 
liquor destroyed his usefulness. William Hendricks, after 
six years in Congress, was made Governor without oppo- 
sition, but was transferred to the United States Senate be- 
fore his first term as Governor had expired. General 
James Noble was retained in his seat in the United States 
Senate until his death. What is true of the higher of- 
ficers is just as strikingly true of the subordinates in the 
State service. Sixteen out of the forty-two members of 
the Constitutional Convention were returned to the first 
session of the legislature. Atleast six more immediately 
accepted some office under the Constitution. All told, 
the members of the Constitutional Convention sat for a 
total of one hundred and fifty-four terms in the legisla- 
ture, making an average (not counting those in admin- 
istrative offices) of about four years’ service in the Gen- 
eral Assembly alone for each member of the Convention. 
Considering thirty-six, the number of members of the 
First General Assembly, to have remained the size of the 
legislature, there would have been an average attendance 
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of seventeen members of the Convention, which would be 
almost a majority. Add to these the terms served by the 
members as Governors, Congressmen, Senators, Judges, 
and in various branches of the national service, and one 
begins to realize that offices were fairly monopolized by a 
small group of politicians. It is clearly not too much to 
say that they ruled the State during the period from 
1816 to 1824. 

As stated above, there was little evident attempt on 
the part of the people to change this condition. This can 
be accounted for partly by the new conditions which left 
the settlers little time to devote to politics; partly to a 
lack of articulation and coédperation, due largely to dis- 
tance and bad roads between settlements; partly to the 
fact that the men who made the Constitution, in most 
cases, were entirely worthy of the power entrusted to 
them; and partly to the political manipulation of a few 
expert leaders who devoted their whole time to the polit- 
ical game. 

Of the existence of this last condition there is no 
doubt, but one can not be so sure how much influence to 
attribute to it. As early as 1816 the Vincennes Western 
Sun accused Jonathan Jennings of playing the boss in se- 
lecting the delegates to the Convention. The first elec- 
tion under the Constitution showed the old Vincennes 
party that it was a hopeless minority. Jennings was in- 
strumental in founding a paper at Vincennes which soon 
split the opposition there and rendered it completely 
harmless. 

Another evidence of the political handiwork of the 
Governor, Congressman, and Senator is found in the atti- 
tude and editorials of Reuben W. Nelson, editor of the 
Corydon Herald. This paper had been in favor with 
Governor Posey’s administration and evidently had not 
been received into the confidence of the Jennings admin- 
istration. It had not only lost the State printing, but 
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through the efforts of Congressman Hendricks had lost 
the national as well. Its editor, moreover, had been a 
candidate for a Federal position and it had supported 
a local man for Postmaster of Corydon. These prizes were 
all lost, as the editor believed and as Hendricks acknowl- 
edged, through the influence of the men in office. A new 
paper was founded at the capital whose editor became the 
Postmaster and State Printer. He held this position as 
long as Jennings and Hendricks controlled State politics. 
Still another practice of the office-holders of the young 
State was singled out by these opponents for condemna- 
tion. While the Constitutional Convention was in ses- 
sion, its leaders, James Noble, Jonathan Jennings, and 
William Hendricks, the Secretary, with others, held a 
great many consultations in which politics was the con- 
tinuous theme. It was there decided that Jennings should 
be the first Governor, Hendricks should go to Congress, 
and Noble to the Senate.* 

There are other traces of this early caucus. The 
Constitution provided that no member of the General As- 
sembly should be eligible to any office, the appointment 
to which was vested in the General Assembly.? But this 
self-sacrificing prohibition was tempered with the proviso 
which excepted members of the First Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly from its conditions. 

The Supreme Court was made up of three men, one 
chosen it is said by each of the political leaders. Noble 
chose Jesse L. Holman; Jennings selected John Johnson; 
and Hendricks named James Scott. It may be impos- 
sible to trace all the ramifications of this organization or 
to justify all the traditions that have come down to us 
concerning it, but it is likewise impossible to doubt its 
existence. On January 7, 1824, Thomas H. Blake intro- 
duced a resolution in the Indiana House of Representa- 


1Smith’s Early Indiana Trials and Sketches (Cincinnati, 1858). 
2 Constitution of Indiana, 1816, Art. 3, Sec. 20. 
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tives, declaring the Congressional caucus un-American, 
tyrannical, and dangerous to our government. This was 
defeated by a vote of 36 to 8. 

The Congressional caucus was, however, at this time 
rapidly falling into bad repute especially among the 
Western people. They regarded it as a clique of polished 
Easterners before which no Western candidate could ever 
have a chance. 3 

This odium the opposition tried to fasten on Jennings 
especially. In the Western Sun for March 29, 1817, there 
appeared an article by ‘‘Vesuvius’’, who most probably 
was Editor Stout himself, announcing that a caucus of 
State officers had met at Corydon and nominated a candi- 
date for Congress. The writer misunderstood the facts 
concerning the special caucus mentioned, but he voiced 
in a clear manner the growing feeling against this method 
of disposing of public offices. As a matter of fact there 
was enough sentiment aroused against the system to cause 
the nominee of that caucus to quit the canvass. 

Besides this question of the caucus there was another 
closely akin to it called the ‘‘right of instruction’’. Jef- 
fersonian Republicanism did not recognize the right of 
constituents to instruct their representatives. 

When Reuben W. Nelson of Corydon announced him- 
self as a candidate for Congress against William Hen- 
dricks, he said in his platform, published in the Western 
Sun for May 24, 1817: , 

I am aware that there is one subject that is deemed, and justly 
deemed, of primary importance in deciding your choice. The 
right of instruction. I acknowledge that right, it exists or lib- 
erty does not; they are co-existent principles, if the one is disre- 
garded the other is destroyed. . . . On questions of exped- 
lency, propriety, and policy the representative is always bound 
by the will of his constituents. 

On December 31, 1818, the General Assembly by joint 
resolution instructed United States Senators Waller Tay- 
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lor and James Noble to vote against the Fugitive Slave 
Law then pending. A careful distinction was made with 
reference to Congressman Hendricks. He had not been 
elected by the Assembly and was therefore under no 
necessity of receiving instructions from that body. The 
Assembly therefore merely requested him to oppose the 
offensive measure. In November, 1820, Enoch D. John 
and Joseph Hanna, members-elect from Franklin County 
to the General Assembly, sent out handbills calling their 
constituents into convention for the purpose of framing 
instructions to guide their course in the Assembly soon 
to meet. The editor of the Vincennes Centinel, a gov- 
ernment organ, remarked editorially: ‘‘We do not think 
highly of this mode of legislation. If members are not 
fit for their stations all the wit of their constituents can 
not make them so in so short a time. We might just as 
well send our instructions on pack-horses.’’ 

The election of 1820 passed in Indiana without 
creating any excitement. No poll was held, and it might 
be said with truth that Indiana was ignorant of the fact 
that Monroe was a candidate for reélection. The General 
Assembly in due time appointed the proper number of 
electors, who in a perfunctory way cast the vote of the 
State for the only candidate in the field. 

As the election of 1824 approached, this serene at- 
mosphere disappeared. National politics and presiden- 
tial candidates began to entangle the Indiana machine in 
their toils. Secretary William H. Crawford was perhaps 
the first to cultivate the Indiana field. He was interested 
in controlling the Congressional caucus. He began his 
operations in Indiana by designating the banks of the 
State as United States depositories. This was done at 
the expressed wish of Noble, Hendricks, and Jennings. 
The two banks named were the State Bank, with its head- 
quarters at Vincennes and branches at Brookville, the 
home of Noble, at Vevay, and at Corydon, the capital ; and 
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the independent Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Bank at Mad- 
ison, the home of Hendricks. These banks had wide com- 
mercial and political affiliations over the State. Had the 
banks prospered no doubt Crawford would have received 
the support of the State, but the failure of the State Bank 
carrying with it its branches and a loss to its stockholders 
of over $200,000 was the first serious blow to the prestige 
of the Indiana organization.® 

Jennings and Hendricks promptly disavowed all re- 
sponsibility and stood from under the wreck; but Noble, 
who was more generous and warm-hearted, stood by 
Crawford to the last. The opposition had fought the 
State Bank at every point and now received as recruits 
the larger number of those who had suffered from the 
bank failures. Since 1811 Jackson had been opposed to 
State and National banks. His view, which had been un- 
popular up to this time, was now vindicated in the eyes 
of the Indiana settlers. What might, by some stretch of 
the term, have been called the moneyed class had been in- 
terested in the banks, and the new political division line 
in general coincided with the line between the debtor and 
the wealthier class. The former class was frequently 
called the ‘‘yeomanry’’ by candidates and politicians, 
while the latter class was as frequently referred to as the 
‘‘traders’’, 

The opposition party in State politics during the 
period from 1816 to 1824 was handicapped by the lack of 
a good candidate. Posey, Christopher Harrison, and 
others had been tried but no one had been found who was 
able to crystallize the various opposing factions into a 
party. 

During the summer of 1819 President Monroe made 
a tour of the West. On his trip up the Ohio he was ac- 


8 Esarey’s State Banks and Banking in Indiana, 1814-1872. The po- 
litical maneuvers of Crawford are shown in the Congressional investigation 
of 1824. 
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companied by General Jackson and his staff. These dis- 
tinguished visitors stopped at Jeffersonville, and after a 
banquet at that place rode out to Corydon. The gallant 
bearing of the old General easily made him the center of 
attraction. The newspapers of the time not only gave 
full accounts of the presidential visit and the numerous 
receptions and banquets but added a great many stories 
and anecdotes of Jackson’s life. Jackson at that time 
was not thought of as a presidential possibility, so every 
editor felt entirely free to praise him without stint. For 
some time Jackson stories were the features for the In- 
diana newspapers. Governor Jennings outdid all others 
in acts of hospitality. He did it the more gracefully be- 
cause of his own genial nature and his honest admiration 
for the man. 

It was the custom in the General Assembly during 
this period to hold a caucus some time during the latter 
part of the session and discuss political matters. Plans 
for the forthcoming campaign were always laid and can- 
didates were usually named. In later years when parties 
were more pronounced, this caucus issued an address to 
the voters which served as a platform. It is probable 
that a meeting of this kind named the Adams and Clay 
electors in 1824. At any rate they were named early in 
the year, early enough to appear in Niles’ Register for 
May 22, 1824. The Adams electors were Judges James 
Scott, Jesse L. Holman, and Isaac Blackford — all mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court — ex-Lieutenant Governor. 
Christopher Harrison, and David H. Maxwell, late Speak- 
er of the House. These, it will be noticed, were officers 
of the State and leading men in the group of politicians 
who had been conducting the State government since its 
organization. Scott and Maxwell had sat in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

In commenting on these electors and on the candi- 
dacy of Adams, the Western Sun for July 24th said: 
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‘‘The chief objections to Adams are, 1 He is still at 
heart a Federalist, 2 He is opposed to a tariff and to 
Internal Improvement, 3 He is not a Democratic Re- 
publican, 4 He should be made to promise to raise the 
tariff and to acknowledge that the constitution permits 
Internal Improvements.’’ This was, to say the least, a 
strange commentary in the light of later history. It may 
be said at once, however, that Jackson was considered a 
‘‘oood tariff and Internal Improvement man”’ in all three 
of his campaigns inIndiana. Any intimation that he was 
not sound on both of these issues would have been re- 
sented by his Indiana friends. 

The friends of Jackson had trouble in getting to- 
gether. Scarcely one of them held office. There was 
only one newspaper in the State, the Western Sun of Vin- 
cennes, that was outspoken for Jackson and to it and its 
editor, Elihu Stout, fell the task of organizing the Jackson 
campaign. On July 31st, Editor Stout outlined a plan of 
organization. He asked that those interested in the can- 
didacy of Jackson should meet in County Conventions in 
their respective county seats for the purpose of appoint- 
ing County Committees to be known as Committees of 
Correspondence. The County Committee was directed to 
call township meetings which in turn should select Town- 
ship Vigilance Committees. It was the duty of these last 
named Committees to spread political intelligence, keep 
the Committees of Correspondence informed, and above 
all to get the voters to the polls on election day. The 
County or Correspondence Committees were further di- 
rected to select delegates to a general State Convention. 
These county delegates were directed to meet at Salem on 
September 16, 1824, and organize the State campaign. 

On August 21, 1824, an unsigned notice appeared at 
the head of the editorial column of the Western Sun, ad- 
vising all persons friendly to the election of General 
Jackson to meet at the Knox County Court-house in Vin- 
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cennes on Saturday, August 28th, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing delegates to a State Convention. The authority 
for this call is not stated, but from the tenor of the ed- 
itorials and the whole conduct of the paper, there can be 
no doubt that Editor Elihu Stout was a leader in the 
movement. No doubt he was ably assisted by Samuel Ju- 
dah, a young man fresh from Rutger’s College. The fact 
that Stout had enjoyed the acquaintance of Jackson many 
years before while a printer in Nashville will account for 
his intense personal interest in the Jackson campaign. 

A Jackson Convention had been held at Princeton on 
August 17th. David Robb and Thomas J. Evans were the 
leading agents in Gibson County. Together with William 
Harrington, the delegate to the State Convention, they 
constituted the County Committee of Correspondence. 
There is evidence that this was among the first County 
Conventions in the State — perhaps the very first. Ina 
series of resolutions, those present pledged themselves to 
support Jackson, to establish a Jackson organization 
headed by a Vigilance Committee in each township, to 
urge the friends of Jackson in other counties by corre- 
spondence, and to have their proceedings published in the 
Western Sun and in the Evansville Gazette. The County 
Committee was instructed to appoint the Township Com- 
mittees. 

It is not worth while to undertake a discussion of 
other county meetings. About the same program was 
carried out in all. There was the usual pledge of loyalty 
to Jackson, the County Committee of three, the demand 
for township organization, and the appointment of dele- 
gates to the State Convention, in number equal to the 
number of representatives from the county in the popular 
branch of the General Assembly. 

The State Convention assembled on September 16, 
1824, at the Court-house at Salem. There seem to have 
been seventeen delegates present, representing thirteen 
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counties. Including the three counties just organized, 
there were then fifty-one counties which were entitled to’ 
send delegates. Three-fourths of the counties were not 
represented. Only the neighboring counties sent dele- 
gates. There were no delegates from the Whitewater 
Valley or from the central part of the State. Dearborn 
and Wayne counties both voted strong for Jackson, but 
were not represented in the Convention. It seems beyond 
question that distance more than any other factor deter- 
mined the attendance. 

Samuel Milroy, a farmer, flatboatman, and politician 
from Salem, was chosen Chairman. He had served in 
the Constitutional Convention, and had sat in every ses- 
sion of the General Assembly which had convened since 
the State government was organized. He was a member 
of the State Senate at the time, a position he resigned 
the next year in order to make the race for the Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship. Aside from Milroy, there was no pol- 
itician of experience in the Convention. Such members 
as Dr. I. T. Canby of Madison, Samuel Carr of Jefferson- 
ville, Samuel Judah of Vincennes, and John Ketcham of 
Bloomington became well-known politicians later, but the 
delegates who gathered at this first State Convention 
could not be classed as politicians at that time. 

The proceedings of the Convention were simple. 
There was no speech-making. An electoral ticket was 
chosen by resolution. David Robb of Princeton, a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention and for many years 
afterwards a member of the General Assembly, Samuel 
Milroy of Salem, Elias McNamee of Vincennes, John 
Carr of Clark County, later a Congressman for many 
years, and Jonathan McCarty of Connersville, later also 
a member of Congress, composed this ticket. There were 
no brilliant men on it, but all were solid, substantial citi- 
zens. 

A Committee composed of Samuel Judah of Vin- 
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cennes, Dr. Israel T. Canby of Madison, and Henry S. 
Handy also of Madison, was appointed to draft a plat- 
form, or, as they termed it, ‘‘An Address to the People of 
the State of Indiana’’. This address was an eulogy on 
General Jackson. There was little reference to political 
parties or to political principles. Their hero was pic- 
tured as a Caesar or a Napoleon, without the faults of 
these leaders and with the virtues of Washington. 

The Convention voted to send out five hundred copies 
of this address as campaign literature. Dr. Canby, Sam- 
uel Beach of Jeffersonville, and Jesse B. Durham of Jack- 
son County were constituted a State Central Committee 
with power to fill any vacancies that might appear on the 
electoral ticket. Three thousand ballots containing the 
names of the electoral candidates were ordered printed 
and a pressing invitation was sent to Jackson men in all 
the counties, urging them to organize for the election. 
This was one of the first regular State Nominating Con- 
ventions ever held in America. 

There is no evidence of any stump-speaking during 
this campaign. In fact no indication of any political ac- 
tivity has come down except a few semi-partisan editori- 
als and reports of numerous straw votes at muster day 
meetings. For example, at a meeting in Indianapolis in 
the latter part of August there were 158 Clay men, 2 
Adams men, and 2 Jackson men. At the meeting of the 
militia of Franklin Township, Washington County, there 
were 88 Jackson men out of 132 present. A similar test 
in Richmond showed 110 for John Q. Adams, 37 for Jack- 
son, and 8 for Clay; in Spencer the result was 57 for Jack- 
son, 42 for Clay, and 9 for Adams; and at Lawrenceburg 
the vote was 305 for Jackson, 90 for Clay, and 70 for 
Adams. These indicate only one fact, and that is that 
there was considerable popular interest on the part of 
men who had previously taken no share in party politics. 
The results of the election were rather disappointing to 
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all parties, though the Jackson men polled a convincing 
plurality. Jackson’s total vote was 7,343, Clay’s 5,315, 
and Adams’s 3,093. However, the coterie of politicians 
who had held the State in their grasp since it had been 
admitted gradually tightened its grip and drifted away 
from the people. 

Many who cheerfully subscribed to the doctrine of 
‘‘instruction’’ voted for the candidates of the old Repub- 
lican party in 1824, but their confidence in that party, the 
party that stood for government by the leisure class, by 
men of respectability, was seriously weakened by what the 
Jackson men in 1825 termed the ‘‘rape of the Presi- 
deney’’. ‘‘The dawn of that political regeneration, when 
those who fell with the first Adams rose with the second’’ 
was witnessed with something like horror by the Western 
Republicans. 

Samuel Judah wrote, in the second Jackson platform, 
dated January 8, 1828, as follows: ‘‘Taking under con- 
sideration all the circumstances attending the last presi- 
dential election, we are convinced that in the result of the 
election, the spirit of the constitution was violated, and 
the rights of the people trampled upon’’. He then pointed 
out, by a comparison of votes, that the clearly expressed 
preference of the plain people had been ignored by the 
politicians in the election of Adams. The fact that Jack- 
son had a clear plurality of 47,600 over Adams; that he 
was the second choice, beyond question in Missouri, 
Georgia, and Kentucky; that in the nine Western States 
he had received 68,000 votes as against 21,000 for Adams, 
were all overlooked by the politicians who controlled the 
House and thus balked the will of the people. 

The Administration men, in a communication in the 
Indianapolis Journal, under date of January 3, 1828, had 
just set forth their view. ‘‘The question’’, they said, ‘‘is 
not one of instruction but one of dictation. If a repre- 
sentative is bound to comply with the wishes of his con- 
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stituents, then the people may as well make the laws 
themselves. If carried out, this would make every man 
his own legislator. The business of legislators is to lay 
down good laws for the people, and then force the people 
to obey. If the will of the people is to be the law, that 
will do away with the necessity of electing representa- 
tives. Legislation will become a hollow mockery. 

‘‘In opposition to that spurious kind of democracy 
which asserts that the representatives in a Republican 
Government must legislate according to the dictates of 
their constituents we assert that representatives in the 
business of legislation have a right derived from God 
through the election of the people to act as they think will 
be the most agreeable to the moral law. People elect 
legislators to do that which they themselves are unfitted to 
do. Men may judge of the fitness of a law which they 
are unable themselves to make.’’ 

By a comparison of these two statements, one can 
readily see the wide gulf in political theory between the 
Jackson and the Administration men. This difference 
made every Administration man a traitor to true demo- 
cracy in the eyes of a Jackson man. It made every Jack- 
son man an enemy to republican government in the eyes 
of an Administration man. It was a bald statement of 
the difference between Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Dem- 
ocracy. 

During the State election of 1825 there seems to 
have been no political organization. The canvass was 
not pushed by any candidate except James B. Ray, who 
perhaps was the first candidate to stump the State. He 
distinctly disavowed connection with any faction of 
the old Republican party. He favored a high tariff, in- 
ternal improvements, and in general voiced the high as- 
pirations of the young Commonwealth. He was sup- 
ported by all factions without any noticeable political 
affiliations. The Indiana Journal opposed him only on 
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grounds of personal fitness as compared with his op- 
ponent. The Gazette, later the Democratic organ of the 
State, supported Ray but not on political grounds. Judge 
Isaac Blackford, the unsuccessful candidate for Governor, 
never became a partisan. 

The candidates for Lieutenant-Governor were par- 
tisans. Samuel Milroy had taken an active part with the 
Jackson forces the previous year, while John H. Thomp- 
son, the successful candidate, was a pronounced Admin- 
istration man. The candidates for Congress were care- 
ful to avoid any show of preference between the factions. 

Following this election there was a lull in polities 
until the summer of 1827 when the campaign of 1828 
opened. During the period, however, there appears for 
the first time a tendency of the press toward that political 
bickering which is now characteristic of partisan news- 
papers. As in 1824, the Western Sun took the lead in the 
political attack. But by 1828 it had a full battery of 
Jackson newspapers assisting it. Chief of these were 
the Lawrenceburg Palladium, Vevay Guest, Salem An- 
notator, and Indianapolis Gazette. During the year the 
Secretary of State and General John H. Eaton had been 
busy subsidizing the press of the country — the former 
for the Administration by means of legal advertising, and 
the latter for the Jackson men by furnishing stories of 
Jackson’s campaigns. No party ever made a more mas- 
terly use of the press than did the Jacksonians. The 
party editors played up the picturesque career of their 
leader with telling effect. 

Beginning in the summer of 1827, a series of essays 
began in the various papers of the State showing an un- 
mistakable hostility toward the office-holders. This an- 
tipathy extended also to the business men in the cities. A 
good example of this is shown in the case of George Kin- 
nard, who made the race for Assemblyman in the Indian- 
apolis district on this platform. Kinnard was a keen ob- 
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server and a pleasing writer and speaker. He became 
editor of the Indiana Democrat, the leading Democratic 
paper in the State. He pointed out in his articles in the 
Indiana Journal in an unanswerable way that a small 
group of politicians monopolized the office-holding of the 
State. The people, he added, had no chance. It was al- 
ways one of these politicians against another when elec- 
tion came. It made no difference how the people voted: 
the politicians won, and the people lost. These politicians 
stood ready to avow or disavow any political principles. 
Instead of making their canvass on a definite platform, 
they affected to do the people’s bidding. Their ambi- 
tion was not so much to administer the government well 
as to draw the salary and what perquisites could be se- 
cured, 

There can be no doubt as to the strength of this sen- 
timent in Indiana. Its full force was thrown in favor of 
Jackson and against Adams, who of all men was open to 
the charge of professional office-holding. 

At the fall militia musters the polling began again. 
At the New Albany muster there were 196 men for Jack- 
son, and 49 for Adams; at Bedford, 742 for Jackson, and 
54 for Adams; the Sullivan Company, 62 in number, was 
unanimous for Jackson; at Rockville, there were pres- 
ent 297 Jackson men and 155 Adams men; out of 1,000 
votes polled at Bloomington, only 28 were for Adams; at 
the Jackson County muster no one could be found for 
Adams. The muster rolls of the militia were made up 
of the young men from the farms. 

As a result of the political activity started at the 
muster-day meetings, it was decided to hold a Jackson 
State Convention at Indianapolis on the anniversary of 
the victory at New Orleans. The proposition for such 
a meeting met with enthusiastic response in all parts of 
the State. The Jackson sentiment, as gathered from the 
reports of the meetings, had grown steadily. The pro- 
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saic Adams had lost ground throughout his administra- 
tion. His supporters often called themselves ‘‘ Friends 
of Internal Improvement and Protection’’ rather than 
Adams men or Administration men. The Jackson men 
met this by calling themselves the ‘‘Yeomanry’’ of the 
State. The county meetings of Jackson men, held 
throughout the State in December, followed in form those 
held in 1824. As usual no extensive organization was 
effected, and in most instances nothing was done further 
than appointing delegates to the January meeting. 

The Jackson Convention which met in the Hall of 
Representatives at the State House at Indianapolis was 
a larger convention than the one held at Salem four years 
earlier. There were 24 counties represented by 47 dele- 
gates. Of these, 37 produced credentials from County 
Conventions, 10 were members of the General Assembly 
then in session, and one held a proxy. The eredentials 
were regularly passed upon, and the formal proceedings 
of the Convention were in strict accordance with parlia- 
mentary procedure. The only nominations were those 
for presidential electors. It was decided to nominate 
one elector from each judicial circuit. A Committee on 
Nominations was appointed by the whole Convention, and 
its report was adopted. A Committee of five, headed by 
Samuel Judah, was appointed by the chair to draw up a 
platform. While this Committee was out, the Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

At the next session a Committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of two men from each judicial circuit, ‘‘to examine 
and report what measures may be necessary to be adopt- 
ed by the convention for the purpose of advancing the 
election of General Andrew Jackson to the Presidency of 
These United States, and that it be the duty of said com- 
mittee to report to the convention the names of proper 
persons to constitute a central committee of correspon- 
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dence, and such other committees as may be deemed 
necessary throughout the State.’’ A second Committee 
of three was chosen ‘‘to make arrangements for printing 
such documents as may be determined upon by the con- 
vention.”’ 

A third Committee, called ‘‘the Committee of Gen- 
eral Superintendence’’, was appointed, ‘‘whose duty it 
shall be to fill any vacancy which may occur on the elee- 
toral ticket — to announce the persons who may be se- 
lected by the friends of Andrew Jackson in the different 
States as the candidate for the Vice-Presidency, to adopt 
such measures as to them may appear necessary and 
proper, to secure the united codperation of all friends of 
the election of Andrew Jackson, throughout the State, in 
the support of the principles for which we contend, to in- 
sure the circulation of correct intelligence among our 
friends in every county, and to provide funds necessary 
to defray such expenses as may be incurred; and to adopt 
or recommend such measures as to them may appear ex- 
pedient.’’ 

The meeting place of this Committee was to be at 
Salem, and its first meeting was set for February 22, 
1828. It had power to fill vacancies in its own member- 
ship. Five members constituted a quorum. Their ad- 
dress to the citizens of Indiana laid down the following 
definite lines, along which the party proposed to move: 

1. They feared the return of the government to 
federalistic policies. 

2. They denounced the recent election of John Q. 
Adams as a theft of the Presidency. 

3. They declared that Mr. Adams favored an aris- 
tocracy. 

4. They declared that Mr. Adams had consistently 
opposed all measures designed to aid in the development 
of the West. 
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5. They held that Jackson more than Adams was 
the sincere and zealous friend of internal improvements 
and domestic manufactures. 

6. They were opposed to the line of safe precedents, 
and thought that it was highly necessary for the per- 
manency of our institutions, and for the preservation of 
our liberties, to break in upon the custom of electing the 
Secretary of State to the Presidency. 

‘‘The friends of the administration claim to them- 
selves the credit of being the supporters of the American 
System and use every effort to fasten upon their op- 
ponents, and upon General Jackson the imputation of 
being opposed to Internal Improvements and Domestic 
Manufactures. In behalf of our constituents, in the name 
of the Democratic Republicans of the State, we assert 
our unhesitating determination to support the friends of 
the country and the constitution, in the encouragement 
and protection of the National Industry, Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, and Commercial, in the development of 
the resources of the country, and in all their efforts for 
its general improvement; and such we believe to be the 
general opinions of Andrew Jackson.’’ 

The contest that followed was long and acrimonious. 
The Administration forces were in charge of all the gov- 
ernmental machinery, both State and national. The 
campaign was carried on by the newspapers and by per- 
sonal solicitation. The lives of the two presidential can- 
didates were pretty well scanned by the partisan editors 
and their numerous correspondents. Jackson ranged all 
the way from the worthy heir to the mantle of Washing- 
ton down to an ‘‘ignorant Blunderbuss’’. Adams was 
rated as a high-minded patriot or an unprincipled coat- 
tail-swinger, according to the politics of the writer. 
These personalities, one may be sure, filled the bulk of 
the newspapers, and were the theme of most of the pri- 
vate discussion among the voters. In reality they were 
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but straws on the current which was running broad, deep, 
and swift. It was carrying the nation irresistibly toward 
a purer democracy. The Jackson men found many bar- 
riers in the way of this movement. Adams, they claimed, 
was a born aristocrat. His training in the courts and 
colleges of the East had deprived him of his sympathy 
for the uncultivated toiling millions. His cold impartial 
nature had no touch of that hearty humanity which was 
then appearing in the new spirit of the West. He not 
only taught but he embodied the doctrine of an office- 
holding aristocracy. 

These were not the worst charges brought against 
Adams. It was asserted that he had always opposed the 
interests of the West. Especially had this been the case 
at the Treaty of Ghent. Although many of these ac- 
cusations were unjust, they appealed with great force to 
the Indiana voter, who for the first time was beginning 
to realize his position and interests as a Western man. 
Even the recent tariff law was brought in as an argument 
against the Administration. Its high rates on articles 
manufactured in New England were contrasted with the 
low rates on hemp, wool, and distilled liquors — articles 
produced by Western farmers. The Jacksonians thought 
they saw, through the austere Puritanic mask of the 
President, the cunning face of the Yankee on the alert for 
bargains. 

As noticed several times before, this campaign took 
on the nature of a struggle between the office-holders and 
the non-office-holders. The Administration leaders, the 
candidates on their electoral ticket, the newspapers that 
urged their cause were all living on the public patronage 
and many had been for the last twelve years. The only 
answer that could be made to this attack was that the 
present office-holders held their positions on account of 
their special fitness for the work. The continuance in 
office was due to the fact that experience made them bet- 
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ter officers and that their constituents, having tried them, 
felt more confidence in their ability and integrity. Polit- 
ical scientists have conceded some value to these argu- 
ments, but to the Jacksonian of 1828 they were the cheap- 
est kind of special pleading. How did the grouchy old 
squire, postmaster, or land officer know that some brisk 
young man would not do his duty quite as well, it was de- 
manded. Besides this argument implied the existence 
of aclass of social superiors, and this was not a pleasant 
thought to the Jacksonian Democrat. It was in this sense 
that the Jackson men invoked the ‘‘Spirit of ’76’’. The 
office-holders were referred to as Tories, and as Federal- 
ists. Adams was accused of saying he preferred the 
English form of government to the American. The 
prejudice against the British was still strong in the West. 
Jackson, who had twice aided in driving them out, was 
now called upon a third time to overthrow these dis- 
guised British. 

Closely allied to the war on the office-holding aris- 
tocracy was the demand in the West for a wider par- 
ticipation in the government by the people. The pio- 
neers had organized their own State and county govern- 
ments, and there appeared nothing mysterious or super- 
human in the work. So long as the talk was of Virginia 
planters with coaches and outriders, with trains of ser- 
vants in livery, there was something of majesty to over- 
awe the uncultured backwoodsmen. But the men who 
made the Indiana Constitution and administered the 
State government were no uncommon mortals. They 
were like unto their neighbors in all observable features ; 
then why should they be thus and forever exalted while 
the great mass of the population was doomed to remain 
‘thewers of wood and drawers of water’’? The younger 
men in the Jackson party largely refused to accept this 
theory of government. This phase of the Jacksonian 
revolution has often been misinterpreted as a scramble 
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for the emoluments of office. Many men were attracted 
to the movement by the chance of holding office, but there 
were quite as many who, if the office-holding had been 
their leading motive, would certainly have remained with 
the Administration men. The force of the attack was 
directed against the Jeffersonian idea of an office-holding 
aristocracy. It was this, they pompously stated, that 
would subvert their liberties and overthrow the Republic. 

Of almost equal importance, when measured by its 


far-reaching effects, was the political organization of the 


party. The men who gathered at Salem in 1824 and at 
Indianapolis in 1828 were undoubtedly pioneers in the 
art of party organization. I have failed to find any ac- 
count of an earlier political machine. In the spring and 
fall of 1824, they took polls of the voters on muster day. 
They chose in a regular manner a County Committee as 
a medium of communication between voters and candi- 
dates. They selected regular Township Committees to 
visit the individual voters, get them out on election day, 
attend the polling places, and raise funds for necessary 
expenses. Regularly selected county delegates met in 
State Convention and produced their credentials before a 
properly constituted Credentials Committee. This Con- 
vention nominated State electors, chose a State Commit- 
tee, provided for a publicity campaign, drew up a plat- 
form of principles, and did those things which State con- 
ventions have been accustomed to do since that time. 
Details have been changed from time to time. County 
representation has been changed from the number of rep- 
resentatives in the General Assembly to a number based 
on the voting strength of the party in the county. The 
Committee of Correspondence has become the County 
Central Committee; the Vigilance Committeeman is now 
a Precinct Committeeman. A regular polling officer now 
does the work then done by the militia officer or the town- 
ship lister. But the essential features—the State, 
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County, and Township Committees, the Delegate Con- 
ventions, the party platform, the collection and disburse- 
ment of campaign funds, the press bureau, the distribu- 
tion of literature, the franking of the Congressional Rec- 
ord as campaign documents — in brief, the political ma- 
chine remains as originally planned and. operated in In- 
diana during the campaigns of 1824 and 1828. 

This matter of political organization was not an 
isolated or abnormal phenomenon in Indiana. The 
decade from 1820 to 1830 in Indiana was a period of 
great activity in the matter of organization in various 
lines. State organizations of the Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches were effected, though there 
had been churches of these denominations in the State 
for many years. 

The State government was settled at Indianapolis 
and placed on a working basis. The State College at 
the head of a State school system was organized. The 
judicial system of the State was simplified and system- 
atized, county business was reorganized, and the work 
of the General Assembly made to accord in some measure 
with general rules. 

The industrial activities of the State began to take 
on system. Organizations of farmers, doctors, and ed- 
itors were discussed and in some cases perfected. Every 
line of social activity felt the influence of constructive 
thought. The strength of the Jackson party, in great 
measure, lay in the fact that it embodied this progressive 
organizing spirit, and its success in the elections should 
be very largely attributed to its careful organization and 
military discipline. 

In conclusion, the Jackson party in Indiana took ad- 
vantage of the new Western spirit, born of the feeling 
that the West was not receiving full consideration at the 
hands of the national government; it sought a wider 
participation in the administration by the common citi- 
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zens; it rebelled against the thought of an official class 
growing up and holding the offices as of right; it de- 
manded of its servants a more scrupulous regard for the 
opinions and instructions of the people as expressed in 
conventions and elections; it denounced the Congressional 
caucus and the stealing of the Presidency in 1825 as 
treason to republican government; in a word, it was a 
movement for the reform of political institutions rather 
than a demand for a change of governmental policy. 
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THE VERENDRYE PLATE 
By Doane Rosinson 


On February 16th, 1913, a mild winter day, a party 
of school children were playing upon the first consider- 
able eminence near the bank of the Missouri River, above 
the mouth of the Bad or Teton River. The eminence re- 
ferred to is within the limits of the city of Fort Pierre, 
South Dakota. Harriet Foster, a girl fourteen years of 
age, observing a bit of metal protruding from the earth, 
placed the toe of her shoe under it and pried it out of its 
resting place. Her companion, George O’Reilly, a lad 
of fifteen years, observing something written upon the 
metal, picked it up and carried it to his father. 

Thus was discovered after a period of one hundred 
and seventy years the plate deposited by the Verendrye 
brothers on March 30, 1748, as evidence of their taking 
possession of all of the region west of the Mississippi 
for the King of France. 

The Verendrye plate is about one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness and upon the obverse bears this inscription 
in Latin: 

Anno XXVI Regni Lvdoviei XV Prorege 

Illvstrissimo Domino Domino Marchione 

De Beauharnois M D CC XXXXI 

Petrvs Gavlitier De Laverendrie Posvit 

These lines, freely translated, would read: 

[This plate was] deposited in the twenty-sixth year 

of the reign of Louis XV, for the King and the most 

illustrious Lord, Marquis de Beauharnois, in the 

year 1741, [by] Pierre Gaultier de La Verendrie. 


Moreover, it would seem that the plate had been pre- 
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pared for deposit before the party left Canada, that ow- 
ing to delays upon the way it had not been used, by sev- 
eral years, as soon as had been expected, and that the 
elder Verendrye had been disappointed in himself not 
making the claim of the region. 
On the reverse the plate bears this inscription rudely 
scratched with the point of a knife: 
Pose parle 
Che valyet de Lar 
to st Louy La Londette 
A Miotte 
Le 30 de Mars 1743 


These lines, freely translated, would read: 


Deposited by Chevalier de La Verendrye, 
Touissant Louis La Londette, 

A Miotte, 

The 30th of March 1743 


At all events this is the rendering of M. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador. Other French scholars have 
interpreted the abbreviations in the third line of the in- 
scription to be a contraction of temoin, a word signifying 
witness. Personally I have a conviction that it in some 
way designates Louis Verendrye, the youngest son of 
the explorer. Benjamin Sulté has been unable to identify 
either Londette or Miotte among the habitant families of 
Canada." 

Even of greater interest than the finding of the plate 


1 Since the foregoing was written, Dr. Benjamin Sulté, together with 
Mr. DeLand and the writer, have adopted the view first suggested by Dr. 
Louise Kellogg of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, that the abbrevia- 
tions in the third line of the French inscription above are ‘‘Lo Jos.’’ and 
stand for ‘‘Louis Joseph’’. Mr. Sulté has found a habitant family named 
‘*LaLonde’’, one member of which was in the West at the time of the ex- 
pedition of 1742, and he suggests that LaLondette is LaLonde plus the 
diminutive ‘‘ette’’. As to ‘‘A Miotte’’ Mr. Sulte says: ‘‘A. Miotte may 
easily be Amiot, Amyot, or Amyotte, the name of a Quebee family anobile 
par Louis XIV, and always notable. One of them, Jean, was a merchant 
of Quebec in those days.’’ 
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itself are the regions explored by the young men west of 
the Missouri; and so in this connection I will hastily re- 
view their journey of 1742-1743. 

In the spring of 1742 Pierre Verendrye, the elder, 
found himself for the second time at Fort La Reine (the 
present site of the city of Portage La Prairie, Manitoba) 
for the purpose of pursuing his explorations to the Pa- 
cific, by way of the Mandans, whom he had visited four 
years before. For some reason — perhaps ill health — 
he did not start on the trip but dispatched his third son, 
Francois (known as the Chevalier), who was accom- 
panied by his youngest brother, Louis-Joseph, and two 
Frenchmen. It has been generally assumed that the 
second son (the oldest living), Pierre, was the Chevalier 
who led this expedition; but Messrs. Jusserand, Sulté and 
Lawrence J. Burpee are fully agreed that Francois was 
the Chevalier, and that he was accompanied by his 
younger brother, Louis. They were respectively twenty- 
eight and twenty-six years of age. It is supposed that 
one of the Frenchmen who accompanied them was iden- 
tical with the man left by Verendrye with the Mandans 
to learn that language in the winter of 1738-1739. 

The party left Fort La Reine on April 29, 1742, and 
arrived at the Mandan villages on the 19th day of May. 
The journal is quite indefinite as to the location of the 
Mandans at that time. It may have been at the village 
on the bow of the Mouse, or at the villages near the mouth 
of Knife River, or at some of the older villages further 
south. However that may be — and I am of the opinion 
that it was at some villages upon the Missouri near the 
mouth of Heart River —they remained with the Man- 
dans until July 23rd, when with two Mandans for guides 
they set out to the west-southwest for twenty days. Then 
they went into camp where they remained until the middle 
of September. The location of this camp is not now 
known. En route to it they ‘‘noticed in many places soils 
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of different colors, as azure, a sort of vermillion, grass 
green, shining black, as white as chalk and also the color 
of ochre.’? The determination of the route may be as- 
sisted by this-description of the soils. Most writers have 
assumed that these vari-colored soils were, of course, 
found in the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. But it is 
not necessary to locate these soils so far west; and, in- 
deed, I do not think that the party did at any time go so 
far west as the Little Missouri. 

Lewis and Clark found the remains of three Mandan 
villages between a point twenty-five miles above the Can- 
non Ball and ten miles above the Heart River. These 
ruins were in such a state as to indicate that no great 
period had elapsed since their abandonment. This leads 
me to suggest the probability of the Verendryes having 
left the Mandans, at about the mouth of Heart River, and 
their having traveled southwesterly upon approximately 
the same course as that followed by General Custer in his 
Black Hills expedition of 1873. Dr. N. H. Winchell, 
geologist of the Custer expedition, notes along the route 
the same peculiarities of soil mentioned by Verendrye. 
Indian guides followed devious ways, frequently travel- 
ing three miles to gain one in direct advance. In view 
of the time consumed in travel upon known routes, as 
from Fort La Reine to the Missouri, and upon the return 
trip from Fort Pierre to the Mandans, it becomes evident 
that six miles per day was a fair average of direct ad- 
vance. Consequently, the first twenty days would place 
their camp somewhere among the buttes near the south 
fork of the Cannon Ball or the north fork of the Grand 
River. While remaining in this camp from the 11th of 
August to the middle of September they dismissed their 
guides, who returned to the Missouri. On the 14th of 
September they discovered the smoke of an Indian camp, 
and upon the 18th they reached a village of the Beaux 
Hommes. Although Parkman thinks these were Crows, 
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I can not bring myself to that view. The Crows spoke a 
Siouan dialect, and the Verendryes would have recog- 
nized it at once. This is true of all the Indians they met 
west of the Missouri. Each band spoke a language with 
which the explorers were unfamiliar — that is, they came 
upon no people of Siouan or Algonkin stock, for with 
these languages they were entirely familiar. 

They tarried with the Beautiful Men twenty-one 
days, which would carry them over to the 8th of October. 
Verendrye says it was the 9th of November, but that is 
evidently an error. They traveled south and southwest 
several days and came to the Little Foxes. By the 15th 
of October, having accumulated by the way a second and 
stronger village of Little Foxes, they came to the Pioya. 
These people are likewise unidentifiable. Mr. DeLand 
thinks these may have been Kiowa, but the Kiowas called 
themselves Ga-i-gwu, from which white men have cor- 
rupted the present name. The Verendryes apply a 
French name to all other bands they met on this trip; 
but Pioya does not appear to be a French word. 

On the 17th they picked up another band of Pioya, 
and upon the 19th came to a band of Horse Indians. 
These Parkman thinks were Cheyennes, but he gives no 
sound reason for the belief. The Horse people were in 
great distress because of a destructive raid upon them 
by the Snakes. The Snakes were very brave and not 
content to simply destroy a village, as was the custom of 
other savages. They continued a war from spring to 
autumn. Parkman, Agnes Laut, and other writers have 
assumed that these Snakes were the Shoshonies of the 
Pacific Northwest, who formerly ranged further east. 
For my part I do not think they were. Indeed, so far as 
I am informed all of the Plains Indians designated their 
enemies as snakes. Now the sign of enemy and snake 
were identical. That they designated the tribe that had 
wrought such havoe upon them as ‘‘snakes’’ in no wise 
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identifies them. The description of their characteristics 
given is not at all in harmony with the traits of the 
Shoshonies. It does, however, precisely apply to another 
tribe at that period domiciled in the Black Hills, namely, 
the Kiowas. 

They moved along toward the southwest until upon 
the 18th of November they came to the camp of the Peo- 
ple of the Beautiful River. I think this statement sug- 
gests a bench mark. The Sioux Indians called the Chey- 
enne River ‘‘Wasta’’, that is, beautiful. The French 
called it ‘‘Belle’’, beautiful — adopting the Sioux name. 
This word still obtains in the name of the North Fork or 
Belle Fourche. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Sioux adopted the name it already bore. It is not im- 
probable, nay it is quite probable, that the Verendryes 
on November 18th, had reached the Wasta, the Belle, the 
beautiful river, the Cheyenne, and there found the 
‘*People of the Beautiful River’’. As the narrative indi- 
cates, they had not yet come in sight of the mountains, a 
fact that suggests that they were pretty well east upon 
the Cheyenne River; for if they were anywhere in the 
whole course of the Belle Fourche, the Black Hills would 
have been in sight, though perhaps they would not have 
recognized them as mountains until within thirty or forty 
miles of their location. On the 21st they came to the 
People of the Bow, who were out upon a great war ex- 
pedition against the aforesaid People of the Snake. The 
Bows were gathering to them all of the neighboring 
tribes, to assist in the movement to fall upon and destroy 
the Snakes in their winter quarters. The Verendryes 
were invited to join in the enterprise and, having no 
choice but to do so, went along stipulating that they were 
to be regarded as non-combatants. 

A vast army of more than two thousand warriors 
had been gathered, and they moved toward the moun- 
tains, which were first sighted on January 1, 1743. Until 
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the 9th of January they moved slowly forward, the war- 
riors bracing their courage with singing and boasting. 
On the 9th a camp was made, and here the baggage and 
non-combatants were left. Louis Verendrye remained 
with this village, but the Chevalier accompanied the war 
party. Twelve days longer the army proceeded upon its 
way, with dignified deliberation, but with mighty boast- 
ings of what they should do when they arrived. It must 
have been the 21st day of the month of January when they 
finally reached the mountains. More time was spent 
searching out the villages of the enemy. 

It would seem that it was as late as February 6th 
when the scouts returned to inform their general that 
they had located the chief village of the Snakes and that 
it had been hastily deserted, as was evidenced by the fact 
that much valuable equipage had been left behind. This 
information threw the valiant warriors into the utmost 
consternation. As they interpreted the situation, the 
Snakes had discovered their approach and had left their 
villages to pass around them and fall upon the defense- 
less non-combatants who had been left behind on Janu- 
ary 9th. The Bows beat a hasty retreat, reaching the 
non-combatant camp on the second day. For twelve days 
— perhaps twenty-eight days —they had toiled on the 
way to meet the enemy; but putting all their hearts into 
the retreat they covered the distance in two days. 

A great blizzard fell upon the land, covering it with 
snow two feet deep and holding the party in the camp 
until the 14th or 15th of February when they set out 
southeasterly toward the home settlement of the Bows. 
On March 1st they learned that the People of the Little 
Cherry were in the vicinity, and one of the Frenchman 
was despatched to locate them. The messenger was gone 
ten days. Whether or not the Bows traveled during his 
absence is not stated, but the presumption is that they 
did not. On the 10th of March Verendrye left the Bows 
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— after directing them to build a fort and plant crops 
upon a designated stream where the Frenchmen promised 
to return to them—and went to join Little Cherry. 
They found the band returning from winter hunting to 
its principal fort on the Missouri, and two days’ travel 
from their destination; but with the deliberation charac- 
teristic of the whole enterprise, they took four days to 
accomplish the two days’ march. 

They arrived at the fort of the Little Cherry People 
on March 19th. This post, as we now know, was located 
on the bank of the Missouri at the mouth of Bad River, 
and the Little Cherry People were Arikara Indians, who 
for a very long time had resided in that region. There 
on March 30th the famous plate was planted, and on 
April 2nd Verendrye, with his horses in good condition, 
and accompanied only by his brother, the two French- 
men, and three Arikara guides, set out for the Mandans, 
a distance of two hundred and seventy-seven miles by 
the convolutions of the Missouri River. They were forty- 
seven days on the road —that is, they traveled at the 
rate of something less than six miles a day. From the 
Mandans to Fort La Reine they traveled forty-six days, 
arriving at the latter post on July 2, 1743. From the 
Chevalier’s report of this expedition, of which the above 
is a brief abstract, and after careful consideration of all 
of the circumstances narrated and of known contempora- 
neous conditions, I have reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

First. That the party of 1742-1743 consisted of 
Francois and Louis-Joseph Verendrye, Toussaint Louis 
La Londette, and A. Miotte. Perhaps Louis La Londette 
and Louis Verendrye were identical, in which case there 
was another unnamed Frenchman in the party.’ 

Second. They left the vicinity of the mouth of 
Heart River on July 23, 1742, and traveled southwesterly 


2See Note 1 on p. 245, 
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along the approximate line of the trail followed by Cus. 
ter upon his Black Hills expedition of 1873, as far as the 
Cannon Ball, where they remained until the middle of 
September. From that time until early winter the time 
was passed in visiting various Indian camps in the vicin- 
ity. The narrative speaks of eight such camps or vil- 
lages visited. 

Third. Verendrye’s statements that they traveled 
constantly toward the southwest must be taken as gener- 
alizations. The report was written months after the 
event from very meagre notes. It can not be assumed 
that eight villages were successively located upon a direct 
southwesterly course. Observation and experience jus- 
tify the assumption that to reach these villages they trav- 
eled back and forth, from east to west, though the gen- 
eral trend may have been southwesterly. 

Fourth. That it was near the forks of the Cheyenne 
where they joined the war party. That the non-combat- 
ant camp of January 9th to February 14th was located 
somewhere midway between the forks of the Cheyenne 
and the Black Hills. That Bear Butte would be the first 
mountain seen from the prairie and perhaps marks the 
point where they entered the mountains. 

Fifth. That the Indians visited west of the Missouri 
—with the possible exception of the Beaux Hommes — 
were various bands of Arikara and Pawnee, who at that 
period certainly occupied the region west of the Missouri 
from the Mandans to the upper Platte and west to the 
Black Hills. 

Sixth. That the people of the Serpent were the 
Kiowas, a fierce and relentless tribe, at that time residing 
in the Black Hills and the hereditary enemies of the 
Arikara and Pawnee. 

Seventh. That the allied Caddoans should engage 
in a winter campaign against these enemies was the nat- 
ural thing for them to do. That, as Parkman and others 
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suggest, these Missouri River Indians should have passed 
around the Kiowas, to engage a more distant tribe, and 
then should have returned home, without molestation, di- 
rectly through the heart of the Kiowa country is alto- 
gether improbable. 

Eighth. That in view of the rate at which the Ver- 
endryes traveled upon known routes, as well as what we 
know of Indian practices in moving across country, it 
would have been impossible for the Verendryes, on Feb- 
ruary 14th, to have been at any point more remote from 
the Missouri River than the Black Hills of western South 
Dakota. 

Ninth. That the reasonable motives which would 
actuate the Indians then residing on the Missouri and 
east of the Black Hills, who certainly were the Indians 
composing the war party, strongly tend to support the 
above conclusions. 

All available material pertaining to the enterprises 
of the Verendrye family in Western Canada and the 
United States has been assembled and translated into 
English, and will be printed in Volume VII of the South 
Dakota Historical Collections, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Hon. Charles E. DeLand, former President of the 
State Historical Society, to which material the reader is 
referred for fuller details. 














THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S MONOPOLY OF 
THE FUR TRADE AT THE RED RIVER 
SETTLEMENT, 1821-1850 


By CuHeEster Martin 


The conflict between the aims of settlement and the 

interests of the fur trade is to be traced in Rupert’s Land 
beyond the inception of colonization by Selkirk in 1811. 
Even the purchase of a controlling interest in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, begun by Selkirk as early as 1808, 
was not sufficient to win the directorate to an interest in 
anything but their own dividends from the fur trade. 
The Company could not be induced to carry out what Sel- 
kirk had been advocating for ten years —a systematic 
scheme of colonization from the Scottish Highlands. The 
Superintendent at York Factory ‘‘entirely neglected’’, 
states a memorandum in the Correspondence at St. 
Mary’s Isle, ‘‘the instructions which had been given him 
respecting the formation of a colony at Red River. 
In these circumstances, Lord Selkirk was induced to make 
a proposal which met the views of the Directors, viz., to 
take upon himself the charge of forming the intended 
settlement on condition of the Company granting him a 
sufficient extent of land, to afford an indemnification for 
the expense.’’? 

The old directorate thus escaped the responsibility ; 
the officials at Hudson’s Bay discovered with dismay that 
Selkirk’s influence was paramount, and that after the 
grant of Assiniboia to him in 1811, no covert opposition to 
the settlers, nor direct protest to Selkirk in person, could 
stay the attempt to establish a colony in the West. Auld, 





1 Correspondence in possession of Captain Hope, Vol. I, pp. 13-14. 
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the Superintendent, sent to London diatribes against the 
settlers and their ‘‘Governor’’, and ventured even to sug- 
_ gest to Selkirk ‘‘that he had been imposed on.’’? The 
Superintendent was curtly dismissed. The Company’s 
officials were forced, willy-nilly, into conformity with Sel- 
kirk’s enterprise. Selkirk bound himself and the settlers 
inanagreement that they ‘‘shallnot . . . . carryon 
or establish or attempt to carry on or establish in any 
part of North America, any Trade or Traffick in or relat- 
ing to any kind of Furs or Peltry.’’ Such was the begin- 
ning of the precautions taken by the Company, to safe- 
guard against the Red River Settlement the monopoly 
of the fur trade granted in 1670 in the original charter 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The main current of opposition to settlement, how- 
ever, came through another channel, though it originated, 
perhaps, near the same source. The Northwest Company 
of Montreal were convinced that colonization and the fur 
trade were incompatible; and, having contrived to con- 
vince themselves that Selkirk’s interests were centered in 
the fur trade, they concluded that ‘‘under the guise and 
cloak of colonization, he is aiming at and maturing an 
exterminating blow against their trade.’’* The conflict 
which involved the destruction of the Settlement in 1815, 
and the death of Governor Semple and twenty-one of the 
settlers in 1816, bears upon the subject of this paper 
only in so far as it shows the inveterate hostility of the 
North-West Company to colonization, and their convic- 
tion that Selkirk’s rights of property, claimed and event- 
ually vindicated in Assiniboia, struck at the root of the 
fur trade in the West. 

The coalition of the Hudson’s Bay and the North- 
West companies in 1821 was followed in the same year by 
the royal license ‘‘for the exclusive privilege of trading 


2 Selkirk Papers, Canadian Archives, p. 572. 
8 McGillivray to Harvey, June 24, 1815, in Papers Relating to the 
Red River Settlement, 1819, pp. 7-8. 
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with the Indians in all such parts of North America to 
the northward and the westward of the lands and terri- 
tories belonging to the United States.’’* Probably Sel- 
kirk’s indomitable influence alone, down to the day of his 
death, had prevented the immolation of the Settlement at 
an earlier date upon the interests of the fur trade. ‘‘ With 
respect to giving up the settlement or selling it to the 
North-West’’, he stated in almost the last letter he ever 
wrote, ‘‘that is entirely out of the question. I know of 
no consideration that would induce me to abandon it. I 
ground this resolution not only on the principle of sup- 
porting the settlers whom I have already sent to the 
place, but also because I consider my character at stake, 
upon the success of the undertaking, and upon proving 
that it was neither a wild and visionary scheme, nor a 
trick to cover sordid plans of aggression.’’ * 

After the coalition, however, there was none to fill 
the gap left by Selkirk’s death. Even Selkirk’s brother- 
in-law, who had responded with courage to Lady Selkirk’s 
devotion in behalf of her husband, wished the Red River 
affairs ‘‘had been in the Red Sea twenty years ago.’’*® 
Governor Simpson wrote that, unless carefully regulated, 
the Settlement would ‘‘ultimately ruin the trade’’. ‘‘Ev- 
ery Gentleman in the Service, both Hudson’s Bay and 
North-West’’, he continued, ‘‘was unfriendly to the Col- 
ony.’’’ The old Northwesters still continued ‘‘the most 
rancorous hostility to the settlement.’’ ® 

Thus closed the first stage of colonization. The 
Settlement was a necessary evil — destined, it seemed, to 
almost perennial disaster, but so firmly planted almost in 
the center of the continent that to uproot it would have 


4 Copies or Extracts of Correspondence Relating to the Charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 1842, p. 22. 

5 Correspondence, St. Mary’s Isle, p. 9661a. 

6 Correspondence, Vol. V, p. 1028. 

7 Simpson to Colvile, May 20, 1822, in Selkirk Papers, p. 7623. 

8 Selkirk Papers, p. 7397. 
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been more hazardous than to let it grow. ‘‘The subject 
of consideration’’, the Company’s instructions state 
bluntly, ‘‘is not how to form a settlement upon the most 
solid and enlightened system and government; but how 
to form the best settlement . . . . that the means 
and funds . . . . and other circumstances relating 
to the nature and situation of the property will permit.’’ ° 

The second stage, from the coalition in 1821 to the 
transfer of the Settlement from the Selkirk family back 
to the Company in 1834, seems to have been dominated 
on both sides by the determination to make the best of a 
bad bargain. Despite the frank impatience of Colvile 
with the blundering mismanagement of petty officials, 
there is an attempt to be just to the settlers and scrupu- 
lously exacting with the fur trade. Colvile wrote frank- 
ly to the Governor of Rupert’s Land that, however op- 
posed might be the interests of trade and settlement, the 
Governor and Committee of the Company in London 
would ‘‘not suffer the fur trade to oppose or oppress the 
Settlement, and if it be attempted, the expence of re- 
dressing the evil must and will fall on the fur trade, as 
in Justice it ought.’’*® The attitude of the Company’s 
officials at Red River was, in fact, supercilious rather 
than hostile. A meeting of Captain Bulger’s council — 
the ‘‘grumbling senators’’ at the Colony Fort — forms 
the subject of an elaborate caricature by one of the Hud- 
son’s Bay men, though Bulger himself seems to have re- 
ceived something more than good-humored toleration." 
There was a suggestive proposal to add the Company’s 
Chief Factor at Red River and the Roman Catholic 
Bishop to the membership of the Council. The vindica- 
tion of the right of the settlers to trade with the Indians 
for provisions, leather, and horses seems to have been 


9 Selkirk Papers, p. 7533. 
10 Selkirk Papers, pp. 8148-8149. 
11 Selkirk Papers, p. 7623. 
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the first indication of the coming conflict for free trade 
infurs. It is suggestive also that as early as 1822 priv- 
ate traders appeared on the American border, and that 
in the following year a strong police force was organized, 
as the instructions to Captain Pelly state, ‘‘for the pro- 
tection of the settlers and the stability of the Colony.’’ 

The first outery against the Company seems to have 
been based upon the trade, not in furs but in ordinary 
merchandise; and in this instance, at least, the Company 
can scarcely be considered culpable. Until 1823, in the 
absence of currency in the Settlement, the ‘‘colony 
stores’’ were supported by the Selkirk trustees, on a sys- 
tem of credit, at ruinous loss to the family. Even after 
1823, these ‘‘colony stores’’ were ill-managed and unsat- 
isfactory. A few of the settlers seized the opportunity 
of importing goods by the Hudson’s Bay ships at £8 per 
ton, and did a thriving business at the Settlement. There 
was at first no opposition from the Company; but when 
the ‘‘colony stores’’ were at length placed upon a sound 
footing by a staff and a supply of merchandise sufficient 
to meet the demands of the whole Settlement, the small 
trader, says Ross, ‘‘raised a hue and cry against the 
Company and accused them of a wish to monopolize all 
the trade in goods as they did in furs.’’** It would be 
less than just, as I have suggested, to charge the Com- 
pany with a desire to ‘‘suffer the fur trade to oppress 
the Settlement.’’ There is evidence that it was the ap- 
pearance of the private trader on the American border, 
and the attack upon the jealously guarded monopoly in 
furs, that forced the Company to adopt their policy of 
‘‘smoothing’’ —to use the expressive phrase of that 
time — the signs of the unruly independence at the Red 
River Settlement. 

The tone of the Company’s officials at the Settlement 


12 Selkirk Papers, p. 7791. 
18 Red River Settlement, p. 157. 
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underwent a remarkable change after the flood of 1826, 
though it seems difficult to account for that change alto- 
gether on grounds of general contentment and prosperity. 
‘‘This settlement’’, wrote Simpson, the Governor of Ru- 
pert’s Land, in 1829, ‘‘is in the most perfect state of tran- 
quillity, ‘peace and plenty’ may be said to be its mot- 
to.”’** Governor Mackenzie of the Settlement wrote, 
with sudden enthusiasm that suggests a degree of calcu- 
lation, of the ‘‘stacks and laden carts’’, the corn ‘‘rich 
and flourishing’’, the ‘‘ensemble of landscape perhaps 
nowhere to be equalled. . . . I beg to congratulate 
you and all my employers on the prosperous state of the 
Colony.’’* 

There were obvious reasons for concentrating con- 
trol as far as possible in the hands of the Company. 
Prosperity at Red River paved the way for the transfer 
of the Settlement from the Selkirk family to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The shrewd officials in Rupert’s Land 
could be relied upon to endorse the measure from the 
standpoint of the fur trade. After the transfer in 1834, 
the Council of Assiniboia, under the presidency of the 
Governor of Rupert’s Land, was now under the direct 
control of the Company. Justices of the peace were 
appointed and a volunteer corps was organized. Cuth- 
bert Grant, the leader of the Métis at the affray of Seven 
Oaks, was now Warden of the Plains. It happened that 
among the chief duties of the magistrates was the en- 
forcement of the monopoly in furs. 

The discontent which culminated during this third 
stage of the Settlement had, in fact, been in evidence for 
several years before the transfer. As early as 1829, the 
Métis had united in demanding the removal of the duty 
of seven and one-half per cent on goods by way of the 
United States and increased facilities for the trade in 


14 Selkirk Papers, p. 8473. 
15 Selkirk Papers, p. 8480. 
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buffalo hides and tallow with Great Britain. The Gov- 
ernor attributed the agitation to a few malcontents, and 
‘‘smoothed’’ the movement by moral suasion. The po- 
lice force at the Settlement, and the rigid control of the 
trade at Hudson Bay, could have coped with the illicit 
traffic in furs had the north remained the only channel of 
trade; but American cattle-drovers and fur traders from 
the south threatened the monopoly at the border, while 
the facilities for obtaining goods from the United States 
enabled the merchants at the Settlement to drive a thriv- 
ing trade sub rosa with the American outposts. 

The claims of the Company were enforced with in- 
creasing vigor. The private traders were required to 
make a formal declaration against the traffic in furs; the 
penalty of refusal was announced to be the opening and ex- 
amination of the trader’s correspondence by way of Hud- 
son Bay. Participation in the illicit fur trade was guard- 
ed against even in the titles to the land at the Settlement. 
Constables, with long poles to explore the recesses of 
cottage chimneys, exercised the right of search and seiz- 
ure; at first with vigor and despatch under the vigilant 
eye of Governor Simpson, but with increasing compunc- 
tion as public opinion in the Settlement began to declare 
itself. The magistrates who were to enforce the laws 
were members of the Council by which the laws were 
enacted. By intermarriage, by social influence, or by an 
adroit appeal to private interest, the Company sought to 
retain its control over the Council of Assiniboia, though 
the wild life of the Métis on the plains was quick to detect 
and to act upon the ill-concealed opposition of a few 
traders at the Settlement to the aggressive measures of 
the Company. In 1834, one of the Métis, Laroeque, had 
been struck by one of the officials at Fort Garry in pun- 
ishment for an insult. The demand was made that the 
officer be dealt with by the assembled Métis. When the 
Governor refused to comply, the Métis began their war- 
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dance ‘‘like a troop of furies’’. A deputation, including 
the Governor, the Sheriff, and the Chief Factor, restored 
peace in the Settlement only by much argument and a 
present of a ‘‘barrel of rum and a sum of money as an 
expiation.’?** The Company began to marshal their 
forces for a conflict. Old Fort Garry was abandoned on 
the banks of the river. A new fort was built of stone, on 
higher land, with four bastions provided with loopholes 
for small guns and musketry. A Recorder of Rupert’s 
Land was appointed to direct the primitive system of 
justice, and to reinforce the waning power of the magis- 
trates. 

The appointment to this position of Adam Thom was 
a signal for sullen discontent among the Métis. Thom 
came to Red River with a reputation for hostility against 
the French-Canadians during the stormy course of the 
Papineau rebellion in Lower Canada. The absence of 
professional training in the old system was only more. 
apparent than the presence under the new system of cer- 
tain conditions which suggested a sinister policy of co- 
ercion. The Recorder’s tenure of office depended upon 
the pleasure of the directorate, whose paramount interest 
was the enforcement of the monopoly in furs; it was 
taken for granted that the interests of the individual 
would not predominate over those of the Company. 
Even Sheriff Ross expresses a doubt as to whether the 
Recorder ‘‘could at all times, be proof against the sin 
of partiality.’’ Seizures of furs became increasingly fre- 
quent; the right of search was carried out with no excess 
of delicacy. The Métis, both French and English, were 
driven together by the enforcement of the monopoly. 
‘‘There is not a man, high or low,’’ wrote the private 
trader, Andrew MeDermot, to Governor Christie, ‘‘ but 
says that Mr. Thom is the cause of all the present evil.’’ ** 


16 Life and Travels of Thomas Simpson. 
17 Red River Correspondence, Confidential, 1845-6-7, in possession of 
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In family connection and tradition, the two traders 
who took the most prominent part against the Company 
were in fact ‘‘Company’s men’’. James Sinclair came of 
a family that had been identified continuously with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company since 1780. Andrew McDermot 
had arrived at the Red River Settlement with the party 
of 1812. As outfitters to the Métis for the buffalo chase, 
Sinclair and McDermot had exported tallow by way of 
Hudson Bay; but there is evidence that their activities 
had extended also to the fur trade itself, not only with 
the connivance but with what the traders considered to 
be the instigation of Governor Simpson and Governor 
Finlayson at the Settlement. The appearance of Ameri- 
can traders at Pembina was a sign that in this sphere, at 
least, competition could serve the interests of the Com- 
pany. ‘‘As God is my judge,’’ wrote McDermot at a 
later date, ‘‘I did nothing at that time, but began with 
the view of doing what I could for the benefit of the Com- 
pany.’’** Governor Simpson, he continued, gave him to 
understand that he ‘‘would not see me lose anything by 
it.’? Sinclair was even more explicit. ‘‘I began to trade 
furs,’’ he wrote, ‘‘with the sanction of the Honorable 
Hudson’s Bay Company and continued to do so until 
June 1845.’’** After a visit of American traders to the 
Settlement in the autumn of 1844, however, it became 
evident that the danger from the standpoint of the Com- 
pany could no longer be dealt with by adroit manage- 
ment and half measures. 

The Company determined to stop the traffic at any 
cost. MeDermot and Sinclair were required not only to 
submit to the regular declaration but to refrain from 


Cc. N. Bell of Winnipeg. I beg to acknowledge my obligation to Dr. Bell 
for his very kind permission to make use of this interesting letterbook. 
18 November 30, 1845, Red River Correspondence, Confidential, 1845- 


6-7. 
19 Sinclair to Christie, August 25, 1845, in Red River Correspondence, 
Confidential, 1845-6-7. 
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importing goods by way of the United States, and to give 
a bond of £1,000 ‘‘for the due fulfilment of the above con- 
ditions.’’ The Governor at the Settlement advocated the 
use, as he expressed it to Governor Simpson, of ‘‘a vari- 
ety of indirect but powerful means’’ against the ring- 
leaders of the free trade — the detention of their goods, 
the raising of the freight rates, and the refusal to handle 
their commodities for export. Even these precautions 
were found to be too late. In 1845, Governor Christie 
wrote that no ‘‘measure whatever of an indirect nature, 
will now answer our purpose.’’ Petitions were freely 
circulated. An agent was despatched eastward to carry 
the agitation to higher quarters. The Governor consid- 
ered it necessary to warn the Company by special ex- 
press. <A gathering of Métis advocated breaking the 
gaol. Andrew McDermot, in whose hall the gathering 
had met, was reproached for complicity in the movement, 
and indignantly resigned from the Council of Assiniboia. 
The goods of several traders were altogether refused for 
export by the Hudson’s Bay ships. The question of 
trade was becoming one of government. The Company, 
holding its Charter from the Crown, was refusing the 
most elementary rights under British government in 
order to enforce their monopoly. The magistrates 
evinced ‘‘a degree of reluctance amounting 
to a fixed determination not to adjudicate in cases arising 
out of illicit fur trafficking.’’ The inefficiency of the 
police became ‘‘notorious and undeniable’’. The Gov- 
ernor suggested a line of outposts to control the Settle- 
ment, and a policy of general seizure in order to cope, as 
he expressed it, with the ‘‘seductive doctrine about equal- 
ity and Free Trade.’’ Finally he urged the Company to 
procure ‘‘a body of disciplined troops for the purpose of 
giving still greater effect to our authority.”’ 
Fortunately for the Company, the Oregon dispute 
had already given them an opportunity, of which they 
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had lost no time in availing themselves. In 1846 Major 
Crofton with 347 men was sent to Red River ‘‘under in- 
structions for the defence of the British settlement.’’ »° 
The force promised ‘‘to give efficiency’’, as the Governor 
wrote, ‘‘to all our laws.’’** | What with the presence of 
the troops and the ravages of an epidemic at the Settle- 
ment, the free trade in furs came, for a time, abruptly to 
an end; but when the troops were recalled in 1848, the 
agitation, pent up for two years by the repressive meas- 
ures of the Company, broke out anew with increasing 
violence. An adroit attempt had been made to continue 
the military domination by a force of fifty-six pensioners 
in 1848, but the Sayer trial in the following spring was 
sufficient to destroy once for all the prospect of enforcing 
the monopoly in furs at the Red River Settlement. 
Guillaume Sayer and three other traders were to be 
tried on May 17th, for illicit traffic in furs. Unfortunate- 
ly for the Company, the circumstances were such as to 
invite inevitable defeat. May 17th was Ascension Day 
and the Métis gathered at St. Boniface. Piling their 
arms in the churchyard, they attended mass in a body. 
After the service they were harangued by Louis Riel, 
father of the insurgent leader of 1869, advocating a dem- 
onstration against the Recorder at the Court-house. The 
chief prisoner was represented by James Sinclair him- 
self. The Métis, within and without the Court-house, 
announced their determination to take the law into their 
own hands if the prisoners were not liberated. The is- 
sue was made quite unequivocal by the defendant’s plea 
of guilty. It was stated in the evidence, however, that 
Sayer had received for the occasion verbal permission 
from a subordinate official of the Company to trade in 
furs. The pretext was eagerly seized upon by the bench. 


20 Crofton’s Diary. 
21 Christie to Simpson, April 21, 1846, in Red River Correspondence, 
Confidential, 1845-6-7. 
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Sayer was dismissed. The case against the other three 
traders was dropped. The word went out that the monop- 
oly in furs was broken. The Métis returned to St. Boni- 
face, celebrating their victory by the firing of guns and 
by cheers of exultation. ‘‘Le commerce est libre — vive 
la liberté.’? The Sayer trial was almost the last occasion 
on which the Recorder appeared in his official capacity. 
His return to England in 1854 was an indication that one 
chapter, at least, in the curious history of the Red River 
Settlement had come to an end. 














THE PLACE OF JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST 


By Ewnstey Moore 


The State of Illinois was admitted to the Union in 
1818. Morgan County received its first settlers in 1818, 
and was organized on the first Monday in March, 1823. 
Jacksonville, the county seat of Morgan County, which 
then included Cass and Scott counties, was laid out on 
March 10, 1825. This last act was, as I shall show, one 
of the most important in its influence upon the history of 
the coming State and of the great Northwest. And by 
Northwest is meant the region north and west of Illinois 
to the Canadian line and to the Rocky Mountains first, 
and ultimately to the Pacific Ocean. 

The largest early immigration into Illinois and into 
the Sangamon Country, in which Jacksonville was lo- 
cated, was from the Southern States — notably Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia; and of the brightest, ablest, and 
most ambitious of these alert Americans, Jacksonville re- 
ceived its full share, its settlers being largely from the 
South. 

Joseph Duncan, from Kentucky, a hero of the War of 
1812, and John J. Hardin, also from Kentucky, were two 
of the most prominent upbuilders of Illinois, of Jackson- 
ville, and of the regions beyond to the north and west. 
Both were subsequently members of Congress, and the 
latter was afterward Governor of Illinois. Hardin 
‘‘oloriously fell on the field of Buena Vista, Mexico’’, 
along with his relatives, Colonels Clay and McKee. 

In 1825 Jacksonville was like Jerusalem, ‘‘ Beautiful 
for situation’’, and so it yet remains. Its greatest orna- 
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ment, Illinois College, crowns a hill which commands a 
magnificent view. 

But the Yankee, by which is meant a person from 
east of the Hudson, or of that ancestry in New York, was 
not slow in seeing the advantages of Jacksonville, or in 
helping to improve them. In fact two Kellogg brothers, 
‘‘New York Yankees’’, were the first settlers of Morgan 
County. Then it was a race between natives of the South 
and of New England. The result was that, up to the 
time of the Civil War, Jacksonville was about half South- 
ern and half Yankee. The New Englanders were also of 
the ablest, brightest, and most ambitious of their section; 
and the battle for the development of a place of potential 
influence was on. 

Our ‘‘ancient history’’ records that Murray McCon- 
nell ‘‘passed up the Illinois river to Peoria in 1819’’. He 
soon returned to what was to be Morgan County, near 
Jacksonville, and took part as a lawyer in the first meet- 
ing of the Cireuit Court in Morgan County. Mr. McCon- 
nell was born in Orange County, New York, on September 
5, 1798, and at the age of fourteen started into the far 
West to make his fortune. 

John Millot Ellis was born in Kene, New Hamp- 
shire, on July 14, 1793, of Welsh parentage. Mr. Ellis 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 1822. On the 
day on which he completed his seminary course, he was 
inspired by Elias Cornelius, an educator of that day, to 
‘‘build up an institution of learning which should bless 
the West for all time.’’ Mr. Ellis was graduated from 
Andover in September, 1825, and in November of that 
year, after a journey of six weeks, he reached Kaskaskia, 
then the capital of Illinois and the most important town. 
‘‘Mr. Ellis was of that type of mind and from that stock 
of mankind with whom it is an instinct to build colleges’’, 
and he was soon interested in plans for the establishment 
of what was then called a ‘‘Seminary”’ in Illinois. 
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Mr. Ellis had become a member of the Presbytery 
of Missouri, which then included Illinois. St. Louis was 
at that time the largest town near the settled part of 
Illinois. Few people had then settled north of the pres- 
ent line of the Wabash Railway. Mr. Ellis secured the 
appointment of a committee of Presbytery, consisting 
of himself and Elder Thos. Lippincott, afterwards a 
Presbyterian minister for many years. In January, 1828, 
they set out on a journey of investigation into the Sanga- 
mon Country. Shoal Creek people, near Alton, had al- 
ready made offers for an institution. 

The explorers continued until they came to Jackson- 
ville. At this point ‘‘so charming was the landscape, so 
rich the soil around and so enterprising the people who 
had settled there, that Mr. Ellis appears to have con- 
cluded at once that this was the place for a Seminary in 
preference to other towns he visited. Within a few days 
with characteristic promptitude he purchased eighty 
acres of land and set the stakes for a building’’. Some 
money had already been subscribed,, and the subscribers 
approved of the plans. Mr. Ellis then determined to 
move to Jacksonville in the summer of 1828. 

Mr. Ellis was at that time in the employ of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, to which he wrote, in a re- 
port under date of September 25, 1828: 

A Seminary of learning is projected to go into operation 
next Fall. The subscription now stands at $2,000 or $3,000. 
The site is in this county. The half quarter section purchased 
for it is certainly the most delightful spot I have ever seen. It 
is about one mile north of the celebrated Diamond Grove, and 
overlooks the town and country for several miles around. The 
object of the Seminary is popular, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that there never was in our country a more promising oppor- 
tunity to bestow a few thousand dollars in the cause of education 
and of missions. 

The Presbytery Reporter, of Alton, in September, 
1859, gives the following account: 
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Of this letter, as published in the Home Missionary, Presi- 
dent Sturtevant says that it arrested the attention of the young 
men in the Divinity School at Yale College, and led to a cor- 
respondence between them and Mr. Ellis, and determined seven 
of them to a residence in Illinois and to aid in the building up of 
the College. 

Having been sent to a meeting of the General As- 
sembly, Mr. Ellis spent the summer of 1829 in the Hast. 
While there, he codperated with this Yale Band in their 
efforts to raise ten thousand dollars which they had 
pledged, and was instrumental in the maturing of their 
plans. Two of them, Julian M. Sturtevant and Theoron 
Baldwin, arrived in Jacksonville in November, 1829, aud 
instruction was begun by Mr. Sturtevant, on January 4, 
1830, in what is now a part of Beecher Hall. The institu- 
tion had been organized and named Illinois College, on 
motion of Judge Hall, an old settler and a trustee. Thus 
was founded the first great college west of Ohio. 

It should be said that Mr. Ellis went on to help found 
Wabash College, Indiana. He also aided Marshall Col- 
lege, Michigan. After spending some time in the East 
in preaching, Mr. Ellis died at Nashua, New Hampshire, 
on August 6, 1855. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in arranging for a college in Nebraska. 

The first class was graduated from Illinois College in 
1835, and consisted of Jonathan E. Spilman and Richard 
Yates. The latter was to be the great War Governor of 
Illinois. At one time when plans to help the Union cause 
were under discussion, Lincoln said to his Cabinet: ‘‘I 
have a plan to open the Mississippi river by a man named 
Grant, which Dick Yates sent me.’’ You may recall that 
‘fa man named Grant’’ did open the Mississippi River, 
and by that time Richard Yates had sent Lincoln — not 
Grant’s plan alone — but Grant himself. For it was this 
Kentucky boy, trained in Illinois College, who sent Ulys- 
ses S. Grant into the nation’s service. After three long 
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years of war ‘‘Dick’’ Yates’s selection took command of 
all the armies and victory came in one short year. The 
Republic was saved not alone to the West and Northwest, 
but to all the American people, and to all mankind. Lin- 
coln knew Yates’s fidelity, and he did not trust him in 
vain. 

Illinois College gave to the West scores of ministers 
who went out to preach ‘‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ Jesus’’. Neither Time nor Eternity can measure 
the yield to these reapers in the ‘‘fields white to the har- 
vest’’. These men not only gave their lives to saving 
souls in their homeland, but some went as foreign mis- 
sionaries, and at least one died upon the hot shores of 
the ‘‘Dark Continent’’. Illinois College also gave to her 
own State and to some of the Northwest the first physi- 
cians educated in their profession within the State. 

It was in the class of 1843 that Newton Bateman 
was graduated. He was destined to be the Nestor of 
teachers in the State, which in turn gave of her abundance 
to ‘‘the regions lying beyond’’. Young men and young 
women sprang full panoplied into the race of life edu- 
eated for the work. It was not to the State alone that 
Bateman gave of his ripest years, though he made Knox 
College a power in the education of the young people of 
the Northwest. And still earlier than Bateman, Dr. Wm. 
S. Curtis was prepared for the presidency of Knox Col- 
lege by ‘‘Old Tllinois’’. 

In the winter of 1832-1833, President Edward 
Beecher of Illinois College wrote to President Day of 
Yale, requesting him to send a teacher whom he could 
recommend as a future professor. Mr. Day said that 
Jonathan B. Turner was the man, and ‘‘Prof. Turner’’, 
of ‘‘Yale, ’33’’, entered into his labors at Illinois College 
that year. If Jonathan B. Turner had only given his 
devotion to learning and his unyielding opposition to hu- 
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man slavery to the West, it would have been enough. But 
he discovered the practical use of the osage orange plant 
and hedged the fields of the West with thousands of miles 
of fencing. But ‘‘the grand old man’’ was not content 
with this material contribution to the riches of the West. 
It was he who through long years of unsuccessful effort 
kept toiling and speaking and writing until at last the 
States and nation heard his voice, and the Agricultural 
College — now called the State University — was created. 
To-day all the Northwest, as well as the country at large, 
may thank Illinois College for bringing Jonathan B. 
Turner into the West, and sending him out to better man- 
kind by the establishment of universities in every State. 
Out in the cemetery, in ‘‘the celebrated Diamond Grove’”’ 
of Mr. Ellis’s day, lie the remains of this American giant 
who toiled for the millions, and ‘‘Turner’’ is all the name 
needed to mark the spot. 

Women had small chance for education in this region 
before 1825, but a new day dawned for the women of the 
West when Frances Brard Ellis, wife of John M. Ellis, 
began in her own humble home the work of teaching girls 
and young women. Through her efforts there was or- 
ganized in 1830 and chartered in 1835 the Jacksonville 
Female Academy, the first such institution in Illinois. 
For this woman’s school not only the State of Illinois but 
the West as well must ever be grateful. Tragic beyond 
words was the death of Mrs. Ellis and her two children 
in that ‘‘cholera year’’ of 1833. All three died within 
forty-eight hours of each other. 

Dr. Truman O. Douglass, a graduate of Illinois Col- 
lege in 1865, and Secretary of the Congregational Home 
Missionary work in Iowa from 1882 to 1907, wrote a book 
a few years ago entitled ‘‘ Pilgrims of Iowa’’, in which he 
refers to his denominational brethren. It is to be re- 
membered that it was through Mr. Ellis’s correspondence 
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that the Yale Band of Illinois came out to the West. 
Among them was Asa Turner, brother of Professor J. B. 
Turner, who went first to Quincy, Illinois. 

From Douglass’s book we have the following: ‘‘ ‘One 
event’, says Mr. Turner in his autobiography, ‘occurred 
that decided my future life. A band of students was 
formed for the purpose of going to Illinois and planting 
the institutions of learning and the gospel. I was invited 
to join them. I didso. J. M. Ellis, who had been sent 
by the American Home Missionary Society, was trying to 
plant an institution in Jacksonville. Correspondence 
with him led us to unite our efforts with his. The result 
was Illinois College. This shaped the whole course of my 
life after. The last year in the Seminary was taken up in 
this effort, and especially in raising means to plant the 
college’.’’ December 1, 1830, found Mr. Turner minister- 
ing to a church in Quincy, Illinois. As early as 1836 he 
began prospecting in Iowa, and in 1838 he became pastor 
of the church at Denmark, Iowa, where he continued for 
thirty years. 

Reuben Gaylord came as a tutor to Illinois College 
in 1834, and remained for two and ahalf years. He, with 
six others at Yale, undertook to organize a Yale Band for 
Iowa. Although his efforts were in vain Gaylord came 
alone. Gaylord and Turner were the first Congrega- 
tional ministers who settled in Iowa. Douglass calls 
these men ‘‘Patriarchs’’ in the church in Iowa. He 
speaks of Julius A. Reed as the third of these, and says 
that ‘‘he got his first taste of the West in a visit to his 
brother, Dr. M. N. Reed, of Jacksonville, Illinois’. And 
so the good work went on and Jacksonville did service for 
Iowa as well as for Illinois. 

The influence of good and great ministers is beyond 
estimate. Illinois College drew to Jacksonville and edu- 
cated a young Tennessean named Robert W. Patterson. 
He was graduated in 1837, became a Presbyterian clergy- 
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man, and as pastor of the Second Church of that denom- 
ination in Chicago spent most of a long and influential 
life. Another young man, who was drawn to Jackson- 
ville by its religious and educational attractions, was the 
Rev. Truman M. Post, a member of the Faculty for years, 
and for a still longer period a Congregational pastor in 
St. Louis. These were men of influence and power in 
their day. 

Jacksonville had in its early citizenship men of fine 
business foresight and of great commercial activity and 
capability. Through them was brought about an era of 
material achievement in the West during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. They secured or assisted in 
the building of the first railroad north of the Ohio River 
and west of Pennsylvania. It was on November 8, 1838, 
that the first engine ran upon the ‘‘Northern Cross’’ 
Railroad, now the Wabash, which was opened to Jackson- 
ville in 1839 and to Springfield in 1842. This was the 
beginning of the railway construction of that portion of 
the West which lay north of the Ohio River, and it was 
the means of opening the farther West to settlement and 
occupation. Chicago had no western railroad until 1849. 

Returning to the subject of public education, Gov- 
ernor Joseph Duncan was one of the earliest advocates 
of this beneficent work. A volume entitled Common 
School Advocate was published in Jacksonville at an early 
date. This was one of the first such papers in the West, 
if not the first. It was published by Ensley T. and Cal- 
vin Goudy. The inspiration of Jacksonville always in- 
fluenced the Goudys. William C. and Calvin Goudy, one 
as State Senator and the other as member of the Lower 
House, were among the most influential in securing the 
establishment of the State Normal University. 

The men and women of Jacksonville were among the 
earliest in the West to establish State charitable institu- 
tions, and those for the insane, deaf and dumb, and the 
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blind were among their early accomplishments. The 
School for the Deaf was in fact a training school for the 
teachers and superintendents of other Western and 
Northwestern States. 

When Abraham Lincoln appointed the first Governor 
of Dakota, which then included both North and South Da- 
kota, he chose Dr. William Jayne, a graduate of Illinois 
College in 1847. In this capacity, Governor Jayne ruled 
over about four thousand whites and thirty thousand In- 
dians. I am happy to say that the genial old man is still 
living in Springfield. 

Citizens of Jacksonville, former students and gradu- 
ates of Illinois College, and of the women’s schools of 
Jacksonville, who have gone into the West and Northwest 
as teachers, are to be numbered by the scores if not by 
the hundreds. Without effort I call to mind a classmate, 
Professor R. H. Beggs, in Denver; and another, Professor 
Carl Gordon, in Spokane. Oakland, California, has a 
leading teacher from Illinois, and the State University 
of California has in its faculty a graduate of ‘‘Old II- 
linois’’. 

‘*‘Murray McConnell passed up the Illinois in 1819”’, 
and afterward became a leading citizen of Jacksonville. 
He was a member of the legislature, a leading lawyer, a 
commissioner in building the first railroad which ‘‘ blazed 
the track of empire westward’’, a general of militia, and 
an Auditor of the United States Treasury under Presi- 
dent Pierce. By the help of his vote, Illinois was one of 
the first States to pass the amendment to the Federal 
Constitution abolishing slavery. But, in addition to 
these incidents from the life of General McConnell, he 
accomplished what was of more important and lasting 
effect upon the history of the State, of the Northwest, and 
of the nation. Of this I have written in another connec- 
tion the following account: 

A young man from New York State, but a native of Ver- 
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mont, came into Jacksonville in the late fall of 1833. Jackson- 
ville was then the guiding star of ambitious men venturing into 
‘‘the far west’’. The town had a population of about 1,600 or 
1,700 souls. The population of Morgan County — then including 
Cass and Seott — was about 15,000. The state of Illinois had a 
population of about 300,000. Among these Stephen A. Douglas 
came, too small in size and weight to be noticeable. But, even 
then, strong enough to draw the attention and interest of per- 
sons of perception. 

There have been many stories told since those faraway days 
of the first cholera year, of how and where this young stranger 
went and found friends and a home. But many of the stories 
are apt to have grown with the development of their hero, the 
‘‘Little Giant’’. 

The first and kindest and wisest friend that stripling from 
Vermont found in Illinois was Murray McConnell. By his ad- 
vice Douglas did the things which eventuated in his becoming 
a citizen of Jacksonville, an organizer of the Democratic party 
in Illinois, a secretary of state of Illinois, a member of the legis- 
lature from Jacksonville, a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state, a member of Congress, a United States Senator, a controller 
of the national Democratic party, a candidate for President, 
whereby Abraham Lincoln was elected; and, at last, 


‘‘When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform’’, 


Stephen A. Douglas, patriot and statesman, no doubt saved II- 
linois from Civil War within its own borders, and, next to Abra- 
ham Lineoln and U. S. Grant, probably did more than any one 
else to save the Republic. All this came about in part, through 
the kindly and wise act of Murray McConnell, in befriending a 
poor young man ‘‘in a strange land’”’. 

Time and space forbid a longer reference to the 
splendid things which have resulted from the influence of 
Jacksonville and of Illinois College. But one can not re- 
frain from calling the attention of this Association to the 
fact that it was Stephen A. Douglas who valiantly stood 
against the surrender of our great Northwest, now styled 
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‘“‘The Inland Empire’’, and the lands beside the far 
Pacific to the land-grabbing instinct and clutch of Great 
Britain. It was Stephen A. Douglas who saw the possi- 
bilities of the great Middle West, and carved out the Ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska, the latter including 
what is to-day North and South Dakota. 

So the humble Christian minister, the ambitious 
college teacher, and the more ambitious young politician, 
each contributed a portion of that influence which made 
Jacksonville largely the Civilizer of the West. 








THE HISTORY OF THE SALT INDUSTRY IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


By R. C. Wa.uace 


From the Mackenzie Basin southeastward across the 
Athabasca River into northwestern Manitoba, and thence 
along the eastern base of that escarpment of hills which 
terminates in the Pembina Mountains in North Dakota 
there stretches a line of salt springs, pouring immense 
quantities of sodium chloride into the rivers and lakes 
which the springs feed. These springs are notable fea- 
tures in the landscape, and can not fail to have attracted 
the attention of the early inhabitants of the country. The 
traveler comes quite unexpectedly to a bare spot in the 
forest, circular or oval in shape, half an acre it may be 
or many acres in extent, and fringed with dark green 
spruce with a background of lighter green poplar. With- 
in such an area many springs may occur, which may have 
formed around themselves, voleano-wise, a rim a foot or 
two in height, due to the deposition partly of material 
out of solution but mainly of the fine clay which they have 
carried in suspension from below — for they usually come 
to the surface through a layer of clay, and only rarely is 
solid rock to be found in the immediate vicinity. Nor- 
mally the salt water flows in rivulets from the springs to 
lake or river, but the surface of the ground is impreg- 
nated with salt to such an extent that these areas are ab- 
solutely devoid of vegetation. On the high ground, how- 
ever, and around the margins of the springs the small 
red salt-loving plant, salicornia herbacea, occasionally 
grows in profusion. 

In only a few localities has any considerable thick- 
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ness of salt been deposited in consequence of the natural 
evaporation of these brines. One such locality is to be 
found on the Salt River, a tributary of the Slave River 
north of Fort Smith. As a rule, in order to obtain salt 
from the brines, artificial methods of concentration have 
to be adopted. It is with the historical aspect of this 
phase of the subject that I wish to deal in this brief paper. 

In Canada the process of evaporating these brines 
for the purpose of obtaining salt was carried on as far 
back as the early years of the last century and continued 
until at least 1876. The district which has been the most 
prominent in connection with the industry is that 
which was known as the Swan River district, em- 
bracing the country west of Lake Winnipegosis, where 
the springs are most numerous, and where on the whole 
the concentration of the brines is greatest. The point 
has been discussed as to whether the Indian had learned 
the secret of the extraction of salt by the evaporation 
process before the advent of the white man. Keating’ 
in 1825 refers to the claims of the Potawatomie Indians 
in this regard, in connection with the manufacture of 
maple sugar, as follows: 

The use of salt previous to the arrival of the European is 
claimed by the Indians. They trace the origin of their ac- 
quaintance with this valuable condiment to the observation of 
the preference given by elks to the water from salt licks: having 
tasted it, they liked it, and took some to boil their vegetables 
with and having found it palatable, they boiled down the water 
in the manner that they had done the sap, and then obtained 
salt. It is not improbable, that the sediments of white salt, 
which are frequently observed during dry seasons in the vicinity 
of salt springs, may have taught them that it was by evapora- 
tion that the substance could be separated from the water which 
holds it in solution: for although the Indians were totally ig- 
norant of the nature and causes of evaporation, they had noticed 





1 Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of the St. Peter’s River, 
1828, Vol. I, p. 116. 
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the process and were aware that it could result from the action 
of fire as from that of the sun. 

While it would seem only reasonable to concede that 
the Indians, endowed as they are with considerable pow- 
ers of observation with regard to natural phenomena, 
would of themselves have reached this deduction, we seem 
to have, in the Western Canadian territory at all events, 
no authentic records of the Indians making use of the 
process prior to the development of the industry by white 
men. Hind? states that forty years before the date when 
he visited the Monkman’s Salt Springs (which was in 
1858) James Monkman had started working the springs; 
while Richardson * refers, in 1823, to salt springs at the 
base of the Pasquia Hills ‘‘from which the Indians some- 
times procure a considerable quantity of salt by boiling’’. 
Still earlier than Hind’s reference, Harmon,‘ in one of 
his visits to the Swan River district between 1800 and 
1804, states that a few miles from the Swan River Fort, 
on the Swan River, ‘‘there is a salt spring, by boiling 
down the waters of which tolerable salt is made. It is 
less strong than that brought from Canada, but, made in 
sufficient quantity, it will preserve meat very well’’. 
While Harmon does not refer specifically to the point, the 
inference seems to be that the salt was made, not by the 
Indians, but by the engagees of the North-West Company, 
to whom the fort belonged and in whose services Harmon 
at that time acted as clerk. While, then, the specific evi- 
dence of the early records favors the view that in this 
district the white man has priority, it is altogether prob- 
able that at a still earlier date the Indians may have 
utilized the brines for salt, not on an industrial seale but 


2Hind’s Saskatchewan and Assiniboine Exploring Expedition in 
Journals of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, Vol. XVII, 
No. 36, p. 94. 

8 Appendix to Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea, p. 506. 

4Harmon’s A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of 
North America, 1820, p. 57. 
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for family purposes, without attention being called to it 
by the traveler of that time. 

To this industry belongs the distinction of being the 
first important development of a mineral product in the 
Northwest. We can not consider of equal importance 
the use made of the tar sands on the Athabasca River, 
where, according to Harmon, the ‘‘bitumen, which is in 
the fiuid state, is mixed with gum, or the resinous sub- 
stance collected from the spruce fir, and is used for gum- 
ming canoes’’. No doubt the natural salt of the Salt 
River in the Mackenzie Basin was used much more exten- 
sively in the early years of last century, and in fact 
throughout the century. To quote Harmon again,° 
‘down Slave River, there are several places, where al- 
most any quantity of excellent clean white salt may be 
taken, with as much ease as sand along the seashore. 
From these places the greater part of the northwest is 
supplied with this valuable article.’’ If the Northwest 
be taken in its present-day, strict geographical sense as 
the Mackenzie Basin, his words, written in the early years 
of the century, still hold to-day. We are concerned more 
particularly with the evaporation processes of the Swan 
River district, however, because they represent a more 
specialized stage in the development of the mineral in- 
dustry, analogous to the extraction of the metals from 
their ores. As a commercial industry salt-making was 
practically from the beginning, and throughout its his- 
tory, in the hands of the freemen. Mr. Donald Macdon- 
ald of Fairford, formerly in charge of the Shoal River 
post, believes that the first independent manufacturer 
in the district was Marcette, who extracted salt from 
brines at the mouth of the Shoal River, Swan Lake, and 
that the business was subsequently taken up by Chartrand 





5Harmon’s A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of 
North America, 1820, p. 171. 

6 Harmon’s A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of 
North America, 1820, p. 172. 
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and Monkman, to whom evaporation kettles were sup- 
plied by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Monkman carried 
on operations at Swan River, Duck River, and at Monk- 
man’s Salt Springs, Lake Winnipegosis. The freemen 
evidently extended their field to Lake Manitoba; for 
Simpson’ writes in 1836 that ‘‘on some of its [Lake 
Manitoba] tributary streams tolerable salt is obtained by 
the freemen from saline springs’’. At that time, also, 
operations were evidently active at Swan River. Simp- 
son reached the river at a point ‘‘close to the tents of 
some freemen, who subsist by hunting, fishing, and mak- 
ing salt and maple sugar’’.® 

In 1858, at the time of Hind’s visit, manufacture was 
carried on ‘‘with profit for the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
at Swan River, and at Winnipegosis Lake by Monkman’s 
sons’’.® In 1874, J. Y. Spencer” visited Monkman’s 
Springs, and found that Mr. McKay, the only person 
engaged in the business, made about five hundred bushels, 
or less than half the quantity which had been manufac- 
tured in previous years. Before 1889, when J. B. Tyrrell 
examined the Winnipegosis district, the industry had 
ceased, though the Indians occasionally boiled down a 
little salt from the brines.* Mr. Isaac Cowie of Win- 
nipeg informs me that until 1876, at which time he was 
in charge of the Swan River district, the salt for all the 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts from Norway House to 
Qu’Appelle was supplied from Lake Winnipegosis. The 
manufacturers evidently found that it was increasingly 
difficult to compete with imported English salt, which 





7Simpson’s Narrative of the Discovery of the West Coast of Amer- 
ica, 1843, p. 31. 

8Simpson’s Narrative of the Discovery of the West Coast of Amer- 
ica, 1843, p. 63. 

9Simpson’s Narrative of the Discovery of the West Coast of Amer- 
ica, 1843, p. 94. 

10 Geological Survey of Canada, Report of Progress, 1874-1875, p. 69. 

11 Geological Survey of Canada, Annual Report, Vol. V, Part I, 1890- 
1891, p. 220 E. 
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found a market in the Red River Settlement, and the in- 
dustry in consequence languished and finally died. 

We are indebted to Hind” for the following very 
interesting description of the process of manufacture: 


At the works there are two small loghouses and three evap- 
orating furnaces. The kettles, of English construction, are well 
made rectangular vessels of iron, five feet long, two feet broad, 
and one foot deep. They are laid upon rough stone walls, about 
twenty inches apart, which form the furnace. At one extremity 
is a low chimney. The whole construction is of the rudest de- 
scription: and at the close of the season the kettles are removed, 
turned over, and the furnace permitted to go to ruin, to be re- 
built in the following spring. 

The process of making salt is as follows: When a spring 
is found, a well, five feet broad and five feet deep, is excavated, 
and near to it an evaporating furnace erected. The brine from 
the wells is ladled into the kettles, and the salt scooped out as it 
forms, and allowed to remain for a short time to drain before it 
is packed in birch bark roggins for transportation to Red River, 
where it commands twelve shillings sterling a bushel, or one 
hundred weight of flour, or a corresponding quantity of fish, 
pemmican or buffalo meat, according to circumstances. 

The brine is very strong. From one kettle two bushels of 
salt can be made in one day in dry weather. There are nine 
kettles at the ‘‘works’’, seven being in constant use during the 
summer season. The halfbreeds engaged in the manufacture 
complained of the want of fuel —in other words, of the labour 
and trouble of cutting down the spruce and poplar near at hand, 
and the difficulty of hauling it to the furnaces. An objection 
of no moment, but characteristic of some of the people, who are 
generally unaccustomed to long eontinued manual labour. . . . 
It will be seen that the processes employed in the manufacture 
of salt are of the rudest description, so that without any outlay 
beyond a few days’ labour, the quantity might be largely in- 
creased. I spoke to John Monkman, who now makes salt here, 
of pumps and solar evaporation. Of a pump he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. He had heard that such an apparatus had been 


12 Geological Survey of Canada, Annual Report, Vol. V, Part I, 1890- 
1891, p. 94. 
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contrived, but had never seen one. He readily comprehended 
the advantage to be derived from pumping the water into smaller 
troughs, dug in the retentive clay near the springs, and strength- 
ening the brine by solar evaporation. 

It would seem that concentration by freezing was 
never employed in the Swan River district, though it is 
stated by residents in Pembina that concentration by 
freezing was made use of by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in working the springs near Cashel, North Dakota. 

Sufficient information is not available to justify any 
attempt to estimate, even roughly, the amount of salt that 
was produced during these years. The minutes of Coun- 
cil of Assiniboia from 1823-1840 show that from fifty to 
one hundred bushels of salt were bought from the free- 
men yearly by the Hudson’s Bay Company at 7/6 per 
bushel. Keating states that in the Pembina district, 
where, he avers, the salt was gathered from the white 
precipitates around the springs on the Big and Little 
Saline rivers, the price of the salt was four to six dollars 
per barrel of eighty pounds, and that one of the residents 
cleared five hundred dollars in one winter by the salt 
which he collected. From the statement of Spencer, al- 
ready quoted, it would appear that in the years prior to 
1874 more than one thousand bushels a year had been 
manufactured at Monkman’s Springs. The salt was put 
into birchbark boxes, called ‘‘mococks’’, each holding 
one hundred pounds and was exported to the various Hud- 
son’s Bay Company posts and to the Red River Settle- 
ment. The product was decidedly unprepossessing in 
appearance, being characterized by a distinctly reddish 
color, and, judging from the chemical analysis of the 
brine and from its method of manufacture, it must have 
had as impurities considerable percentages of delique- 
scent salts. In fact, Keating states** that during his 
stay at Fort Alexander he inquired why salting was not 


—_—_ 


13 Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. II, p. 36. 
14 Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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usually resorted to instead of the jerking of the meat. 
‘*We were informed that the prairie salt did not preserve 
flesh as well as that which was brought from England, 
with which the buffalo of which we had eaten had been 
cured. It is probable that in the salt of the prairies 
there are impurities, perhaps deliquescent salts, which 
render it unfit for the preservation of meat unless puri- 
fied.’’ Those of the residents of the Red River Settle- 
ment during the seventies, however, who still survive in 
Winnipeg, do not recall any feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the salt which was supplied to the colony from the 
Swan River district. 

It may be of interest to discuss in conclusion the pos- 
sibilities of a revival of the industry. In the Lake Win- 
nipegosis district, more particularly on the west side of 
Dawson Bay, where the springs are most numerous, the 
total flow from a single salt flat is usually from ten to 
twenty gallons per minute. The percentage of total salts is 
five to six per cent, or only about one-fourth the strength 
of most of the brine used — for instance, in Michigan. It 
seems clear that, notwithstanding the fact that the total 
amount of salt which reaches the surface is very large, 
the economic situation of to-day will render impossible 
the revival of a salt industry in this district, if the springs 
alone are to be used, as was the case during the last cen- 
tury. From recent evidences obtained from deep wells, 
however, it has been shown that a strong brine may be 
obtained at greater depths—with which the surface 
springs may be connected but have been weakened owing 
to admixture with the waters of the upper levels of the 
ground-water table. At the present time,then,it seems not 
improbable that, by tapping the mineral near its source, 
the difficulties due to competition from other fields, which 
were practically non-existent in the early years of the 
industry, may be successfully coped with; and there may 
be revived an industry which has at least a historic inter- 
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est as a forerunner of the mineral development which 
already plays an important part, and in the days to come 
will aid still more materially, in the stability and progress 
of the Canadian West. 











AMERICAN OPINIONS REGARDING THE WEST, 
1778-1783 


By Paut C. PHILLIPs 


What shall be the extent of the United States? This 
question assailed the new republic the moment inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, and it inaugurated one of the 
bitterest contests brought forth by the Revolutionary 
movement. It might appear that the new nation was 
born with the longing for expansion, for soon after the 
Declaration of Independence Congress declared its in- 
tention to annex all British America to the United States.' 
It appears probable, however, that this resolution was 
born of the enthusiasm of the moment, and was the ex- 
pression of a wish rather than of an actual policy. It 
was of political importance also as it promised to every 
section of the country the realization of its fondest ambi- 
tions. There were probably few men in the United States 
who believed such an empire possible,? and later events 
were to show that there were many who did not regard 
such an empire as desirable. 

When it became apparent that only a part of British 
America could be claimed in the final settlement, the 

1 Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford Edition), Vol. V, p. 770. 

2 Franklin believed in the fullest expansion of the United States and 
possibly held the most extreme views of any man in public life. See his 
Works (Smyth Edition), Vol. ITI, p. 358; Vol. IV, p. 462; Vol. V, p. 4; 
Vol. VI, p. 425; and Vol. VIII, p. 472. 

Deane urged the conquest not only of British North America but of 
the West Indies and Bermuda. — Letter to Vergennes, March 18, 1777, in 
the French Foreign Office, Affaires Etrangéres, Etats Unis, Vol. II, No. 71. 
See also Sparks’s Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 70. 

The Lees in Virginia appeared to hold the same ideas with Samuel 
Adams, but this was a political coalition and it is difficult to determine just 


what were their real views on expansion. — Ballagh’s Letters of Richard 
Henry Lee, Vol. Il, p. 60. 
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States entered into a wild scramble to have their own 
claims recognized as the paramount interests of the 
Union. The lands along the St. Lawrence and to the 
north of Maine aroused the cupidity of the New England 
States on account of their wealth in fisheries and fur. 
New York was also interested because she hoped to make 
the Hudson the outlet for much of the trade of this coun- 
try. Virginia was pressing her charter claims to the 
old Northwest and there were commercial and territorial 
interests in many of the other States to urge that this 
territory must be a part of the United States.* The 
Southern States claimed the Southwest, the eastern 
Louisiana of the French empire, as integral parts of their 
territory, guaranteed by their charters and essentional to 
their peace and safety. They declared that these ‘‘back- 
countries’’ had already been settled by Americans from 
the older States, and that it would be dishonesty to desert 
them.’ With the claims to the West went also the con- 
tention for the right freely to carry on commerce through 
the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. There remained 
only the Floridas, toward which the Southern States ap- 
peared indifferent if only the British should not remain 
there as neighbors. Congress soon determined to offer 
them to Spain in return for her assistance.° 


8 Kingsford’s History of Canada, Vol. V, p. 251. See also the in- 
structions to the American Commissioners to France regarding the im- 
portance of the fisheries. — Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford Edi- 
tion), Vol. VI, p. 1057. 

4Gerard, the French Minister to the United States, wrote as follows 
on December 22, 1778: ‘‘les proprietaires des Terres des Illinois et de 
deux etablissements immenses projettés et commencés sur 1’Ohio n’eparg- 
neroient rien pour y susciter des obstacles, et ils auroient bien des moyens 
pour former un parti puissant.’’ — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. 

5 Gerard wrote on December 19, 1778: ‘‘Ces états aiment mieux 
diriger 1’emploi de leur forces contré ce qu’on appelle Backountries’’. — 
Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. And again on January 28th: ‘‘ils disent 
quils ne peuvent abandonner leurs compatriots qui se sont formés en corps 
de nation’’. — Etats Unis, Vol. V. No. 47. 

6 Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford Edition), Vol. VI, p. 
1057; Papers of the Continental Congress, 25, Vol. I, pp. 9 ff.; Franklin’s 
Writings (Smyth Edition), Vol. VII, p. 40. 
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To every claim urged by the States there was much 
opposition. The South was not enthusiastic for the con- 
quest of Canada, for there was a feeling that the West 
might be sacrificed for the ambitions of Massachusetts to 
control the fisheries. The Northern States showed great 
indifference to the pretentions which the South maintain- 
ed to the West,’ and much jealousy developed from the 
gigantic claims of Virginia." Those States whose west- 
ern boundaries were fixed showed little disposition to sup- 
port the claims of their more ambitious sisters.® Great 
Britain, on her part, was anxious to keep all she could, 
and until the last hoped to be able to reconquer at least 
a part of her revolted colonies.*® Spain was not satisfied 
with the Floridas, and determined to hold the Mississippi 
Valley, at least as far as the Ohio, and to exercise exclu- 
sive control over the navigation of the Mississippi 
River. France tried to avoid becoming involved in the 
dispute between the United States and Spain.” Ver- 


7 Luzerne, French Minister to the United States, wrote in January, 
1780, that the North was indifferent to the dangers of the South and would 
gladly surrender it for Canada. — Etats Unis, Vol. XI, No. 33. 

8 There is in the French foreign office a pamphlet written by Thomas 
Paine vigorously denouncing the ambitions of Virginia. — Etats Unis, Vol. 
XV, No. 112, pp. 26 ff. 

® Jennifer, a member of Congress from Maryland, opposed all claims 
of the States to the West. — Observations on the Points Contested . ° 
Between Spain and the United States. This was a memoir written by him 
and sent to Vergennes by Luzerne with despatches of October 17, 1780.— 
Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, No. 91; Ballagh’s Letters of Richard Henry Lee, 
Vol. I, p. 452. 

10 Luzerne wrote to Vergennes, on June 24, 1780, that the British 
were trying to persuade the people of South Carolina that the North had 
abandoned them, and he expressed the opinion that they were planning to 
form a new colonial empire out of the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Flor- 
idas. — Etats Unis, Vol. XII, No. 118. 

11 Doniol’s Histoire de la participation de la France a l’établissement 
des Etats Unis, d’Amerique, Vol. IV, p. 70; also Jay’s report of his nego- 
tiations with the Spanish Minister in Wharton’s Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence, Vol. IV, p. 64. 

12 Instructions to Gerard, first French Minister to the United States, 
March 29, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. III, No. 77. 
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gennes, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, wished 
to leave Canada in the hands of the British in order to 
bind the new Republic closely to the Bourbon monarchy ; 
he planned to obtain the Floridas for Spain; ** as for 
the West, he had only a vague conception of its impor- 
tance and only a general idea of the claims that were to 
be made to its possession.’* He was, however, very 
anxious to win the help of Spain, which he was willing 
to purchase with cessions of land in America. He also 
expressed himself as unwilling to spend French blood 
and treasure for the expansion of the American confed- 
eration. As his policy developed it appeared that he was 
willing to leave the Northwest in British hands and was 
anxious to obtain the Southwest for Spain." 

The first French Minister to the United States de- 
scribed the dominant spirit in Congress as one of indi- 
vidual self-interest..° He noted too the party spirit 
which had apparently become quite strong before the 
intervention of France.*7 His coming doubtless ac- 

13 Vergennes expressed his policy regarding Canada in a Mémoire au 
Roi, dated July 4, 1777, and marked apprové.— Affaires Etrangéres, 
Espagne, Vol. 585, No. 56. 

14 Vergennes wrote to Gerard on October 26, 1778, as follows: ‘‘je 
juge par la situation des lieux que les Americains insisteront sur la liberté 
de la navigation du Mississippi . . . . et je vous assure qu’il me 
paroitroit étonnant qu’on refusit 4 cette demande. Cependant il peut y 
avoir pour negative des considerations locales que j’ignore’’.— Etats Unis, 
Vol. V, No. 43. 

15 For discussion of the policy of Vergennes, see Phillips’s West in 
the Diplomacy of the American Revolution, Chapters II, III, and V. Ver- 
gennes came finally to regard the United States as bounded by the line 
drawn by the Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec, or, in other words, by 
the Allegheny Mountains, 

16 Gerard to Vergennes, August 12, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 
13. 

17 Gerard arrived in Philadelphia on July 12, 1778. On the 16th he 
wrote: ‘‘J’ai deja apercu qu’il regnoit dans le Congrés comme dans presque 
tous les corps un ésprit de parti mais il paroit qu’il ne s’agit que la di- 
versité de principes ou ploutét d’un degré d’ambitions differente de quelques 
membres preponderant’’.— Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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celerated this spirit, for he brought to an issue a question 
which had remained generally in the background, the 
question of the boundaries. Gerard realized from the 
first the importance of the navigation of the Mississippi 
to the West. He saw that the power which controlled 
this River would likewise control] the territory which it 
drained. In view of these facts, he did not think that 
Congress would ever consent to renounce the right freely 
to carry on commerce through its entire length and into 
the sea.** This assumption indicated the belief that Con- 
gress would seek to hold as much of the West as possible. 

Gerard found the Americans quite anxious for the 
alliance of Spain, and they were particularly interested 
in getting money from that country by granting to her 
parts of British North America.’® At first only the Flor- 
idas were put on the market, but in September, 1778, a 
suggestion was made or considered by certain members 
of Congress to give Spain still greater concessions in the 
South.” This idea of making concessions to Spain in re- 
turn for subsidies was doubtless fostered by the French 
Minister,” and in Congress it gained in favor rapidly. 


18 Gerard to Vergennes, July 25, 1778: ‘‘je 1’ai [Miralles, Spanish 
agent in America] persuade dé representer 4 sa cour que jamais le Congrés 
ne consenteroit de plein gré A renouncer A la navigation du Mississippi nec- 
essaire pour servir de debouché aux établissements immenses que les ameri- 
caines se proposent de faire sur ]’Ohio et autres rivieres affluentes’’. — 
Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 41. On July 9, 1779, he wrote: ‘‘L’exclusion 
de la navigation du Mississippi en mettant les habitans futurs des vastes 
contreés de ]’ouest dans la dependance de 1’Espagne et de 1’Angelterre les 
Etats ne pourront jamais espérer que ces possessions augmentent utilemt 
la masse de leurs forces’’. — Etats Unis, Vol. IX, No. 104. 

19 Jay’s Life of Jay, Vol. I, p. 100. Gerard declared that several 
Americans came to him with this proposition. September 1, 1778. — Etats 
Unis, Vol. IV, No. 114. Congress offered to surrender the Floridas, on 
condition of Spanish assistance, as early as December, 1776.— Journals of 
the Continental Congress, Vol. VI, p. 1057. 

20 Gerard reported that they were willing ‘‘declarer ennemi de la 
Confederation tel Etat qui entreprendroit au de la certaines limites’’. — 
Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 114, 

21In December, 1778, Gerard had several] interviews with members 
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In January, 1779, Gerard suggested that, in addition to 
the Floridas, Spain should have complete control of the 
navigation of the Mississippi,” and thus the fight in Con- 
gress was openly begun. It was clear that with the con- 
trol of the Mississippi went also the Southwest — at least 
that part south of the settlements in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee — and so the issue was drawn on sectional lines. 
Gerard reports that the majority of Congress took kindly 
to his suggestion,”* and it is not improbable that he is 
right. Nine States north of the Potomac had no vital in- 
terest in the Southwest or in the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and all sections were anxious to please France 
and to obtain the help of Spain. 

The commercial and industrial interests of the Mid- 
dle States lined up for a policy to satisfy the desires of 
Spain, and they were ably championed by Morris and 
Jay. There were several reasons for their attitude. In 
the first place, they were anxious to control the trade of 
the West, and they believed that with the Mississippi 
open such control would be impossible. With it closed, 
the only possible outlet for the Western trade would be 
over the mountains to the cities of the coast. The in- 
dustrial interests on their part were afraid that, with the 
Mississippi open, the West would develop rapidly and 


of Congress regarding the boundaries of the United States. — Etats Unis, 
Vol. V, Nos. 46 and 47. He suggested a resolution ‘‘de renouncer A toute 
conquete et de se contenter de leur territoire’’. December 14, 1778. — Etats 
Unis, Vol. V, No. 46. Soon afterward he suggested that ‘‘en renouncant 4 
toute conquete a toute agrandissement de territoire et A toute possession 
hors du continent qu’alors les Etats unis ne seroient jamais forcés de 
prendre part aux querreles des autres Puissances’’. December 22, 1778. — 
Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. 

22 Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 52. On February 18th Gerard wrote the 
following to Vergennes of an interview with a Committee of Congress con- 
cerning an alliance: ‘‘en jettant simplement les yeux sur la Carte que 
j’étois conduit & penser que la possession de Pensacola et la Navigation 
exclusive du Mississippi pouvoient seules remplir cet objet’’.— Etats Unis, 
Vol. VII, No. 98. 

23 January 28, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 52. . 
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draw off the laboring population of the East. This they 
saw would raise the price of labor and injure manufac- 
turing interests. Added to these were the jealousy and 
dislike which the North felt for the South and the fear 
that with the Southwest she would exercise a preponder- 
ating influence in the Union. Morris informed Gerard 
that the jealousies of the several States and the conflict 
of their special interests would prevent any union on the 
question of the West. He declared that there were many 
who favored a law of coercendo imperio to prevent any 
increase in the actual boundaries of any State.** Under 
no circumstances was he willing to do anything to ag- 
grandize the South.** In fact so strong was this feeling 
that Gerard reported repeatedly that the North would be 
willing to surrender all of Georgia.” Samuel Adams, 
who was friendly to the South, believed that the North 
and the South would form separate republics.” 

There was also on the part of many Northerners a 
well defined fear of the growth of the West. Already the 
regions of Kentucky were peopled by a class which 
showed itself restive under the rule of the East, and a 
similar class was already beginning to settle in the North- 
west. The West would grow rich, argued Morris, by its 
trade through the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence, and 
would come in time to demand its independence, or to 


24 October 20, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 33. Two years later 
we find New York and Pennsylvania willing to close the Mississippi in 
order to promote their own interests. — Marbois to Vergennes, October 17, 
1780. Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, No. 23. 

25 Gerard reports that Morris felt the ‘‘inconviens de s’agrandir au 
Sud’’. — Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 153. 

26 One reason for the surrender of Georgia as reported by Gerard 
was that such a great extent of territory in such a climate would enfeeble 
the confederation. July 20, 1779.— Etats Unis, Vol. TX, No. 46. Similar 
reports were made on January 23, 1780, and March 31, 1781. — Etats Unis, 
Vol. XI, No. 33; and Vol. XVI, No. 25. 

27 Doniol’s Histoire de la participation de la France a 1’établissement 
des Etats Unis, d’Amerique, Vol. IV, p. 106. 
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dominate over the East.** Others agreed with Morris, or 
declared that, with the kind of people who were migrating 
there, the United States would be put to enormous ex- 
pense to keep them in subjection. Even then they ex- 
pressed a fear of continual warfare between the East and 
West.” 

Jay justified his position by the statement that the 
Republic was already too large to be well governed.” 
Samuel Huntington declared that the West was of no 
practical benefit to the Republic, which would be more 
powerful without it.* 

So anxious was Congress during the winter of 1778- 
1779 for the assistance of Spain and for the continued co- 
operation of France that there appears to be little op- 
position to the policy of Jay and Morris. Gerard re- 
ports that in the Committee of Foreign Affairs there were 
only two States on the other side.*? He asserted also 
that Jay, who was President of Congress, promised that 
on the question of the Mississippi nothing would be done 





28‘*Tl [Morris] me confia de plus que les mémes personnes [those 
who favored abandonment of the Southwest] croyoient qu’il étoit de 1’in- 
teret méme de la confederation que la navigation du Mississipi depuis 
l’embouchure de 1’Ohio appartiene exclusivement A 1’Espagne parceque 
e’étoit le seul moyen de contenir dans la dependance de la République 
Americaine la population nombreuse qui se formeroit entre 1’Ohio les lacs, 
sans leur aveu de gens indociles et en quelque maniére sauvages; , 
seroient en état de dominer sur les Etats unis et sur 1’Espagne ou de se 
rendre eux mémes independanted’’. Gerard to Vergennes, October 20, 1778. 
— Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 33. 

29 Gerard reports some of the American delegates as saying ‘‘que le 
vaste pays qu’ils possedoient dans ces contreés avoit commencé A se peupler 
sans leur aveu de gens indociles et en quelque maniére sauvages; ; 
ce qui les mettroit dans la necessité d’entretenir des troupes permanentes 
dont ils redoutoient la charge ainsi que l’etat perpetuel de guerre dans 
lequel ils trouveroient constitués’’. February 18, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. 
VII, No. 100. 

30 December 19, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. 

31 Luzerne to Montmorin, May 12, 1780. — Espagne, Vol. 599, No. 49. 
82 These two States were probably Virginia and North Carolina. 
Gerard to Montmorin. — Espagne, Vol. 594, No. 4. 
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without consulting him.** Jay also expressed his ap- 
proval of the plan to leave the boundaries of the Southern 
States as they were at the moment of the Revolution." 
The French Minister was firmly convinced that Con- 
gress would do everything possible to satisfy Spain.* 
The opposition of two States, Virginia and North 
Carolina, did not appear formidable, but it was to prove 
the center around which all those who had interests in 
the West or who were opposed to the demands of Spain 
were to gather. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York there were many with investments in the West, in- 
vestments which they would not tamely see imperiled.” 
Although South Carolina and Georgia had agreed to sur- 
render the navigation of the Mississippi,*’ they did so 
from fear of British aggression, and no sooner was this 


33 Gerard reports that Jay said nothing would be done ‘‘sans m’avis 
ulterieur’’. Gerard to Vergennes, January 28, 1779.— Etats Unis, Vol. 
VII, No. 52. 

34‘*Le President me marquer de. la maniére la plus fort 
que s’agissant de tirer une ligne de separation, elle se trouveoit toute faite 
en se bornant a la Georgie et autres territoires des colonies angloises telles 
qu’elles existoient au moment de la Revolution’’.— Etats Unis, Vol. VII, 
No. 52. 

At this time it was argued that the Proclamation of 1763 limited the 
western boundaries to the mountains. Jay, who wrote many years after- 
ward, asserts that he was willing to consent only to the surrender of the 
navigation of the Mississippi and the Ploridas. — Jay’s Life of Jay, Vol. 
I, p. 100. At a later time, however, he was very antagonistic to Spain and 
might have understated his position. The northern boundary of the Flori- 
das was as yet undetermined. 

85 January 29, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 53. 

3¢ The party opposed to the surrender of the Mississippi, wrote Gerard 
on January 28, 1779, ‘‘se fondent sur les interets de la population qui 
s’établi sur ]1’Ohio, vers la riviére illinois, dans le Pays de Natchez, dans 
la floride occidentale’’.— Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 52. 

On March 8th, he wrote of the strong objections which the proprie- 
tors of lands on the Ohio and Mississippi had to the surrender of the 
navigation of that River to Spain. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 153. On 
July 14, 1781, Marbois, Secretary of the French legation, mentions Duane 
of New York as one of those with a great part of his fortune invested in 
the West. — Etats Unis, Vol. XVII, No. 106. See also Note 18. 

37 Ramsey ’s History of the Revolution, Vol. I, p. 300. 
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danger removed than they resumed their claims. Added 
to these financial interests was the slogan that Americans 
had settled there in good faith and it would be an act of 
treachery to abandon them to the mercies of Spain.** An- 
other argument advanced was that with the Americans 
excluded from the Mississippi the British would control 
all its trade to the detriment of Spain. By the treaty of 
1763 they possessed the right to free navigation of the 
River, and with the Americans out of the race they could 
make terrible use of it.*° 

There were many opposed to the policy of the com- 
mercial interests regarding the Mississippi who were 
anxious to please France and win the help of Spain and 
who were sincerely seeking some grounds of compro- 
mise. There was also a small but energetic faction, led 
by Richard Henry Lee and Samuel Adams, which would 
accept no compromise. This faction was known as the 
‘‘Junto’’, and sought to hold Congress to its original 
declarations regarding the West and Canada.” Although 
its whole policy received but little support, the faction 
could count on powerful assistance upon any particular 
measure which it chose to urge. If the question was on 
the fisheries, all New England stood at the side of the 
Junto. If it was with regard to the annexation of Can- 


38 ‘ils disent quils ne peuvent abandonner leurs compatriots qui se 
formes en corps de nation et qui demandent a etre admis 4 la confederation 
americaine’’. Gerard to Vergennes, January 28, 1779.— Etats Unis, Vol. 
VII, No. 52. 

89 March 8, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 135. 

40‘*Le parti de l’opposition n’a jamais été composé que de Messrs 
Lee et de leur partisans’’. January 29, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 
53. Before long the name of Adams was coupled with that of Lee. Adams 
was also accused of desiring to prolong the War for his own personal am- 
bition. March 4, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 68. See also Doniol’s 
Histoire de la participation de la France a l’établissement des Etats Unis, 
d’Amerique, Vol. IV, p. 222. Lee coupled the navigation of the Mississippi 
with the fisheries (a claim supported by Adams) in many letters. — Bal- 
lagh’s Letters of Richard Heury Lee, Vol. II, pp. 60, 69, 98, 103, 151, 156, 
161, 184. The first of these is to Samuel Adams. 
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ada, all the Northern States gave encouragement. Vir- 
ginia and the Middle States were anxious to get the 
Northwest Territory, and the whole South united in a 
demand for the Southwest and the navigation of the 
Mississippi. 

On the question of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
Lee saw that there was no chance for a full concession 
from Spain, and he proposed to appeal directly to Great 
Britain for this privilege in defiance of the desires of 
Spain.** He declared that, in virtue of the Family Com- 
pact, the favor of the French king would always be for 
Spain, and that the United States would never receive 
justice.*? So bitter did this controversy become that the 
Junto finally became known as the anti-Gallican party.* 

The policy of the Junto was frowned upon in Con- 
gress. Lee’s brother Arthur was recalled from the mis- 
sion in Europe, and in his place was sent Jay, the friend 
of France.** Gerard soon felt that his plans would carry 
with the Junto alone in opposition. 

Outside of Congress the opposition to the Junto was 
no less pronounced. New England denounced Adams 
for sacrificing the interests of his section to the ambitions 
of Virginia. Virginia denounced Lee for slighting her 
interests for those of the North.*® The failure of the 
Junto meant the ascendancy in the South of the more 


41 Gerard to Vergennes, March 10, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 
143. 

42 May 4, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VIII, No. 33. 

43 Etats Unis, Vol. IX, No. 29. Doniol’s Histoire de la participation 
de la France a l’établissement des Etats Unis, d’Amerique, Vol. IV, p. 175. 

44 Gerard wrote of Jay as follows: ‘‘J’estime l’homme le plus propre 
4 cette mission’’. — Etats Unis, Vol. VIT, No. 65. 

45 He wrote that they would carry ‘‘avec telle majorité que Mr. Lee 
s’est trouvé le seul opposant’’. — Etats Unis, Vol. VIII, No. 77. 

46‘*M. Lee a été accusé en plein assembleé des Etats de Virginie 
d’avoir sacrificé les interest d’Amerique et de 1’Alliance et l’orage qui s’est 
élevé contre M. Samuel Adams 4 Boston vient de la forcer de se rendre dans 
cette ville. Ces deux champions se voyent necessités par le clameur publiqué 
& changer leur language. . . . Au surplus les sont resolus a ne pas 
maintenir le Ligue formeé par M. Richard Lee avec les Etats de 1’Est. Ils 
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moderate element. This party was anxious for the right 
of free navigation, but was willing to concede to Spain 
the control of the Mississippi below the thirty-first par- 
allel, if that power would grant the West a free port on 
the Gulf.*7 The Junto had been denounced as selfish and 
unpatriotic, and the British invasion of Georgia and 
South Carolina gave point to these charges. The pecuni- 
ary help of Spain was felt to be indispensable. At the 
beginning of 1779, Virginia and North Carolina showed 
a disposition to take the moderate point of view. Their 
representatives on the Committee of Foreign Affairs in- 
formed Gerard that they felt it would be an advantage 
for Spain to hold the key to the Mississippi, for this 
would help hold the West in subjection.** They also de- 
clared their willingness to allow the most stringent regu- 
lations regarding contraband, and they asked the right 
to export only such goods as were produced in the 
West and to import such articles as were used in a 
legitimate way.*® The debates on the question of the 
navigation of the Mississippi occupied nearly all the at- 
tention of Congress during the month of March, 1779, 
and on the 24th a motion to make this an ultimatum was 
lost.°° Congress was uncertain regarding its policy to- 
ward the Southwest ™ and hesitated to oppose the de- 


traveillent au contraire a y eu opposer une formeé d’Etats qui ont des 
Vues analogues et ceux du Sud étant disposés 4 suivre ]’impulsion de la 
Virginie’’. Gerard to Vergennes, June 12, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VIII, 
No. 98. 


47 Gerard to Montmorin, February 14, 1779. — Espagne, Vol. 594, No. 
4, pp. 9 ff. 

48Gerard to Montmorin, February 14, 1779.— Espagne, Vol. 594, 
No. 4, pp. 9 ff. 

49 Luzerne to Montmorin, August 25, 1780.— Espagne, Vol. 600, No. 
108, pp. 265 ff. 

50 Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. XIII, p. 369. 

51 Journals of the Continental Congress, Vol. XIII, p. 241. 

A resolution of Congress on February 23, 1779, declared the southern 
boundary of the United States to be ‘‘the boundary settled between Georgia 
and East and West Florida, and by the river Mississippi’’. 
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mands of Spain. That it did so after a time is to be at- 
tributed to policy rather than to any settled conviction. 

The question of the Northwest offered still more 
difficulties. Here five States had claims by virtue of their 
charters, and others were urging consideration on ac- 
count of settlements made there by their people or by 
right of conquest.» New York and Pennsylvania both 
claimed as integral parts of their territory lands situ- 
ated west of the Mountains. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia had claims to the Northwest by virtue of 
their charters. All these claims overlapped. 

Virginia sought to supplement her charter rights in 
the Northwest by actual conquest. No sooner had Gerard 
arrived in America than he remarked concerning the un- 
reasonable pretensions of the Americans on account of 
the exploits of a ‘‘young fool’’ who claimed to have 
driven the British from the Mississippi.** Soon af- 
ter this, Patrick Henry, as Governor of Virginia, planned 
with Mirrales, the Spanish agent in America, for 
a joint attack on the Floridas in behalf of Spain, to 
be followed by a similar expedition to the West to con- 
quer that country for Virginia.** Within a few months 
Virginia claimed a new title to the Northwest by virtue 
of the success of Clarke.® 

In New York there seems to have been a revulsion of 
sentiment regarding the West. Morris and Jay doubt- 


52‘*Le point le plus difficile 4 déterminer est la limite depuis le lac 
Ontario 4 |’Ouest jusqu’au Mississippi. Les Etats soutiennent que ce sont 
eux qui y ont formé des Etablissements et fait exercer la jurisdiction; que 
l’Angelterre n’a pu tirer ses droits pretendus que de cette possession des 
Etats. Ceux au contraire pretendent les tenir 4 titre de Conquetes’’. 
Gerard to Vergennes, March 4, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 133. 

53 This was Major Willing. — Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 23. 

54 July 25, 1778.— Etats Unis, Vol. IV, No. 41. 

55 ‘“Les succes du Major Querk dans le Pays des Illinois leur present 
un nouvel apas’’. December 19, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. Lee 
mentions the expedition ‘‘voted by the last Virginia assembly’’ for the at- 
tack on Detroit. — Ballagh’s Letters of Richard Henry Lee, Vol. I, p. 428. 
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less felt that if Spain controlled the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi that would be a sufficient guarantee for the sub- 
ordination of the Northwest. Morris had suggested to 
Gerard a joint attack on Canada, and he here mentioned 
Detroit as one of the most valuable posts, while he urged 
the conquest of the Illinois Country. The dream of Jay 
and Morris seems to have been the establishment of a 
commercial republic centering in New York and including 
Canada and the Northwest. With Spain in control of the 
lower Mississippi and the Southwest, the supremacy of 
their section would be assured. France was to have 
Newfoundland, while the remainder of Canada should go 
to the United States. Such a ‘‘triumvirate’’, said Jay, 
‘‘could defy the universe’’.*” 

The settlements already made by Americans in the 
orthwest strengthened the demand in the Central and 
orthern States for the retention of this country. In 
spite of the fears of members of Congress, the dreams of 
expansion which filled the thoughts of the average man 
did not cease. While Congressmen were talking of the 
abandonment of the West, projects were being formed 
for its further development.** Perhaps this spirit was 
encouraged by the land companies, but the working peo- 
ple doubtless had their share. Many had already settled 
there, others were planning to go, while those who stayed 
at home stood by their migratory brothers. This alone 
can explain the fact that New Jersey showed the same 


N 
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56 ‘*Les Americaines attaqueront 4 la fois tous les points depuis la 
riviere de Illinois jusque 4 Quebec’’. Gerard to Vergennes, October 20, 
1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 33. 

57 December 19, 1778. — Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 47. 

58‘‘Ta confiance Mgr. des Americaines dans les éventements est telle 
qu’on s’occupé serieusement de la proprieté d’um terrein immense d’environ 
trois cent millions d’acres depuis la fouche de l’ohio et du Mississippi 
jusqu’a la Riviere des Illinois. La Compagnie des Concessionnaires a 
étable des assembleés réguliéres et s’oceupe des moiins de peupler et de 
defendre ce vaste Pais’’. Gerard to Vergennes, November 10, 1778.— 
Etats Unis, Vol. V, No. 35. 
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disposition as New York. The only other factor was the 
imperialist sentiment directed by men like Samuel Adams 
and Richard Henry Lee. 

The claims of the large States were bitterly resented 
by those States which had no Western lands. Maryland 
was most resentful, and Virginia was the chief object of 
her hatred. Lee had already recognized the antagonism 
of the landless States, particularly New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and even New York. Although he did not 
mention Rhode Island, that State should be admitted to 
the list, and Pennsylvania also showed signs of discon- 
tent.°° In general, however, these States, excepting 
Maryland, hesitated to express themselves in favor ¢ 
surrendering the West. All these States showed great 
anxiety for the help of Spain. Particularly eager were 
they for financial assistance. The States with claims to 
the West were already planning to meet their financial 
obligations by the sale of lands. The landless States 
maintained that they should have a share in the returns 
and if this were denied them they proposed to support 
the claims of Spain. They proposed to fix the western 
boundary of the United States at the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and to dispose of the West to the best advantage.” 
The chief advocate of this policy was Jennifer, a dele- 
gate from Maryland.“ In a memorial prepared in 1779, 
he urged that the United States had no occasion to occupy 
the West, but did have great need for the assistance of 
Spain, which could be obtained only by concession. He 
pointed out the American reverses in the South as proof 
of this latter contention. He argued that in the South- 


.59 Marbois to Vergennes, October 17, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, 
No. 23, pp. 105 ff.; Ballagh’s Letters of Richard Henry Lee, Vol. I, p. 452. 

60‘*On propose de determiner ces limites en prenant le Traité de 
Paris d’une main et de ]’autre la proclamation du mois d’octobre mil sept 
cent soixante et trois qui fixe la consistance des Colonies angloises’’. Ger- 
ard to Vergennes, March 3, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. VII, No. 131. 

61 July 9, 1779. — Etats Unis, Vol. 1X, No. 17. 
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west especially it would be a long time before there could 
be any settlements. He argued that the charters of the 
States were of no force for they were given by a power 
whose authority had been renounced, that they were con- 
flicting in character, and that they were of no more valid- 
ity than similar charters in the archives of other coun- 
tries. 

In spite of the general disposition of Congress to 
seek ways of pacifying Spain, the Southern States, at the 
beginning of 1780, still insisted upon the rights which they 
derived from their charters to the lands behind the moun- 
tains.* Burke of North Carolina was most vehement in 
‘ efending the claims of the South, and he was vigorously 
supported by the old Junto. Burke declared that, if the 
title of North Carolina to the lands along the Mississippi 
was not good, her claims along the Atlantic seaboard were 
no less doubtful.“* He maintained that the projects of 
Spain were ‘‘unjust, contrary to the rights of the thirteen 
states, and prejudicial to their happiness and their tran- 
quility.’’ 

Another man who expressed his thoroughgoing op- 
position to the surrender of the Southwest was Rutledge, 
a former member of Congress but in 1780 Governor of 
South Carolina. Rutledge had been driven from his 
State by the British and was particularly anxious to get 
Spanish aid. But he would not concede to Spain any ter- 
62 Jennifer’s Observations on the Points Contested in the Actual Ne- 
gotiations between Spain and the United States. Translation enclosed with 


despatch of October 17, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, No. 91, pp. 118 ff. 

63‘* J'ai trouvé ceux [delegates] du Sud et du Centre dans la ferme 
persuasion que les terres qui s’etendent depuis la mer atlantique jusqu’au 
Mississippi . . . . leur aparttenoient soit en virtu de leurs chartres, 
soit en virtu de divers actes de possession’’. Luzerne to Vergennes, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1780. — Etats Unis, Vol. XI, No. 30. 

64 Burke informed Luzerne that he owned land along the Mississippi 
and that he knew his own rights and those of his constituents. Luzerne to 
Vergennes, February 11, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XI, No. 53. Luzerne 
describes Burke as an ‘‘homme ardent et obstiné quoique d’ailleurs bon 
Cityen’’, June 11, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XII, No. 74. 
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ritory north of the thirty-first parallel. He used much 
the same arguments as did Burke, but he enlarged upon 
the danger of continual war which the Western settlers 
would wage upon Spanish domination. The West, he 


argued, was to be the foundation of new American States 


and any loss there would be a serious detriment to the 
new Republic.® 

Another member of Congress who expressed his op- 
position was Jones of Virginia. He had previously been 
friendly to Spain, but when Jay’s message informed him 
of the full extent of Spanish claims, his indignation knew 
no bounds. He complained that Spain was seeking to 
take advantage of the United States at the moment when 
it was most threatened with dismemberment. He de- 
clared that Spain was seeking to deprive the United 
States of the valleys of the Ohio and the Cumberland 
which comprised the richest part of the continent and 
which was already settled by a numerous and industrious 
population. He declared that Congress could not force 
these people to pass under Spanish rule, and that the 
proposals of Spain were impossible.” 

Matthews, another delegate from Virginia, declared 
that the right of the United States to conquer the West 
could not be denied. He asserted that this right had al- 
ready been exercised and that citizens of the United 
States were already settled there and were living under 
the laws of the United States. The occupation by Spain 
of forts near the mouth of the Mississippi could not give 
that country claim to the whole Valley, he argued, espe- 
cially since most of it was already held by the United 
States. Such a claim, he maintained, was an act of war 
against the United States.” 





65 Luzerne to Vergennes, August 3, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XIII, 
No. 90, pp. 224 ff.; Thomson Papers, Vol. III, pp. 95, 100. 

86 August 25, 1780.— Etats Unis, Vol. XIII, No. 150, pp. 365 ff. 

67 Luzerne wrote that Matthews regarded ‘‘cette occupation accom- 
pagneé d’actes de jurisdiction comme equivalent A une conquéte et que les 
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All the New England States, except Rhode Island, 
strongly supported the claims of the Southern States. 
The French representatives believed that it was because 
they wanted Southern help for their ambitions in Can- 
ada. New England too was nearly free from war but 
still had much to hope for from American successes. If 
the struggle were continued, the British might be forced 
to make many concessions on the north. New York, too, 
with her vague claims to the West, showed a disposition 
to support the claims of the South. 

In many States there appeared a disposition to com- 
promise. Some of the Northern delegates admitted that 
Spain had a right to conquer the Southwest, if it were not 
already in possession of the Americans.** Others pro- 
posed the cession to Spain of the territory lying between 
the Mississippi and the Appalachicola rivers and bounded 
on the north by the Tennessee. This proposition was de- 
nounced in the South as dismemberment, and some of the 
delegates recalled an old resolution of Congress that it 
would suffer no diminution of the territory of any of the 
States.” Livingstone, who was Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, suggested that Russia should be given an estab- 
lishment in the Southwest as an inducement for her as- 
sistance to the United States and as a check upon Spain.” 

Some of the Southern delegates, however, did show 
a disposition to compromise. Virginia was alarmed at 
the threats of rebellion which came from Kentucky, and 


Etats ayant l’avantage de la priorité sur les Espagnols’’. March 13, 1780. 
— Etats Unis, Vol. XI, No. 33. 

68 Marbois to Vergennes, October 17, 1780. — Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, 
No. 23, pp. 105 ff. 

69‘*Quelques délégues des Etats de |l’Est ont announcé la méme 
opinion que ceux du Sud avee cette difference cependant qu’ils inclinent a 
croire que si 1’Espagne s’emparoit d’une partie de ces mémes countreés 
tandus qu’elles étoient entre les mains des Anglois’’. February 11, 1780. — 
Etats Unis, Vol. XI, No. 33. 

70 September 8, 1780. — Etats Unis, Vol. XIII, No. 176, pp. 453 ff. 

71 May 10, 1782. — Etats Unis, Vol. XXI, No. 236. 
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there were some to suggest that if Spain were to extend 
her claims the remainder of the West might prove more 
peaceful.” At the time of the great danger from the 
British in the South there arose a suggestion from one 
of the delegates from North Carolina that the three 
Southern States should cede Spain a strip of land east of 
the Mississippi,”* but soon the tide turned and the sug- 
gestion was dropped. 

The faction opposed to Spain gained rapidly during 
the last year of the War. The increasing population of 
the West doubtless exerted considerable influence, but 
the growing hostility to Spain was the chief factor. When 
it became apparent that Spain would not ally herself 
to the United States, there was no reason why the States 
should surrender any of their claims. So strong was this 
feeling that two delegates from New York who were 
friendly to the alliance declared to Luzerne that, while 
they might surrender all claims to Canada without incur- 
ring any odium, they dared not abandon the West. If 
they did, they would be accused of having accepted bribes 
to violate the laws of the Union in sacrificing the inter- 
ests of some States for the benefit of others.* In accord 
with this spirit, Congress decided once more to demand 
the navigation of the Mississippi, but with the reserva- 
tion that it might recede for the proper compensation.” 

The conflicting claims to the Northwest were the 


72**Ce changement [in Virginia] est peutetre di 4 une circomstance 
particuliere, c’est que les habitans des parties de cet Etat, qui sont éloigneés 
du Siege du Gouvernement announce dans ce moment des vues d’independ- 
ance et le projet de former un état particulier’’. June 11, 1780. — Etats 
Unis, Vol. XII, No. 74. 

73‘*Un delegue de la Caroline Meridionale m’a dit que la Georgie et 
les deux Carolines avoient resolu d’abandonner cent mille arres de Terrain & 
la rive gauche de ce fleuve’’. December 15, 1780. — Etats Unis, Vol. XIV, 
No. 104. 

74 Luzerne to Montmorin, May 12, 1780.— Espagne, Vol. 599, No. 
49, pp. 106 ff, 

75 December 19, 1780. — Espagne, Vol. 601, No. 191, pp. 457 ff. 
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source of much difficulty. Virginia and New York were 
most aggressive, but other States were not backward in 
urging their claims. Notice of the vast land cessions 
which was given in 1780 seemed to allay all jealousy, and 
at the close of the War Jennifer was left alone. In 1782 
there was some discussion of leaving this empire in pos- 
session of the Indians under the joint protection of Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and the United States,” but there 
was no serious argument in favor of it and the treaty of 
peace settled the whole question. The French Minister 
reported that the United States would willingly make 
peace with the sacrifice of the lands beyond the Ohio, and 
rather than continue the War would surrender all claims 
west of the mountains. If this last condition were en- 
forced, he feared it would arouse such hatred in America 
for France that all that had been gained by the alliance 
would be lost.” The favorable terms which the United 
States did receive at the treaty of Paris, although they 
failed to satisfy every one,” were due not so much to the 
firmness of Congress as to the skill of our representatives 
abroad. 


76 Luzerne to Vergennes, September 12, 1782.— Etats Unis, Vol. 
XXII, No. 68. 

77 Luzerne to Vergennes, June 13, 1781. — Etats Unis, Vol. XVII, 
No. 33. 

78 There were complaints at the negligence with which the boundary 
was drawn from Lake Superior to the source of the Mississippi. Luzerne 
to Vergennes, March 19, 1783. — Etats Unis, Vol. XXIII, No. 119. 
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AN ARMY SURGEON’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


By Luruer M. Kuyns 


Up with the banner of the free! and forward to the battle field! 
On, for your nationality, till every treacherous foe shall yield. 


This couplet appears on a sheet of wartime letter 
paper. In the sinister upper corner of the sheet is the 
Goddess of Liberty, standing erect in martial panoply, 
holding in her right hand the stars and stripes. On the 
dexter side of the page are the words, ‘‘Camp Randall, 
Madison, Wis., 186—.”’ 

Two hundred letters of Surgeon Stephen O. Himoe’ 
of the Fifteenth Wisconsin United States Volunteers 
have been entrusted to me. These letters, written al- 
most daily to his wife, practically constitute a diary of 


1 Stephen Oliver Himoe was born in Norway on March 10, 1832. At 
the age of thirteen he came with his father to the United States settling in 
the State of Wisconsin. He attended the public schools and graduated from 
the Academy at Plattville. He studied medicine and graduated in the St. 
Louis Medical College in 1856. He moved to the State of Kansas, then 
the seat of turmoil and conflict. From that time until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Dr. Himoe stood fast for everything that represented civil lib- 
erty, good government, and the welfare of the community in the young 
State. In September, 1861, Governor Robinson commissioned him as Assist- 
ant Surgeon of the Fifth Kansas Cavalry. In November, 1861, he was com- 
missioned Surgeon of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry, which position he 
held until his resignation in November, 1863. He was on the battlefield at 
Perryville and Stone River, and was in charge of the hospitals at Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, during February, March, and April. During the Battle 
of Chickamauga he had charge of the Field Hospitals at Crawfish Springs 
and the Sanitary Rooms at Chattanooga. For reasons of a purely personal 
character he resigned his position on November 13, 1863. On this occasion 
he was complimented for his competent and efficient services in special 
orders from the headquarters of the Department of the Cumberland. At 
the close of the War he returned to Kansas. In 1885 he moved to Kansas 
City, Missouri, where he continued the practice of medicine until his death 
on April 19, 1904, 
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the War from February 25, 1862, to November 9, 1863. 
Only those portions which throw sidelights upon the 
movements of the regiment and the operations of the 
Union forces in the campaigns for the possession of the 
Mississippi are given. Other portions of the letters be- 
long to the intimate relations of husband and wife. 

The West was destined to exert a powerful influence 
in the conduct of national affairs. This was a direct re- 
sult of migration to the West, the establishment of new 
States, the extension of the suffrage, and internal im- 
provements at federal expense. ‘‘The race was toward 
the West.’’ The establishment of States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, affected by immigration and exceedingly 
Democratic, was to have a determining influence in the 
future of the government. 

One of the results of this development of the West 
was a struggle with slavery. Immigration avoided the 
States where slavery was prevalent as the form of labor. 
The new citizens could not compete with the slaves in 
wages, and slavery made it difficult for them to become 
proprietors of their own enterprises. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War the operation of 
the Union forces was a bifurcated movement — one in the 
East, the other in the West. Inthe West the operations 
had for their main object the saving of the Union, and 
the preservation of an open Mississippi River. The cam- 
paigns in the Mississippi Valley during the Civil War, 
Fiske justly terms the ‘‘turning of the left flank’’ of the 
Southern Confederacy, and he adds that the ‘‘mighty 
work’’ in the ‘‘suecessive conquests of Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga were cardinal events of no less importance 
than the final conquest of Richmond’’. The Mississippi 
Valley thus became the theatre of a serious part of the 
struggle for the preservation of the Union, which meant 
the death of slavery. 

The task of the North was, essentially, to enter the 
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Southern territory, suppress armed resistance, and re- 
store the authority of the Union; that of the South was to 
resist conquest, accomplish secession, and establish a 
permanent government. In the Mississippi Valley it in- 
volved the border States and their attitude and place in 
the War. 

In the campaigns of the armies of the West, the Fif- 
teenth Wisconsin Regiment bore an honorable part. This 
regiment was recruited mostly from Scandinavians — 
Norwegians in fact. There were few Americans among 
its numbers. Some of the Norwegians had been in Amer- 
ica less than a year. The material looked hardy and 
active. Some had served in European armies. With the 
exception of Company A, which was enlisted in Illinois, 
and Company K, which was enlisted from Minnesota and 
Iowa, the regiment was raised in Wisconsin. During the 
period covered by these letters, it was the only regiment 
of its kind in the service. Its organization began at 
Camp Randall at Madison, Wisconsin, in December, 1861. 
Its muster into the United States service was completed 
on February 14, 1862. The regiment left for St. Louis 
on March 2nd. 

Hon. Hans Heg, born near the city of Drammen, 
Norway, on December 21, 1829, formerly State Prison 
Commissioner, was the Colonel of the regiment. Under 
his supervision its organization was effected. The or- 
iginal strength of the Fifteenth Wisconsin was 801 men. 
It was mustered out with 320 names on its rolls. 

The departure of the regiment for the front is de- 
seribed in the first letter as follows: 

Camp Randall, Madison, Wis., Feb. 25, 1862. 

I have arrived safely. The Col. and family came on the 
train at Waukesha. He came down as far as Eagle yester- 
day. . . . weare to leave on Friday via Beloit and Galena 
and Chicago Railroad; will arrive at Chicago by dusk, are to 
have a banner presented to us by the Scandinavians and a sup- 
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per at Tremont by the R. R. Co. and are to depart via Chicago 
Alton and St. Louis R. R. by 9 or 10 o’clock same evening. . . . 
Ole will start about a day in advance of us to prepare for our re- 
ception at St. Louis. . . . Major Reese also was on the train 
returning from Chicago, where he had been to see the Nor- 
wegian prisoners. There are about 30 of them, all anxious»to re- 
enlist in our regiment, but we cannot get them except through 
certain slow red tape processes on the part of the War Depart- 
ment. 

In Chicago the Scandinavian ‘‘Society Nora’’ pre- 
sented the regiment with a beautiful flag, the motto be- 
ing ‘‘For God and Our Country’’. On the obverse side 
were the American colors with gilt stars on a blue field. 
On the reverse side were the American and Norwegian 
arms united, the Norwegian arms representing a lion 
with an axe on a red field. On the flag was inscribed: 
‘*Presented by the Society of Nora, of Chicago, to the 
Scandinavian Regiment, March 1, 1862.’’ This was the 
flag referred to in the letter. 

The regiment reached the front. It formed a part of 
the expedition against Island No. 10, and was the first 
regiment landed on the shore of the Tennessee River on 
April 8, 1862. In this connection the gallant Foote, 
commanding the gunboats, is affectionately referred to 
thus: ‘‘The old Commodore is a cautious and sly fellow 
and plays his game slowly but surely.”’ 

The regiment was in the Battle of Perryville, which, 
considering the numbers engaged, was one of the blood- 
iest of the War. It formed a part of Carlin’s brigade of 
Gen. Mitchell’s Division, which moved forward on Sheri- 
dan’s right, covering his flank, and joined him in an ad- 
vance which finally resulted in throwing the enemy back 
beyond Chaplin Creek and pressing them to Perryville. 
Company B, deployed as skirmishers, was the first to 
enter Perryville the morning after the engagement. 

In the Battle of Murfreesboro, or Stone River, where 
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the regiment lost its Lieutenant Colonel, David McKee, 
it ‘‘earned a reputation for bravery and patriotism of 
the highest order’’. Their loss in this battle in killed, 
wounded, and missing was ‘‘119, being more than one- 
third the number that went into the fight’’. 

In the Battle of Chickamauga, where Colonel Heg 
was killed, the regiment also distinguished itself by signal 
bravery. The spirit of the men after this ‘‘Great Battle 
of the West’’ is described as follows: ‘‘Our army is 
terribly broken by vastly overwhelming numbers but con- 
centrated around Chattanooga, will never surrender the 
place to the enemy, while a single battalion remains to die 
in its defence. The country must and shall be saved.”’ 

This correspondence touches and throws sidelights 
upon the ‘‘ Jayhawkers’’, army contracts, the army’s esti- 
mate of its commanders, ‘‘Copperheads’’, John Morgan, 
and marching from the river to the sea. 

The ‘‘ Jayhawkers’’ were originally border ruffians 
in the free soil conflicts in Kansas; in the Civil War they 
were members of bands which combined pillage with 
guerrilla warfare. These ‘‘freebooters’’ are referred to 
in the following letters: 

Camp Etheridge, Tenn., June 22, 1862. 

Yesterday there was a grand Union meeting at 

this wlaee which the Colonel and I attended in advance of the 
regiment. Hon. Marquis J. Parrott was the orator, and he made 
one of his best efforts. Gen. Mitchell also addressed the people 
announcing his policy to be to restore the protection of the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. He will make the citi- 
zens rebuild the burned R. R. bridges and hold them and their 
property responsible for any depredations upon public property. 

Those who violate their oath of allegiance he will hang. 
This is a Union district, having out of 160 votes only cast 10 for 
Secession. There was a great turn-out at the speaking, one-third 
probably being ladies, the best blood of Tennessee. 

There are many in tasteful and even elegant attire and 
with handsome figures and fair faces. 
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The Jennison Jayhawkers are true to their old instincts, 
stealing everything they can lay their hands upon. They make 
the Secesh hunt their holes mighty quick. Yesterday they shot 
two young men who boasted they were Secesh. They say ‘‘if 
you are Secesh you ought not to live’’ and shoot them down. 


Four days later there is given this vivid description : 


In Camp near Humboldt, Tenn., June 26, 1862. 

After a march of 11 miles from Trenton yesterday we ar- 
rived here and encamped. , 

The Jayhawkers are camped with us, the balance of the 
forces being about a mile from here. Of course there is no en- 
emy now in this part of Tennessee and what they want of us 
here, except to guard and protect Secessionists we do not know. 
Gen. Mitchell does all he can for them, but he has a most unruly 
and troublesome brigade. The Jayhawkers of course do their 
best to evade his orders and entice away negroes and confiscate 
rebel property on their own private account and the 15th bids 
fair not to be much behind them. The 2nd Ill. Cavalry, 7th and 
8th Wis. batteries, the 1st Kans. Inf. and the Kans. battery are 
all very good Jayhawkers; while the 22nd Mo. have the reputa- 
tion of stealing the Jayhawkers blind. We ourselves beat them 
yesterday. They arrived in camp a couple of hours before us 
and stole the sheaf oats in the field. There were several bee hives 
over which they placed a guard intending to steal them during 
the night ‘‘three hours before day’’ as they said. Our boys, 
however, were prowling around and I told the sergeant who was 
guarding the hives to run for additional guards or our boys 
would jayhawk the hives right before his eyes. 

He did so and before his return every hive was gone. The 
jayhawkers say they can steal honey in the night but to do it in 
open day, when the bees are swarming, beats them. We have a 
plenty of honey, mutton, chicken, apple sass, sweet potatoes and 
other garden sass. Gen. Mitchell of course will pay for all no 
matter how big a traitor the owner is and that makes us mad so 
we jayhawk all we can and entice away all the negroes we can. 
I believe, and the government will find it out some day, though 
it may be years first, that the only way to put down this rebellion 
is to hurt the instigators and the abettors of it. 

Slavery must be cleaned out; there is no use to talk about 
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peace without it and the course pursued by Jennison’s men is 
certainly the quickest method to do it and the best, because the 
quickest. The real warfare that we shall carry on for the pres- 
ent will be between Gen. Mitchell and the materials composing 
his brigade. Col. Heg is quite conservative and wants to please 
the General; while Lt. Col. McKee, tho’ formerly a Democrat, is 
as radical as John Brown and does all he can to spite him. We 
shall have a lively time. Col. Anthony and one of the Captains 
of the 7th Kans. were ordered under arrest yesterday for some 
nigger scrape and today some of the General’s staff undertook to 
take a negro out of their camp, a proceeding that signally failed. 
An order has issued to exclude all negroes from the lines, espe- 
cially women. . . . I donot know how long we shall remain 
here; probably not long as the attempt to make us slave catchers 
has so signally failed. We shall not go beyond the boundaries 
of this state, as Halleck’s policy is to shut up the rebels in the 
Gulf states and starve them out, without pursuing any further 
and they can no doubt soon be choked in that way. . . . The 
regiment is well, not a single one sick in hospital here. 

General Mitchell seemed unable to control and dis- 
cipline his troops. Upon this fact General Buell makes 
the following comment: ‘‘A far more serious fault was 
the habitual lawlessness that prevailed in a portion of 
General Mitchell’s command. He has described it him- 
self in a dispatch to the Secretary of War. ‘The most 
terrible outrages — robberies, rapes, arsons and plunder- 
ings — are being committed by lawless brigands and vag- 
abonds connected with the army’; and he asks for author- 
ity to visit the punishment of death upon the offenders. 
The authority was granted, but nobody was punished’’. 

General Grant makes the following observation: 

Up to the battle of Shiloh, I, as well as thousands of other 
citizens, believed that the rebellion against the Government would 
collapse suddenly and soon if a decisive victory could be gained 
over any of its armies. Henry and Donelson were such vic- 
tories. . . . Then, indeed, I gave up all idea of saving the 
Union except by complete conquest. Up to that time it had been 
the policy of our army, certainly of that portion commanded by 
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me, to protect the property of the citizens whose territory was in- 
vaded, without regard to their sentiments, whether Union or 
Secession. After this, however, I regarded it as humane to both 
sides to protect the persons of those found at their homes but to 
consume everything that could be used to support or supply 
armies. Protection was still continued over such supplies as 
were within lines held by us, and which we expected to continue 
to hold. But such supplies within the reach of Confederate 
armies, I regarded as contraband as much as arms or ordnance 
stores. Their destruction was accomplished without bloodshed, 
and tended to the same result as the destruction of armies. I 
continued this policy to the close of the war. Promiscuous pil- 
laging, however, was discouraged and punished. Instructions 
were always given to take provisions and forage under the direc- 
tion of commissioned officers, who should give receipts to owners, 
if at home, and turn the property over to officers of the quarter- 
master or commissary departments, to be issued as if furnished 
from our Northern depots. But much was destroyed without 
receipts to owners when it could not be brought within our lines, 
and would otherwise have gone to the support of secession and 
rebellion. This policy, I believe, exercised a material influence 
in hastening the end. 


The following comment on the army contracts is in- 
teresting: 

Stevenson, Ala., Aug. 24, 1863. 

Almost everybody in and around Ft. Seott and 

indeed more or less of the whole population in Kansas are making 
fortunes out of this war. , 

Wilson, Gordon and Ray have the contract to furnish the 
army with corn at $1.17 per bushel delivered at Fort Scott and 
the Leavenworth papers of the 12th quote corn there at 35 cents. 
When the new crop ripens corn will not be likely to fetch over 
20 cents in the interior and much of it being paid for in goods, 
it will leave these gigantic speculators the enormous profit of 
about $1.00 per bushel. 

There is a colossal fortune in that single operation. The 
mad spirit of speculation and reckless corruption that has held 
sway so long in Kansas will be a curse to the country. 
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This spirit of speculation likewise had caught the 
sutlers of the regiment, for he says: ‘‘Christ and Even 
are well and making money like Sam Hill’’. 

During the War the press was very powerful. It was 
the age of great editors. The reliability of much of the 
news that percolated through the lines of the army to the 
public at home did not commend itself, as we can readily 
gather from this letter: 

Sunday morning, Aug. 3rd, 1862. 

Strains of martial music awoke me this morning. It was 
the band of the 8th Kans. Inf. which was marching past our 
camp. Perhaps they are going out somewhere to break up a guer- 
rilla squad about which our Generals may have information. There 
is a place called Bay Springs somewhere about twenty-five miles 
below where there was a force of rebel cavalry; and just before 
we came down here our cavalry went down and surrounded the 
place but the rebels had gone. Lately they are said to have 
come back. 

Our Quartermaster had 10,000 Colts navy revolver cart- 
ridges for which our regiment have no use and accordingly he 
sent a note to headquarters last week asking what he should do 
with them. Gen. Davis replied: ‘‘Respectfully recommended that 
they be turned over to Gen. Granger to be issued to his cavalry 
and to be by them again issued to the rebel cavalry at Bay 
Springs, as soon as it can be done, ‘according to the usages of 
war’. J. C. Davis Brig. Gen. Com. Div.’’ 

You cannot place any reliance on the war news in the news- 
papers. To show how little the papers know about it, I have 
only to recall what you have read in the Tribune about the late 
trouble at Humboldt, Tenn. The story runs that the rebels were 
betrayed by a slave belonging to a man named Beadle who was 
acting as guide to the rebels and who had taken the oath. A 
telegram from Gen. Dodge is published stating that Beadle was 
hung, his house burnt and four other houses burned. Now there 
is not a word of truth in this. It is a canard from beginning to 
end, got up to make Gen. Dodge famous and to create enthusiasm 
in the North. The naked truth is that a man named Beadle was 
suspected of some plot, was arrested and sent to Corinth where 
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he now ts. You need not believe any reports about fighting in 
this region. There can be no big fighting here until we are 
again defeated before Richmond, because the rebels never attack 
unless they are superior in numbers and they cannot spare any 
forces from Richmond just yet. Until big events transpire else- 
where we shall probably not break up our present camp. 


Subsequently he writes as follows: 


I hope you will learn by and by to think less of newspaper 
reports or reports from captains who want to display a little 
bravery by making you believe that they are fronting a terrible 
enemy than of what I tell you. I think you will find my state- 
ments a little the most reliable. Unless a man is in some respects 
privileged as I have been with the Colonel and with Gen. Mitch- 
ell, it is simply impossible to obtain correct information and I 
make it a point to say nothing except upon the best authority. 
The camp of course is always full of rumors as idle as the wind. 


Dr. Himoe gives his estimates regarding the Gen- 
erals in command of the armies. Of General D. C. Buell 
he writes thus: 


Buell has the finest army here that ever trod the soil of 
Kentucky and the indignation against him was both loud and 
deep yesterday when it was found that the enemy had escaped. 

If Buell retains the command, I do not think he will be in 
any hurry. He is awfully unpopular with his army from the 
Div. Gen. to the private. All think him incapable and many 
that he is a traitor. It is a common saying among the soldiers 
that he commands both armies; his own and Bragg’s. It looks 
like it. When we overtook Bragg on Green River a week ago 
yesterday morning, it would have been very easy to have routed 
and destroyed Bragg’s army had the attack been made immedi- 
ately. In facet, Gen. Crittenden and Thomas each offered to do 
it with their own Division alone but Buell halted before Bragg’s 
pickets, who were thrown out ten miles beyond his main body, 
waited and fooled away two days and when at last he marched 
out to make the attack on Sunday morning, Bragg had gone. 
Our cavalry harrassed and killed a few of his rear guards on 
Sunday and Tuesday and that was all, and when Bragg left the 
road and went east, Buell kept straight on to Louisville. 
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Buell, our General in Chief, is only unpopular because too 
slow and cautious, qualities which after all are not bad. 

Buell is a curious general. He never shows himself to his 
troops nor says a word of encouragement or congratulation to 
them. Not a newspaper reaches the army, neither is any pro- 
vision made for sending or receiving letters. . . . Buell is 
said to be a relative of Bragg’s, and it might consequently be 
expected that he would use kid gloves and rosewater in handling 
him, but in spite of Buell’s reticence, the impression gains ground 
in the army that he is conducting this campaign well and that 
Bragg’s fortunes are getting desperate. 

How correctly this represented the conditions can be 
estimated from the fact that General W. B. Hazen states 
that, at a dinner at the Galt House, Louisville, Kentucky, 
on September 27th, Mr. Crittenden proposed and drank 
the health of ‘‘Gen. MeCook, the coming leader of the 
Army of the Ohio’’. This act, if not prearranged, at least 
met with considerable favor, and at a table made up 
largely of General Buell’s officers, where Buell had been 
invited to be present. This was after the battle at Perry- 
ville. 

General Buell’s task was a hereulean undertaking. 
He was hampered by General Halleck who dictated to 
him a line of supply and communication, all against 
Buell’s better judgment. Besides this, as a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, he lacked popularity with his soldiers, and 
private letters written from the army and editorials in 
the influential papers in the West were at one in their 
criticisms of him. Added to this, by his lack of tact, he 
had incurred the opposition of Governor Morton of In- 
diana, supported by Governors Todd of Ohio, Yates of 
Illinois, and Andrew Johnson, the Union military Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. 

General Hazen expresses this opinion: 

Without in the least detracting from those Generals whose 
good fortune permitted them to serve to the close of the war and 
who now enjoy the full honors gained by doing so, I have at all 
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times believed that Gen. Buell was the best General the war pro- 
duced. He was a victim to the demand for success; ‘ 
but that army was never again as good tactically as while under 
Buell. 


General Grant writes as follows in regard to General 
Buell: 


Gen. Buell was a brave, intelligent officer, with as much 
professional pride and ambition of a commendable sort as I ever 
knew. . . . He was studious by habit, and commanded the 
confidence and respect of all who knew him. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, and perhaps did not distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween the volunteer who ‘‘enlisted for the war’’ and the soldier 
who serves in time of peace. One system embraced men who 
risked life for a principle, and often men of social standing, 
competence or wealth and independence of character. The other 
includes, as a rule, only men who could not do as well in any 
other occupation. Gen. Buell became an object of harsh crit- 
icism later, some going so far as to challenge his loyalty. No 
one who knew him ever believed him capable of a dishonorable 
act, and nothing could be more dishonorable than to accept high 
rank and command in war and then betray the trust. When I 
came into command of the army in 1864, I requested the Secre- 
tary of War to restore Buell to duty. 


Of General Rosecrans a better opinion was enter- 
tained, as is shown by these extracts: 


Rosecrans may perhaps fool the rebels to attack him as he 
did at Iuka and Corinth, and if they do, the result will not be 
doubtful. The army was a mere mob when he took command 
but it has already attained to excellent discipline. Every de- 
partment is already in brisk running order and the daily army 

mail is not the least of his excellent arrangements. 
There is nothing but victory in store for this army while led 

by so excellent a General. 

Winchester, August 10th, 1863. 
I presume the orders from Washington to go 
into east Tennessee at once are imperative. That this is our 
destination there can be no doubt, although it is uncertain 
whether we shall move to the right or to the left to get there. 
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I hardly see how we are to get forage for our horses in and be- 
yond the mountains until corn gets ripe but I presume the old 
General who fought so successfully among the mountains of 
West Virginia understands his business. 

It is evident that General Rosecrans had inspired 
confidence in his soldiers. Nevertheless, it was deemed 
expedient at Washington to remove him from the com- 
mand of the army. Rhodes quotes C. A. Dana, Assistant 
Secretary of War, as writing to Stanton as follows: 

I have never seen a public man, possessing talent with less 
administrative power, less clearness and steadiness in difficulty, 
and greater incapacity than Gen. Rosecrans. He has inventive 
fertility and knowledge, but he has no strength of will and no 
concentration of purpose. His mind scatters; there is no system 
in the use of his busy days and restless nights. . . . He is 
conscientious and honest, just as he is imperious and disputatious. 

Of the same officer General Grant says: 

I was delighted at the promotion of Gen. Rosecrans to a 
separate command, because [I still believed that when indepen- 
dent of an immediate superior the qualities which I, at that time, 
credited him with possessing, would show themselves. As a sub- 
ordinate I found that I could not make him do as I wished, and 
had determined to relieve him from duty that very day. 

In the North ‘‘Copperheads’’ appeared. The name 
came from the habit of wearing as a badge a button cut 
out of a copper cent, on which was a head of the Goddess 
of Liberty. The epithet as applied by Unionists during 
the Civil War implied a Northern sympathizer who went 
so far in his agitation as to give aid to the South. The 
soldier at the front did not belong to this class. His views 
on this subject and his opinions relative to the raid of 
the famous guerrilla chieftain, John Morgan, are frank: 

I would a thousand times rather perish in the storm of 
battle than be a croaking copperhead. The regeneration of our 
great country is a just and holy cause and those only who have 
aided it will be honored by prosperity. 

It is amusing to observe how these Indiana and Ohio sol- 
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diers take this Morgan raid. They seem to feel so good over it 
although it is right at home. The fact is the soldiers feel that 
they are not properly appreciated at home although they stand 
with their lives as a living wall between the northern states and 
desolation and war. Now the copperheads have a chance to see 
and taste a little of the state of things that would prevail were 
there no army in the field. Our army now feels itself invincible 
and fully able to clean out the copperheads as well as what little 
remains of the rebellion. 

; Bragg’s army is utterly demoralized and con- 
feed, deserting to us by the whole battalion, officers and all. 
Handears come up the railroad track from Chattanooga almost 
daily with deserters. Hereafter soldiering in the West will be 
nothing but pastime and triumph. With the Mississippi in our 
possession, the rebellion west of it is practically destroyed. 

The net results of the campaigns of 1862 and 1863 in 
the Mississippi Valley were that all Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were safely restored to the Union, the strongholds 
that dominated the Mississippi and the upper reaches of 
the Tennessee were wrenched from the Confederacy and 
the Father of Waters flowed on to the Gulf beneath the 
flag. ‘‘Thus ended in triumph the work of the western 
army.’’ The West accomplished her task. The task of 
the East was unfinished. The western army was pre- 
pared to move for a junction with the eastern army to 
complete the capture of Richmond. This evidently was 
in the mind of our soldier when he wrote the following 
letter: 

Camp near Jacinto, Miss., Aug. 9, 1862. 

The news of the energetic action on the part of the War De- 
partment reached us yesterday. Oh, what joy and enthusiasm 
it awakes in the army. Those fellows who were afraid to go have 
to come now; good. And the war is to be closed within nine 
months. . . . Good again! 600,000 men! Better and bet- 
ter. How huge that will make the great Anaconda. How it 
will strengthen his back and when he begins to move and con- 
tract his gigantie coils, how it will knock the breath out of the 
rebellion. March a strong column from here to Mobile and an- 
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other from East Tennessee to Charleston; thrust the Confederacy 
through and through, severing the lines of communication and 
where would they be. Won’t there be fun though soon? We'll 
coral Secesh like the Indians do grasshoppers in California. 
The services of the Norwegians in the Union army 
were greatly appreciated. This incomplete picture of 
army life from the intimate letters of a soldier to his wife 
gives us an insight into the camp life, the emotions and 
feelings of the soldier, and last but not least they disclose 
the spirit of genuine loyalty and sturdy patriotism on the 
part of the Scandinavian troops in the Union army. 











A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF 
REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


By Cuarence W. ALvorp 


Seven months have now passed since one of the most 
industrious and lovable historians of Western America, 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was called from our midst. Since 
he was a charter member and an ex-President of this As- 
sociation, it is most fitting that a review of his work 
should be presented at this meeting; for in a very true 
sense we who are gathered here are the heirs of his life- 
long labors. He has now gone, and our sense of loss of a 
great soul whose love enfolded the whole world, and who 
charmed all those coming in personal touch with him will 
call from us involuntarily only expressions of the highest 
admiration, as our minds linger over the memories of a 
thousand acts of personal kindness, and our eyes regard 
the works of scholarship which this beloved comrade has 
left behind as his monument. 

I, too, was a friend of Dr. Thwaites and was asso- 
ciated with him in a professional way for several years, 
until I learned to love and honor him, and that associa- 
tion, with him is now one of my dearest memories. But 
to-day, after the passing of seven months has assuaged 
our grief, and in this place, before an audience composed 
of historians of Western America, expert scientists in the 
field to which Dr. Thwaites dedicated his best efforts, I 
feel that there is demanded something more than a eulogy 
of the man and historian, even though his memory is dear 
to us. When death lays its cold hand upon the average 
man, the eulogy pronounced over the grave is the final 
word concerning the dead spoken in public; but such is 
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not the case when the world has been deprived by death of 
the services of a man who has gained great prominence 
in his life-work. With the passing of time there is a de- 
mand for a more complete knowledge of how his life-work 
was performed, that those who follow in his footsteps 
may in some way pass a critica] judgment upon his worth. 
The prominence of Dr. Thwaites in the field of history 
was of such magnitude that the sincere compliment of 
such an evaluation of his work should not be withheld. 
His greatness has placed this demand upon us. 

You will at once perceive that the Chairman of the 
Program Committee has demanded of me both a difficult 
and delicate task. Difficult, because Dr. Thwaites’s activ- 
ities were multifarious and because the time that has 
elapsed since his death is too short to permit us to view 
him in the true perspective. The task is delicate, because 
I must throw aside the eulogistic style, to which my pen 
involuntarily turns, and must view the work of the man 
in that same objective manner that is used in studying the 
deeds of an historical character of the past. This process 
may seem to Dr. Thwaites’s many friends too cold, too 
critical; but it is the debt he pays to his prominence, and 
that it is paid is an index of his greatness. If we must 
admit that his genius had limitations, this characteristic 
he shared with all mortals; and nothing will be added to 
the lustre of his reputation by the futile claim of abilities 
which he did not possess. 

In his recent memorial address on Dr. Thwaites, Pro- 
fessor Turner said: ‘‘In the course of a little over a 
quarter of a century, Dr. Thwaites wrote some fifteen 
books and edited and published about one hundred and 
sixty-eight volumes. To this total of one hundred and 
eighty-three volumes, which makes about seven for each 
year, should be added something like one hundred articles 
and addresses. Of course his worth is not to be tested 
by the number of volumes — most of these were anno- 
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tated or reprinted collections of documents; but to have 
been the responsible editor for so great and so substantial 
an historical output while carrying arduous administra- 
tive duties implies an activity beyond the power of most 
men of letters and science.’’ 

Professor Turner’s encomium is my text. Let us 
consider to-night what was the value of this activity that 
was ‘‘beyond the power of most men of letters and sci- 
ence.’’ 

This output of volumes is stupendous and one looks 
with a feeling of awe at the long bibliography of his pub- 
lished works, which is to be printed in the memorial vol- 
ume to Dr. Thwaites soon to appear and which I have 
seen only in proof. You will grasp some conception of 
its length when I tell you that it occupies seven galleys 
and will be cut up into probably twenty-one pages; and it 
must be remembered that some of these entries stand for 
many volumes, as, for instance the seventy-three of the 
Jesuit Relations. 

Although there will be found much to praise in Dr. 
Thwaites’s work, I feel that, in face of this long list of 
published works, a warning should be given against ap- 
praising a man’s worth as an historian by the length of 
the bibliography in his memorial volume. There is no 
necessary relation between the two, although we may find 
that there is such a connection in this case. In 1910 Pro- 
fessor Channing of Harvard University delivered an ad- 
dress before the American Antiquarian Society on The 
Present State of Historical Writing m America. It is an 
address that I can recommend to any claimant for honors 
in the historical field. After discussing the various kinds 
of historical activity and pointing out what was the high- 
est product of the historical pen, Professor Channing 
closed his address with these words: ‘‘Let anyone turn 
the matter over in his own mind and see if he cannot 
count the really first-class works of American historical 
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writers within the last twenty-five years, on the ends of 
his fingers; and yet conceive of the number of persons 
engaged in historical pursuits and the number of books 
constantly published under the guise of history. Some 
day the wheel will turn around; scholarship will again be 
valued as a national asset; and a new Parkman will arise! 
Possibly he may produce only one volume, but if that 
volume shall be of the quality of the Pioneers of France, 
it will do more for the cause of educating the plain people 
and the building up of his own reputation than the print- 
ing of documents by the ton or the publication of mono- 
graphs by the dozen.”’ 

While this quotation from Professor Channing is 
fresh in our mind, it will be well to consider whether 
among the one hundred and eighty-three volumes to 
which Dr. Thwaites attached his name there is one that 
may be placed in this supreme class of histories. Is there 
any work that will entitle the name of Dr. Thwaites to be 
recorded within that charmed circle of honor where are 
written the names of Thucydides, Gibbon, Von Ranke, 
and our own Parkman? Has he shown that great cre- 
ative genius, akin to that of the great artist, that com- 
presses the story of an epoch or of a nation into the cov- 
ers of a few volumes? The statement of the question 
carries its own answer. Few of us historians rise above 
the order of craftsmen; and, like us, Dr. Thwaites never 
produced a volume, which by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could give him rank among the historians of the first 
order. 

Eliminating, then, from our consideration, those 
products of supreme genius, let us turn again to study 
this list of one hundred and eighty-three volumes that we 
may understand the mind that produced them. The fact 
which came to my notice first when looking over this bib- 
liography was that there was missing the title of a real 
monographic work. This points to one very decided lim- 
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itation in the scholarly activities of Dr. Thwaites. The 
true monograph is a very personal product brought to 
fruition after a most painstaking and laborious collecting 
of material, followed by a critical examination of the 
sources, and then the final synthesis that results in a new 
interpretation. If well done, it may be one of the most 
creative works of historical science, but, as Professor 
Channing remarks, of the second order of merit; and it 
is the usual product of the present-day scholar. That Dr. 
Thwaites had no inclination for monographic productions 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that he was not trained dur- 
ing his youth in the historical schools and in later life 
never acquired that true historical interest that leads sci- 
entists to love the working out of difficult problems. 
Trained in business and the newspaper profession, his 
mind was that of the entrepreneur, to whom the slow, la- 
borious process of monographic writing made no appeal. 
Quicker results alone would satisfy his fertile mind; but 
that very demand of his has meant that the name of 
Thwaites has never been attached to any new and defini- 
tive interpretation of some epoch or phase of American 
history. 

Let us now take a closer glance at those productions 
that have been issued from Dr. Thwaites’s workshop. 
They may be divided roughly into four classes: (1) 
travel sketches such as Historic Waterways; (2) histor- 
ies proper, such as Wisconsin, one of the volumes in the 
American Commonwealths Series, and France in America 
in Hart’s The American Nation; (3) source material ed- 
ited for the public market, including three great collec- 
tions of sources, The Jesuit Relations, the Original Jour- 
nals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and Early West- 
ern Travels; (4) the Wisconsin Historical Collections and 
the Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. 

The first class belongs more to the field of general 
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literature than to that of history. These delightful 
sketches of his experiences in canoeing on the various his- 
toric rivers of the West was quite in accordance with Dr. 
Thwaites’s genius. His light literary touch charmingly 
described what was seen by an observing eye trained for 
years in the newspaper school. This he did well, and we 
shall find that this is in keeping with the peculiar genius 
which he possessed; but, of course, we can not consider 
such literary productions, mere by-products of a fertile 
pen, when we are reviewing his contributions to the sci- 
ence of history. 

Concerning the second class of books I feel that suf- 
ficient has already been said for an estimate of their 
value. None of these works is of monographic charac- 
ter; nor do they rise to the plane of great historical 
writings. We all remember our disappointment in read- 
ing his France in America, and we shall not soon forget 
how the critics pointed out that there was in it neither 
preéminent accuracy in detail, originality in interpreta- 
tion, nor genius in the development of the story. In his 
history of Wisconsin, the success was not greater. Per- 
haps the criticism of this book in the American Historical 
Review (Vol. XIV, p. 630) hits on the principal failing of 
Dr. Thwaites as a writer of history. The reviewer writes: 
‘‘One could desire fewer facts and a larger discussion of 
leading topics, such as, for example, the Indian policy of 
Lewis Cass, which is discussed with a few words of im- 
plied censure.’’ Dr. Thwaites’s mind was trained for 
the examination of details, for an appreciation of the 
fringes of the garment rather than the garment itself; it 
is the description of the fringe which the great public, 
that he courted all his life, loves to hear deseribed. In 
his written work it is seldom that we are able to find a 
real appreciation of the hidden motives of men or of the 
great underlying forces of which events perceptible to 
the senses are but the results. Even his fondness for de- 
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tail did not mean correctness of details; nor would this be 
expected of one who never produced monographic studies. 
There is scarcely a subject of which Dr. Thwaites wrote 
that some successor has not been able to illuminate by a 
more careful and critical examination of the sources. To 
him it came as a surprise that parts of Jonathan Car- 
ver’s Travels were plagiarized, that the narrative of Wau 
Bun was not trustworthy, that there was more to be said 
concerning the occupation of the Illinois Country by 
George Rogers Clark than is told by Clark himself. All 
this means that Dr. Thwaites’s critical ability was not 
well developed, which accounts for that superficiality in 
his treatment of an historical subject that has been al- 
ready noticed. 

That Dr. Thwaites was not a great writer of history 
is so generally known that perhaps I have been wrong in 
lingering so long over this phase of his activities; but in 
order to understand what his real work was, it is im- 
portant for the purpose of clarity to understand what it 
was not. We use words so loosely that we are obliged 
to define by elimination; but now that this process of 
definition is over, let us turn to the pleasanter task of ex- 
amining the true work, in which his full genius displayed 
itself. 

Professor Channing in the address from which a 
quotation has already been given, says: ‘‘Historical la- 
bor finds its activities in many directions. It may be 
grouped under three heads: (1) the collecting and print- 
ing of original sources; (2) the reporting on masses of 
material or on specific sources [monographs]; (3) his- 
torical writing. The first two of these groups represent 
craftsmanship; the third division represents art.’’ In 
Professor Channing’s description of the first division oc- 
curs this passage: ‘‘The task of making accessible the 
tools of the historical writer is a necessary part of his- 
torical labor and those who engage in it deserve apprecia- 
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tion and recognition, — they are the altruists of the pro- 
fession, in that they cut themselves off from the reputa- 
tion-making forms of historical endeavor.’’ 

Dr. Thwaites belonged to this altruistic class of his- 
torical craftsmen, as Professor Channing terms them; 
but in spite of the difficulty of making a reputation 
through the publication of source material, Dr. Thwaites 
has by the magnitude of his labors gained for himself the 
reputation of being one of the greatest benefactors of the 
historical fraternity this country has produced. That 
this reputation is deserved is to my mind indisputable 
and a discussion of his labors as editor seems hardly 
necessary in this meeting of historians, who must all pay 
to him the debt of gratitude. Still it will be a pleasure 
to linger over his work for a moment that we may have a 
fuller realization of his merit. 

You may remember that I divided the one hundred 
and eighty-three volumes of the bibliography into four 
classes, of which two remain to be discussed. They were 
the source material published for sale in the public mar- 
ket and lastly the publications of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society. I separated these into two classes because 
the first were produced primarily for scholars and the 
second were to be distributed freely to the citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, and, therefore, there was excuse in 
the case of the latter that the rigid requirements of his- 
torical science should be somewhat disregarded. For the 
purposes of this paper, however, the classes are of little 
importance; and I shall discuss both together and join 
thereto a discussion of Dr. Thwaites’s activities as Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

When Dr. Thwaites became Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society some twenty-seven years ago, the 
development of the study of history had not made much 
advance in the West. Such work as was being done was 
of a low order and in a purely antiquarian spirit. The 
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most successful historical societies in the country were 
privately endowed institutions, and Dr. Lyman Draper 
in the last years of his secretaryship at Wisconsin had 
recommended that the State Society should sever its con- 
nection with the State and seek an endowment. Dr. 
Thwaites belonged to a new generation, and his news- 
paper training had given him an insight into the soul of 
the public. Like a prophet he looked into the future and 
saw therapid development of the Western States,and also 
like a prophet he touched with his magic wand of world- 
knowledge and charming personality the rock of public 
opinion and there gushed forth a spring of liberal appro- 
priations. Through his efforts a State historical society 
had an assured future; and every State-supported insti- 
tution in the country owes to Dr. Thwaites a debt, for as 
the Society at Wisconsin has advanced in power and repu- 
tation, it has pulled with it the societies in less advanced 
States. I feel very sure that the Illinois Historical Col- 
lections would be unknown to-day, possibly unborn, had 
not Dr. Thwaites been successful in winning the public 
support in Wisconsin and so obtaining State appropria- 
tions for the promotion of scientific work in history. 

But Dr. Thwaites was more than a skillful extractor 
of appropriations from unwilling legislatures. He found 
the Wisconsin Historical Society without efficient or- 
ganization and with a small library. He has given his 
attention to both until that Society is the best local organ- 
ization of its kind in the United States and the library in 
many departments is without a peer. Having made his 
instrument fitted for service, he gave it to the public and 
to the scholars of the world. He was the first to unite the 
State historical agent and the university department of 
history so that they gave each other mutual assistance — 
a union which some States have brought about only lately 
with great difficulty, while others are still limping along 
on two ill-mated crutches. 
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To scholars from other States Dr. Thwaites gave the 
warmest welcome. His was not a stingy spirit. He 
opened his institution for service, and he kept the doors 
wide open. There were no manuscripts reserved for his 
private use, none withheld from publication because he 
or his staff might print them in future years. If an in- 
stitution or individual could use a manuscript immedi- 
ately, Dr. Thwaites gave it, and what is more gave freely 
of his time in the way of assistance. Let me record here 
a personal experience. When the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Library was just beginning its active work of pub- 
lication, we naturally enough found that some of the most 
important manuscripts illustrating our history were 
among the choicest treasures of the Draper manuscripts 
at Madison. The present President of this Association, 
Professor J. A. James, and I were both editing volumes 
which should contain the Clark papers. We asked Dr. 
Thwaites for the privilege of copying and printing. I 
am happy to be able to tell here that the generous policy 
inaugurated by Dr. Thwaites was equal to this demand, 
and you know the result: in the Virginia Series of the 
Illinois Historical Collections are to be found a long list 
of these valuable documents; and it is my belief that in 
thus giving the treasures to a sister institution just be- 
ginning its career Dr. Thwaites did more for the advance 
of historical science in the West than if he had re- 
served them to be published by himself. I know this: that 
his generosity made the first volumes of our Collections 
such a success that there is now little danger of our ever 
losing legislative support. Illinois bows its head to Wis- 
consin as a child to its mother; Professor James and I 
honor Dr. Thwaites as a friend and benefactor. A broad- 
ness of view that led him to encourage and foster the rise 
and development of a sister institution, which too many 
unfortunately would have regarded only as a rival, is an 
indication of his greatness of soul and must be taken into 
account in the final summing up of his services. 
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The State of Illinois was only one of the States he 
assisted. His personal support has been freely lent to 
the development of historical study in every Western 
State. He wrote countless letters of advice and spoke at 
numberless meetings in the hope of promoting the ad- 
vancement of his beloved science in different localities. 
Up and down the Mississippi Valley he preached the doc- 
trine of preserving manuscripts, newspapers, and other 
printed material, and the need of their scientific utiliza- 
tion; and his personality, his genial nature, and his pleas- 
ing and persuading speech called forth large audiences 
to hear him. A more scientifically trained historian 
could never have reached such large numbers, and during 
the early part of his secretaryship, this evangelistic work, 
for which he was so well suited, needed to be done. The 
conversion of the West to scientific methods in historical 
activities, so far as it is to-day converted, must largely 
be accredited to the labors of Dr. Thwaites. 

That genius for organization which he revealed so 
fully in his management of the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety and in his assistance to his neighbors, is seen also in 
his editorial labors. The study of Western history had 
not kept pace with the advances made to the east of the 
mountains. There the older societies had been putting 
forth a steady annual product of volumes of collections 
so that students could find the first essentials of research, 
printed sources, at hand; but in the West, almost nothing 
had been done, so that it was impossible for the student 
to collect his material without undertaking long journeys. 
To overcome this difficulty there was needed a man with 
a clear vision of what was needed and with a genius for 
organizing the machinery to carry through a great pub- 
lishing enterprise. In Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations, the 
Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
Early Western Travels, the Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections, and the many publications of smaller works, we 
have the results of his life’s activities. They constitute 
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a noble monument. What matters it that there are some 
mistakes? We know that the translations of the Jesuit 
Relations at times show an unfamiliarity with Catholic 
institutions, but the originals are printed; the edition of 
the Lewis and Clark journals reveals a misunderstand- 
ing of the importance of the earlier explorers of the Mis- 
souri, but the journals of the great expedition have been 
made accessible; in the Early Western Travels is printed 
a book which has been proved to be a plagiarism, and we 
all know that the foot-notes contain many inaccuracies, 
but a large number of almost inaccessible travels have 
been put into this collection; and last but not least Dr. 
Thwaites has added to each of his great publications an 
index of marvelous inclusiveness and clarity. Through 
his genius for persuading publishers and for building up 
a staff of workers, he has made the study of Western his- 
tory in many of its phases a possibility. 

Professor Channing has labelled such products as 
this the work of the historical craftsman; but the work of 
Dr. Thwaites is that of acraftsman of genius. Even if he 
had had the ability and had, after a life’s work, brought 
forth a few volumes on the history of the French in Am- 
erica which were superior to anything Francis Parkman 
ever wrote, and by his work had enrolled his name among 
the great historians of the world, even then his services 
to the cause of historical study in the West would not 
have been comparable to those which he actually per- 
formed. 

Dr. Thwaites was a true altruist, and in the perform- 
ance of his work showed ‘‘an activity beyond the power 
of most men of letters and science.’’ This activity was 
so directed and his energy was so inexhaustible that his 
total output of printed works and personal influence are 
almost beyond our powers of understanding; but this we 
do know and appreciate: that he has placed the whole 
West in debt to him; and we historians of Western Amer- 
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ica will long cherish his memory as friend and patron, 
and one who performed the greatest service to the cause 
to which we ourselves have devoted our lives. 





OUR NEIGHBORS OF THE SOUTH 
By R. F. McWru1ams 


I would like, in the first place, to express my appre- 
ciation of the courtesy of the President of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in extending an invitation 
to us of the Canadian West to attend and take part in 
this convention. I think this is the first time that Cana- 
dians have been included in your annual meetings, and I 
am sure I speak for all of the Canadians here this even- 
ing when I say that we have had great pleasure in accept- 
ing your invitation and in taking part in the discussion 
of so many subjects of common interest. I would like, 
also, to join with the toastmaster in complimenting the 
President and members of the University of North Da- 
kota on the splendid common hall of the University in 
which we are assembled, and to thank the President and 
officers of the Commercial Club of Grand Forks for af- 
fording us this opportunity of meeting around the friend- 
ly board. The cordiality with which you have received 
us shall be the reason for my theme this evening — some 
comparisons between the expansion now taking place in 
Canada and the problems it raises and the similar ex- 
pansion and problems through which you have passed. 

The history of Western Canada bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of your own Northwest. The story of 
Manitoba, the most easterly Province, runs like that of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota — a story whose beginning is 
enriched with the marvelous tales of the French who 
paddled and portaged and hunted and explored in their 
search for La Chine, and just as Nicollet and Radisson 
and Marquette opened a path from the Great Lakes and 
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found the ‘‘ Father of Waters’’, so La Verendrye and his 
sterling sons pushed their way to the great river of the 
north and were not content until they had gazed upon the 
distant mountains. Manitoba was happy in escaping the 
horrors of Indian warfare, but her early history is chec- 
quered with the sometimes bloody struggle between the 
rival fur-trading companies and her later history marred 
by two quite unnecessary rebellions of the half-breeds 
against the government of Canada. 

On the other hand, the history of the two Prairie 
Provinees is like that of your trans-Mississippi States, a 
record of peaceful conquest by men intent only on win- 
ning for themselves broad acres upon which they and 
their sons might enjoy the freedom of the man who is 
master of an almost self-contained domain. And again 
on the Pacific Coast there is a singular similarity —a 
story of the lure of gold and of the great ocean coupled 
with permanent riches of forest and stream and valley 
almost incalculable and of beauties of mountain scenery 
scarcely to be equalled. Your history is filled with deeds 
of courage and fortitude which must always serve to 
kindle within you that pride of race and nation which is 
a people’s choicest possession. We, too, have the same 
great stimulus to achievement and we have warrant in 
the past for the high confidence of to-day that just as our 
brothers to the south have built up a mighty nation in the 
nineteenth century, so we in the twentieth are but laying 
the foundations upon lands which Lord Selkirk, the pio- 
neer settler of the West, declared more than a hundred 
years ago could provide for thirty-five million people. 

The difference between us is a difference of time. 
We are doing our work in the new century — the century 
in which the telegraph, the railway, and the newspaper 
have made the whole world like one small kingdom, when 
the capital of London or Paris is put to use in Winnipeg 
in the twinkling of an eye, when the news of new homes 
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for the landless is carried to the millions of Europe be- 
fore its meaning is fully realized at home, when the 
virgin turf itself is put to man’s use with a fourteen fur- 
row steam plough. It is this rapidity of movement which 
gives to the development of Western Canada its peculiar 
character and provides for us both our greatest assets 
and our greatest dangers. 

It is not we alone who are concerned with the man- 
ner in which this great development shall be carried out. 
As you pass into more highly developed stages of eco- 
nomic life, you will become more and more dependent for 
some of the necessities on our newer lands, and you will 
find north of the line an ever increasing market for your 
products. And even more are you interested in us be- 
cause of the number of your sons and daughters who are 
helping to people our plains. Every year we are taking 
more than a hundred thousand of your people, and we 
know their worth and are glad to get them. You need 
not begrudge them to us. You are but paying back the 
loan of more than a million and a half of our very best 
who sought their fortunes on this side of the line while 
we languished in the shadow of our great neighbor to 
whom the eyes of all the world seemed turned. Then, 
too, every man who crosses the line to make a new home 
for himself whichever way he goes — and there are still 
many of our people seeking their fortunes under the 
Stars and Stripes — every one is another pledge of affec- 
tion and sympathy between our peoples, another guaran- 
tee that no differences of policy or interest can ever drive 
our nations back to the medieval arbitrament of war or 
ever sever the bonds of good-will which have for a cen- 
tury preserved peace on our borders. We want your sym- 
pathy and your understanding of our problems as we 
work out our task in nation building till we have achieved 
the supreme destiny of our country — the binding togeth- 
er in indissoluble alliance of the great Empire of which we 
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are so proud and of the great Republic which shares our 
language and laws and institutions. Brother Jonathan 
—JI think that name is more descriptive of your people 
than the sharp Yankee Uncle Sam — Brother Jonathan 
used to belong to the family, and perhaps some day there 
will again be a family dinner party when John Bull and 
Johnny Canuck and all the other Johnnies scattered about 
the world will welcome big Brother Jonathan to his right- 
ful place at the right hand, and the firm of John Bull, 
Jonathan & Co. be reunited, at least in spirit, to ful- 
fill the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race — to stand four 
square between Europe and Asia, the defender of liberty 
and right and justice not only for ourselves but for all 
the weak and the oppressed among the peoples of the 
world. 

If, then, I may be permitted to assume your interest 
in our problem, I would like to point out some of the most 
important respects in which the problem differs from that 
which you have so largely solved. There are two impor- 
tant respects in which our conditions are more difficult and 
complicated than yours were, and one or two other re- 
spects in which, I think, we have the advantage. 

In the first place the immigration coming to Canada 
for the last decade bears to the existing population a 
proportion about six times as great as the proportion of 
immigrants at the same point in your growth. The ex- 
pansion of Canada began in earnest in 1902. In the 
eleven years since then the immigration totaled 2,405,000 
or forty-four per cent of the population as it stood at the 
beginning of the period. In 1901 our population was 
only 5,350,000; while in the decade in which your immi- 
gration reached a slightly less figure, 1860 to 1870, your 
population at the beginning of the decade exceeded 31,- 
000,000. The difference is still more striking when we 
consider the Prairie Provinces by themselves. The same 
eleven years saw an immigration into these Provinces of 
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over 1,000,000 as compared to a population in 1901 of 
429,000; while in the two newer Provinces the immigrants 
were four times as numerous as the original population. 
Perhaps I can not give a clearer idea of the charac- 
ter of the immigration now coming to Canada, and of the 
difference between it and that which came to your shores, 
than by comparing the figures for the last decade in Can- 
ada with those of the decade 1860-1870 in the United 
States. 
To United States To Canada 


From Great Britain. . 1,048,000 944,000 
From Germany . , ‘ 966,000 75,000 
From other countries . ; 359,000 538,000 
From United States. : 846,000 
2,377,000 2,405,000 
Population of Canada in 1901 ; ' 5,350,000 
Population of U. S. in 1860 . i . 31,400,000 


In brief, we are getting rather a less proportion of 
British, are getting Americans in place of Germans, 
and with a population one-sixth that of yours at that 
date, are getting 200,000 more of those non-Teutonic 
peoples who are so much harder to assimilate and who 
have so much less knowledge of the principles of self- 
government and so much less of the common stock of 
ideas and ideals. 

The second respect in which our problem is peculiar- 
ly difficult arises from the complex character of the pop- 
ulation. Canada is not — never has been and never can 
be — a nation of one race or language. It must always 
be remembered in considering Canadian politics — and 
this point is one constantly overlooked by Canadians who 
live in purely English districts — that the country was 
originally settled by the French and that when it finally 
passed from the French Dominion there were 60,000 
French-speaking settlers permanently established in the 
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country. It is possible that by judicious management 
these people might have been induced in time to give up 
their language and have become absorbed in an English 
population, but before the new government had time to 
work out any plan the storm of the American Revolution 
broke and all other considerations were sacrificed to the 
desire to preserve the old French territories for the Brit- 
ish Crown. To secure the allegiance of the French, an 
act was passed which guaranteed to them in perpetuity 
the use of their language as an official language and the 
continuance of their code of civil law and guaranteed to 
the Catholic Church most of the privileges it had enjoyed 
under the French régime, including the right to collect 
tithes by law. The plan was successful in that it secured 
what is now Central Canada for the British Crown; but 
it also secured the permanent establishment in the coun- 
try of alarge population altogether different in language, 
religion, and laws, from the population which settled in 
the other Provinces. To make these two elements work 
harmoniously has always been and still is the prime dif- 
ficulty in Canadian life. At first the whole country was 
one Province, ruled by the English but under French law. 
Later, after the large immigration from the States of 
those who did not sympathize with the Revolution, this 
plan had to be given up and the country was divided into 
Upper and Lower Canada, and at the same time there 
was granted to it a representative though not fully re- 
sponsible government. But anything like rigid separa- 
tion was impossible and in the Lower Province there re- 
mained a large minority of English disliking the French 
people and laws and having the ear of the English Gov- 
ernors. Political differences, aggravated at every turn 
by racial animosity, culminated in open rebellion. Then 
a new plan was tried: the two Provinces were united in 
the hope that the English would rapidly out-number the 
French and at the same time full self-government 
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was accorded. But the attempt at union came too late, 
and after twenty-five years of bickering all parties agreed 
in the solution of a federal union, which, widened to take 
in the Maritime Provinces, became the Dominion of Can- 
ada and very soon after was extended to embrace the 
prairies and British Columbia. Shortly before confed- 
eration, an act was passed which guaranteed to the re- 
ligious minority of the two principal Provinces the right 
to maintain their separate schools and to apply their 
share of taxation for school purposes to these schools. 
Thus, we entered upon the history of the new Dominion 
with the second largest Province dominated by a people 
different in almost every essential from the rest of the 
population and with separate schools whereby to per- 
petuate these differences. In the Province of Ontario 
the main part of the religious minority was Irish, and it 
will not surprise you that this element of the population 
did not add to the peace and comfort of either their 
English Protestant neighbors or their French co-religion- 
ists. Nor was harmony promoted by another large ele- 
ment whose proudest boast was their inheritance of the 
blood of Ulster. 

It might be thought, and it had been hoped, that the 
new Provinces in the West would be free from this legacy 
of discord; but such was not to be. The claim of the 
French people is that they are in the country and of the 
country by a right at least equal to that of the English, 
that they are not foreign immigrants coming into an Eng- 
lish country who must accept the institutions of the coun- 
try as they find them. Their demand is for the main- 
tenance in the West of the privileges for both language 
and religion that they enjoy in Quebec. In the Province 
of Manitoba, where both of these rights were first given 
and then taken away, the racial and religious difficulties 
are acute, while in the other two Prairie Provinces a par- 
tial system of separate Catholic schools recognized by the 
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state preserves the separation. If Roman Catholics who 
speak French are entitled to separate schools in which 
their own language is given the preference as much as 
possible, by what logic can the same privilige be denied 
to Roman Catholics who speak Polish, Ruthenian, or 
Italian? And if to them, why not to Greek Catholics who 
speak Russian or Roumanian or Greek, or any other of 
the large number of Slav languages? When differences 
of religion correspond — as they so often do with us — 
with difference of race and language, it will be seen how 
difficult becomes the problem of assimilation of non-Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, whose differences are accentuated 
and preserved by their up-bringing in separate schools. 
But I have said enough of the unfavorable side. My de- 
sire is that you who are so closely allied to us, and who, 
better than any other people, can appreciate the questions 
involved shall have a clearer conception of the special 
difficulties of the problems we are trying to solve, and 
thereby have for us that understanding sympathy which 
will make you ready at all times to help and us glad to 
take advantage of the wisdom you have learned through 
long experience. 

Our first and greatest advantage is that you have 
gone before. Your people have been through the period 
of rapid expansion which has now come to us; you have 
had to assimilate millions of people born in other lands 
and convert them into loyal and happy citizens of the 
new land; and in spite of all, you have built up a mighty 
nation. What you have done we believe we too can do. 
Your successes stimulate in us the ambition even to ex- 
cel. Your mistakes are warnings to us, and if we fail 
to guard against them we shall not have your excuse that 
the path was new and the dangers unknown. The im- 
migration to the United States was something without 
parallel in history since the days almost before history, 
when Celts and Teutons and Slavs rushed in successive 
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hordes upon the decaying strength of ancient Europe. 
The search of the millions of Irish and Germans and 
many other races for the land of promise, for the land 
where every man would be free, where every man would 
be his own landlord, where every man’s children would 
have the opportunity to make the best out of their lives, 
and their conquest by the arms of peace of a country 
larger than all Europe, is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, movement in the progress of civilization. 

The world is only beginning to realize how stu- 
pendous has been your achievement. But we of the 
North know what it has meant. We know something of 
the courage and fortitude necessary to the pioneer, some- 
thing of the problem of forging bonds of love between 
peoples who have been at each other’s throats for cen- 
turies in the old lands, something of the difficulty of 
bringing to people who have never known what real self- 
government meant a true appreciation of the value of our 
birthright, and we are determined that in our land, too, 
there shall be built up a people second to none in all the 
qualities that make for the real strength of a people, and 
the true honor of a nation. To do that wisely and well, 
we need your help. We want the benefit of the knowl- 
edge and wisdom of your men of thought, of the men who 
have delved into the history of their States and come to 
an understanding of causes and effects by, as it were, 
growing up with them. 

Last fall I had the honor, as President of the Uni- 
versity Club of Winnipeg, to welcome the representatives 
of many of the universities of the Northern States at a 
dinner given on the occasion of the Inauguration of the 
new President of the University of Manitoba — a Cana- 
dian, by the way, but one who has spent nearly twenty 
years since graduation on this side of the line — and to 
welcome none more heartily than the President of the 
University of North Dakota and his colleague, Professor 
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Libby. I hope it shall be found to be but the first of 
many such visits. Our own Club looks forward to an 
address next fall from President MeVey which will, I am 
sure, be as valuable to us as was the address last fall from 
the President of the University of Washington. 

We are seeking to build up in Canada a nation that 
shall have a character of its own — not a reproduction of 
the life and manners and institutions of England, nor yet 
an imitation of our big brother to the south; but rather, 
while retaining a deep affection and loyalty to our Mother 
Country and a great pride in and friendship for Brother 
Jonathan, to strive to combine all that is most valuable 
for our circumstances in both English and American life 
and to add to it whatever we may of the fine qualities of 
the other peoples who cast in their lot with us. The city 
of Winnipeg is the gateway of our West, the entrance to 
which is so contracted by nature that Winnipeg combines 
the situations of Chicago and St. Louis, and to it gather 
all the elements of our varied population. Scarcely a 
State in the Union, scarcely a district in Europe, but has 
sent some of its best to contribute to the up-building of 
this centre of Western life. How varied that contribu- 
tion is, you may judge from the membership of our Uni- 
versity Club. I have here a copy of the menu card of the 
Inauguration Dinner to which I have referred, and on it 
is a list of the universities represented in our member- 
ship — Canadian, seventeen; British, ten; foreign, thir- 
teen; American (we do not in Canada classify Americans 
as foreigners), twenty-seven — a total of sixty-seven; and 
I was taken to task for omitting two or three others. 
That is where the strength of Canada comes from and 
will come from more and more as the years go by. That 
it is which gives us the high confidence that we shall build 
up on these broad prairies a people whom it shall be good 
to look upon, a nation that shall be worthy of the inheri- 
tance of the last great area of virgin lands. 
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In another important respect we are seeking to learn 
from your experience and be warned by your mistakes. 
Your nation grew up like a young giant, immense in 
size, marvelous in natural strength, full of courage 
and endeavor and, like a young giant, heedless of con- 
sequences which weaker men are forced to beware of. 
Like, too, the young giant athlete he had many friends 
glad of the chance to exploit his skill and strength for a 
mere consideration and eager to cheer him on and to de- 
bauch his life so long as there was something in it on the 
side. We have had some experience of. that kind of 
friendship in Canada. We have been loved so assidu- 
ously by railway barons that we have begun to fear that 
it is possible to have too many lovers at one time. But 
as the knowledge of your experience is growing amongst 
us, we are every year building new fences for the protec- 
tion of public rights. We have wakened to the fact that, 
if we are to preserve for the people the benefit of the ad- 
vantages which nature herself bestows, we must see to it 
that those who seek to serve the public are as keen for 
the public interest as are the officers of private corpora- 
tions for theirs. 

Our Western Provinces are principally known for 
their wheat production; and while undoubtedly that will 
long remain the basic industry, for as yet less than one- 
twelfth of the cultivatable land is under cultivation, 
still there are in every Province special resources 
which can be made sources of large public revenue. 
British Columbia is, like your Pacific Coast and Mountain 
States, an almost inexhaustible storehouse of mineral 
and timber wealth; Alberta for hundreds of miles is un- 
derlaid with coal; Saskatchewan has almost illimitable 
forests as well as wheat fields; while Manitoba which 
must be the commercial and manufacturing Province has 
in the recently added territory water powers to the 
amount of four million horse power, only one hundred 
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thousand of which has yet passed into private hands. If 
we can save these resources for the public use we shall 
be able to meet the ever increasing demands on provincial 
finances without levying direct taxation, which in Canada 
is wholly left to the municipalities, and we shall be able 
to make such provision for the education of the people 
and the development of our country as shall spread pros- 
perity among all classes. The ideal of all economic legis- 
lation, it seems to me, ought to be that tersely stated by a 
former Premier of one of our sister Dominions, New 
Zealand — a land in which there shall be neither pauper 
nor millionaire. 

It has been a great pleasure to come to this meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. The 
study and preservation of the records of our histories is 
one of the most important services which a public man 
or student can render to his country. It is in the history 
of a people as of a man, its beginnings, its heredity, its 
development, that we learn to understand the forces 
which lie at the bottom of great movements, and are able 
to guide them with the wisdom which can come only from 
knowledge. It is particularly important that we, the 
peoples of the great central plains of our respective coun- 
tries, should study the history and institutions not only 
of our own countries but as well of each other’s. 

The time is rapidly coming, if indeed it is not here 
already, when the men and women of the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys will dominate the affairs of this great 
Republic. The time is coming when the men and women 
of the valleys of the Red and Saskatchewan will be the 
determining factor in shaping the destinies of the Cana- 
dian Dominion. But that is not all. In our hands will 
lie the determination of the relations which shall per- 
manently exist between our countries. We are of the 
plains. We live under conditions which make for peace; 
we breathe the very air of freedom; we ask each man of 
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us but for the opportunity to make of our lives what we 
can in a fair field without fear or favor; and we are pre- 
pared to give to every other man of every other race the 
same rights. 

United in sympathy and understanding, we shall 
build our nations in bonds of perpetual peace and use our 
combined strength to carry the blessings of peace and lib- 
erty and prosperity to weaker nations till the day of 
prophecy comes when they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks, when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 














THE TRAINING OF HISTORY TEACHERS 


By Joun M. Giuuerts 


This paper must be taken only as the expression of a 
layman. For it is evident that a man immersed in soci- 
ology can know little or nothing about the training of 
history teachers. There are so many historians and edu- 
cational psychologists who are engaged in the process of 
teaching history and methods of teaching history that it 
ean but appear that my acting in this capacity of giving 
advice on this subject is another case of carrying coals 
to Newcastle. However, I accept the minimum of re- 
sponsibility in the premises. My sole responsibility con- 
sists in having been weak enough to consent, as many an- 
other individual has been, when asked. 

I may confess, however, that I have had no little in- 
terest in the training of history teachers. It was my 
privilege at one time to teach history and also to teach 
the methods of teaching history. I have had some ex- 
perience in trying to discover and to impart the most in- 
teresting and most important historical material that I 
could command and in philosophizing on the most appro- 
priate methods and devices which would be suitable for 
putting prospective teachers in the way of accomplishing 
their important function of teaching history in the most 
direct and effective manner. What I say now is the 
outcome of that former experience. That it will prove 
at all important to present teachers of history would be 
too much to expect. That it may serve to provoke dis- 
cussion, because it runs counter to what some one pres- 
ent may believe, might make it worth while. 

In the beginning let me say that I intend to have 
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nothing to say about the training of teachers in college 
positions. Such instructors receive their training now, 
for the most part, in larger institutions where there are 
graduate schools. These schools are provided with 
specialists in history and in educational psychology, who 
have ample time to go into all phases of historical sub- 
jects and educational pedagogy. With ample time and a 
sufficient force of specialists there can be little occasion 
to raise the question: Who shall teach history teachers 
methods of teaching history? Hence my task is limited 
to the training of teachers for secondary and elementary 
school work. But even in secondary schools of the larger 
and better equipped kind there is a decided tendency to 
demand that history teachers in those institutions shall 
have taken more or less graduate work and shall have 
undergone the advantages of specialization. 

The idea of the function which history is to perform 
as a part of a given curriculum is likely to be determined 
by the philosophy of education, that is, the deliberate 
view of what education is to accomplish, which one holds. 
Any subject which is taught is a part of a course of 
study. If the course of study as a whole has for its aim 
the accomplishment of a given task, no matter what it 
may be, the various subjects which constitute it must 
each have their part to perform in realizing that purpose. 
Thus history must be conceived to have as its justification 
a given division of labor. 

By contrast in this connection we have what con- 
veniently may be called the older and the newer view of 
education. The function of history, accordingly, will be 
regarded as being somewhat different as the one or the 
other view is maintained. The older view of education, 
the one which is probably held by the majority of persons 
who have not emancipated their minds from the binding 
force of traditional conceptions in education, has re- 
garded education chiefly as a power developer. The 
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course of study is thought of as an instrument which has 
been nicely wrought out for the purpose of exercising the 
various faculties of the intellect. By means of this 
mechanism the mind is trained and disciplined. The dis- 
cipline is the end of the process. What is obtained in 
the way of information or subject-matter is an incident 
to the process. 

The newer view of education regards education as a 
means of developing in the pupil an adaptative ability. 
He is to live in a world of many problems. The world 
of modern society is a great mesh of avenues, interests, 
and callings. A general equipment for all these callings 
and problems is not considered possible. At any rate 
there is an insistent need for information about the actual 
conditions of life which confront the individual. The 
knowledge and subject-matter can not be an incident of 
the educational process. Whether general discipline or 
power is possible, it is certain that the emphasis must be 
placed on giving information which will prove useful. 

The divergence between these views may be stated in 
this way: the older view disregards the selection of the 
most important knowledge in history, let us say, because 
any information which will develop the mental powers is 
as good as any other; the newer view regards the selec- 
tion of the subject-matter as a most important item, be- 
cause some matter is so much more pertinent for fitting 
men and women to live and see and act right than is other 
matter. 

On the basis of the newer view, let us consider what 
it is that history in the schools should accomplish as its 
division of labor. History is a subject which deals with 
the social content, with information about what indi- 
viduals who live together, work with each other, and 
strive against each other for the attainments of the goals 
of their ambitions have done, are doing, and are likely 
to do or ought to do. History may be one of a number 
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of subjects in the high school which explore and illu- 
minate social relationships. In the elementary schools 
it has been and is the chief instrument for the accom- 
plishment of this object. But wherever it is, if it is to 
justify itself, it must try to make the students acquainted 
with the nature and operation of the social system under 
which we live. It must reveal and make explicit the 
mechanism of society, the tendencies at work in it, and 
the spirit of the age, in order that the conditions which 
underlie and surround life may be understood. Intel- 
ligent direction and control in all matters of collective 
life are the great objects of present-day intelligent codp- 
erative undertakings. 

In the elementary schools history has the task of ac- 
complishing the above result by means of instruction in a 
particular form of history, namely, a given national his- 
tory. In our own country this is the history of our own 
nation. What the pupil is to know about his social rela- 
tionships must be taught him through his national his- 
tory and civics. There is little time available for accom- 
plishing this great work. Only a few years, and perhaps 
but a year or two, can be devoted to it. Furthermore, 
many pupils pass out of school long before the last grades 
are reached. Hence the work that is done must be care- 
fully selected with a view to accomplishing in the most 
immediate manner what is most needed. Consequently, 
what is of the most direct bearing on present problems 
should receive the emphasis. On the contrary many of 
the facts and events of our earlier history, especially of 
pre-national days, should receive little consideration. 
Likewise economic and social conditions are of far more 
importance than military chronicles and campaigns. In 
other words, careful selection of subject-matter and in- 
telligent organization of that which is selected are pos- 
itive requisites if the purpose and justification of the 
study are to be secured. 
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In the teaching of the subject in secondary schools 
there is more time and more latitude. Instead of one 
kind of national history being given, several kinds may 
be taught. Yet even here it must be remembered that 
the high schools are not mere academic places where cur- 
ious erudition may be dealt out, but they are the schools 
of the people where a training for life is to be obtained, 
in so far as the schools give it. Only a small per cent of 
secondary school pupils will go to college. Many of them 
drop out of school before completing the high school 
course. It must be said that what is needed is quick, de- 
cisive work. Again, it is obvious that the history mate- 
rial which is taught should be carefully selected and or- 
ganized so that the maximum results may be secured in 
a brief interval. It is, moreover, essential that whatever 
the national history taught, whether it is ancient or mod- 
ern general history, it is important that the conditions of 
peace, the things in the lives of the masses of people, 
rather than the details of military exploits or the recon- 
dite but innocuous facts of individual intrigues, should 
have notice. 

Another question of not a little importance which 
arises in connection with the training of teachers is this: 
Which is to have the greater emphasis in their method- 
ology: the form of presentation or the subject-matter? 
In teaching the special methods of history teaching 
should the substance or the method be considered the 
more important? The decision of these questions will 
determine who is best fitted to give training in special 
history methods; that is, whether it is to be given by the 
historian as a specialist or by the educational psychol- 
ogist as a specialist. 

In a somewhat dogmatic manner the following prop- 
ositions will be given support in this paper: 

First. It is conceded that the formal methods of 
teaching any given subject are important, and that espe- 
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cially in the earlier years of the teacher’s experience they 
are essential to economy of time and to the prevention 
of a needless sacrifice of the pupils. Such pedagogics 
are useful for determining at what age in the pupil’s 
student life he is able to comprehend given phases or 
aspects of a subject, what the special form is that any 
subject-matter shall take at any age period, and what is 
the general relation of informational content to mental 
processes. This is a clear division of labor. Providing 
a subject is equally known by two teachers, and that the 
ability of the teachers is approximately equal, that one 
will be the most efficient teacher who has had the advan- 
tage of instruction in such methods. 

Second. The selection of the subject-matter, to 
which the principles of psychological methods are to be 
applied in order that it may find its most presentable 
form, is likewise a most important function. In fact it 
can hardly be any but the most important factor in the 
whole process of instructing in history method. This is 
true because it stands at the center of the process, and 
because it furnishes the substance out of which the course 
of history study is made. It might be pertinent to ask, 
for illustrative purposes, whether the preacher who has 
an abundant knowledge of his subject but has had no 
special training in homiletics is more efficient than the 
one who is ignorant of his subject but has had instruc- 
tion in homiletics. No doubt the former speaker will 
have some crudities in his presentation but he has the ad- 
vantage of possessing a grip of the facts of his subject; 
and a logical understanding of a field of information con- 
tains within itself the rationale of a methodology. In us- 
ing this illustration I am not seeking to maintain that the 
historian should be or is likely to be ignorant of special 
methods nor that the educational psychologist should be 
or is likely to be ignorant of history. I am merely seek- 
ing to find a foundation for forming a judgment as to 
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whether the specialist who handles the substance or that 
one who handles the form is likely to be in the position 
to give the most efficient instruction in the process of giv- 
ing the methods of history or of any other subject. The 
historian is responsible for the content of history, is mas- 
ter of the subject-matter which the methods of history 
presuppose. He is in command of both the facts and the 
principles of the historical field. Since the history con- 
tent is social, and since the social field is immense in 
scope and intricate in its constitution, only one who is 
acquainted with content values by reason of a first hand 
knowledge of the field is able to make the selection of the 
material to which psychological principles are to be ap- 
plied. 

Third. Because the historian is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the essential knowledge of his field, because 
this knowledge of facts and principles is a logical system 
and embodies within itself a methodology, and because 
the history instructor of some experience must have 
worked out an organized scheme and special methods of 
making his subject strike home, he is in a position of ad- 
vantage. Providing he has paid some attention to men- 
tal evolution and to the development of the child’s mind, 
he is much more likely to be able to formulate a useful 
and effective course in special history method than is the 
pedagogist who is master of the psychological principles 
and fairly well acquainted with the field of history to 
which the special history methods pertain. This is all 
the more true when it is remembered that the educational 
psychologist is instructor in the special methods of arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, and so on, as well as in his- 
tory. This being true, it is unlikely that the one in- 
structor shall be master not only of his own specialty of 
educational psychology but of the informational content 
of all the various subjects on which he gives special 
methods. 
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All of these considerations of course do not touch 
those cases where the educational psychologist possesses 
a comprehensive intelligence and is able to absorb the 
essential knowledge of many fields. There are a few 
such minds, and the teachers of history are safe in their 
hands. Nor do these considerations cover the case of 
those history instructors who wallow in the mire of non- 
essential facts and lose their students in seas of irrele- 
vancies. There are such instructors, and those history 
teachers who have to study with them are most unfor- 
tunate. But what has been said is in the nature of gen- 
eralizations which undoubtedly fit the situation in the 
great majority of cases of both historians and educa- 
tional psychologists. 











THE CIVIC VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL HISTORY 


By J. S. Youne 


This paper proceeds upon the theory that the highest 
function of an education is to secure a knowledge of how 
best to use the body, the mind, and the world for the 
noblest purposes of life; and that history is a powerful 
factor in fitting an individual for the task of finding him- 
self and his true place in the complex institutional life of 
which he is a part. The leading characteristic of man- 
kind during recorded history has been that of developing 
institutions through which a constantly increasing num- 
ber of human activities find their fullest expression. The 
individual, therefore, must live the institutionalized life 
at the present time whether he will or not. The function 
of history, then, is to socialize the individual by bringing 
him into contact with the past problems of the race and 
their solution. 

It is impossible to do work in high school history 
that has the highest civie value unless good work has been 
done in grade school history. Where, then, should his- 
tory begin? History or work leading to history should 
be before the child’s mind for a long period. We some- 
times undertake to crowd the work of several years into 
one or two years, with the result that the child balks at 
such a hot-house process. Again, children have been 
made to understand that history is a book. Children 
should be taught that the present is what it is because of 
the past; that history is not merely a book; that history is 
larger than the history of our own country; that England 
and Europe have important lessons for us because we de- 
rive our chief political inheritance from them. This pro- 
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gram can only be realized by having history, or work 
leading to history, before the child throughout his entire 
course in the grades. I therefore suggest the following 
plan: 
PREPARATORY 
First Grade. The family: father, mother, and chil- 
dren. The home: primitive homes, .primitive children, 
primitive clothing and shelter. Indians and Columbus. 
The Mayflower and Plymouth Rock. Log cabins built 
and the lives of the Pilgrims lived over. Christmas. The 
Eskimo. Children of the snow: homes, clothing, and 
habits. 
Second Grade. Groups of homes. Social and busi- 
ness intercourse: roads, wagons, boats, and bridges. 
Primitive methods of cooking and fire-making. Proper- 
ties of flint. Primitive and modern mills. The same 
special days observed as in the previous grade. To these 
should be added Decoration Day and Fourth of July. 
Third Grade. Organized groups of homes. A few 
stories about the community where the teaching is done. 
Historical days, as in previous grades. 


HISTORY PROPER 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. A study of large- 
hearted, pure-minded, pioneer heroes, using such books 
as Eggleston’s Great Americans for Little Americans, 
the three books in MeMurry’s Pioneer History Series, 
Miss Andrews’s Jen Boys, Hart’s Source Readers in 
American History, Mowry’s Inventions and Inventors, 
and a good civic reader, such as Judson’s or Dole’s. 

Seventh Grade. In this grade the previous work is 
to be gathered up and integrated. The general bearing 
of the following should be brought out: the Crusades and 
their economic results; the Reformation; the Puritan 
Revolution; the colonial expansion of Europe; the inter- 
colonial wars; the American Revolution; the Confedera- 
tion; and the formation of the Constitution. 
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Eighth Grade. In this and the previous grades the 
biographical and social elements should be prominent; 
but the emphasis should tend to be placed more upon the 
political and economic phases of the work. Such topics 
as the following should have much attention: rise and 
growth of political parties ; the three departments of gov- 
ernment and the work of each; expansion of territory; 
extension of slavery and its abolition; inventions and 
their influence; and the spoils system and civil service re- 
form. The following, also, should receive attention: the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, the Holy 
Allianee, and the attitude of England and some of the 
European powers during our Civil War. Use an ele- 
mentary text in civil government. 

The chief merits claimed for this suggested course 
as a preparation for high school work and for citizen- 
ship, if the pupil does not go beyond the grades are: 
(1) Its adaptation to the child’s changing mental states: 
(a) interest in simple primitive conditions; (b) the heroic 
element; and (c) the institutional life of the people. It 
gives opportunity and time for the child to relive the 
past, to see and partially solve some of its problems, and 
to actually become attached to the subject. (2) It is an 
antidote for narrow provincialism. It connects our his- 
tory with general history and emphasizes government in 
the grades where it must be taught if it is to reach the 
great masses of the children. 

I have taken the time thus far to indicate what may 
be considered the essentials for history in the grades as 
a preparation for the more advanced work in the high 
school. If the work has been well done, the child has a 
considerable fund of historical facts; he has been en- 
veloped in a congenial historical atmosphere for eight 
years, and has acquired historical-mindedness or the 
right mental attitude toward the subject. These are the 
prime prerequisites for high school history. The Ger- 
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mans traverse historical ground four times: in the lower 
grades, in the secondary school, in the university, and in 
the most advanced research work. There is a lesson 
here for us. First, there should be a large body of his- 
torical facts gathered; and second, there should be an 
interpretation of these facts. The interpretation of his- 
torical facts, the seamless tapestry of the historic fabric, 
the inner connection of events, the relation of antecedent 
to consequent, the passing of the torch of civilization 
from one country to another — all these are the watch- 
words for high school or advanced work in history. 

It has already been said that the marked tendency in 
history is for people to crystallize their activities and 
interests in institutions. On this point Mace writes as 
follows: 

An examination of the life of any people will reveal cer- 
tain permanent features common to the history of all civilized 
nations. There will be found five well-marked phases — a polit- 
ical, a religious, an educational, an industrial, and a social phase. 
These are further differentiated by the fact that each has a great 
organization, called an institution, around which it clusters, 
and whose purpose, plan of work, and machinery are peculiar to 
itself. For political ideas the center is the institution called 
government; for religious ideas, the church; for educational and 
cultural influence, the school ; for industrial life, occupation ; and 
for social customs, the family. 

At various times in history the emphasis has been 
placed upon one institution or another; but the steady, 
dominant tendency has been for the political institutions 
to give direction to all the other institutions; and the end 
has not been reached. This domination of the political 
in history is well illustrated in the achievements of the 
persons whom we designate as ‘‘great’’. Let me mention 
their names. They are Alexander, Gregory, Ivan, Peter, 
Charles, Frederick, and Alfred. All these received their 
title for political activity except one, namely, Gregory; 
and he was almost as active in political as in strictly 
ecclesiastical affairs. 
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The word civic comes from ‘‘civicus’’, which means 
city; and citizen means a dweller in a city. Our word 
‘‘nolitics’’ comes from the Greek word ‘‘polis’’, which 
means the affairs of a city. Thus it is seen that ety- 
mologically these terms carry the high school pupil back 
to the times when the city-states flourished. And it is 
just here that the civic value comes in. The pupil by be- 
ing near the beginning of an institution has a chance to 
witness its growth or evolution. In order to secure time 
to study this evolution, I insist, as I did for the grades, 
that history or political science be placed in each year of 
the high school course. If the subject is not held before 
the pupil’s mind a long time the evolution of institutions 
can not be traced; writers and teachers will then resort 
to the expedient of stuffing the mind with historical facts. 
The result is that there is no civic nourishment extracted, 
and historical, mental dyspepsia sets in and finally be- 
comes chronic. These writers and teachers usually des- 
ignate their work as highly patriotic. I presume you 
will agree with me that history should neither be written 
nor taught as some Sunday School tales are written and 
taught, namely, to point amoral. The pupil resents con- 
tinual pointing of a moral. History may and usually 
does convey a moral, but the moral should educe itself 
from a proper presentation of facts ; and a proper presen- 
tation requires time. A great teacher once said: ‘‘ You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ 
But the truth is not necessarily the truth to the pupil un- 
less the writer and teacher have the time and opportunity 
to make the truth significant. The most important topics 
should be given with sufficient detail to make them inter- 
esting. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the use of history 
in teaching civic evolution. 

1. The State. Philosophers differ as to the origin 
of the state, but the high school pupil can easily see the 
rudimentary state with its patriarchal and tribal organ- 
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ization; then the aristocratic and manorial system; final- 
ly the national, monarchical and democratic-republican, 
constitutional state. The word ‘‘civic’’ takes its origin 
in the science of municipal government —the period 
when all citizens took part immediately in the govern- 
ment, the period when citizenship was a higher notion 
than manhood, the classical period — when the relation 
to the state was the highest of human relationships. The 
high school pupil can readily comprehend the necessity 
for the Roman city-state to become the Roman country- 
state; the one with immediate government, and the other 
in due course of time becoming a national country-state. 
This leads me to say, with Burgess, that civic content has 
been widened to include not only the science of govern- 
ment but the science of sovereignty and liberty as well. 
The pupil can be led to see that it has taken centuries of 
experience and conflict about race, language, traditions, 
custom, literature, ethics, and philosophy to evolve a con- 
sensus of opinion and give these concrete, objective real- 
ization in civic forms. If the pupil has made a careful 
study of the foregoing principles, it is easy for him to 
grasp the fundamental conception of a definition of a 
present-day, national, constitutional state. Such a def- 
inition would include the following: (1) the people polit- 
ically organized; (2) a definite territory as the theater 
for the people’s activities; (3) a government which is the 
agent of the state; (4) laws which are made either direct- 
ly by the people, such as the constitution or statutes made 
by the initiative and referendum process, or indirectly 
by the people’s representatives; and (5) independence 
of all outside political control. These may be studied as 
an historical process and movement. Indeed, they them- 
selves are largely the very essence or flower and fruitage 
of history. 

2. The Use of History Made by the Framers of our 
American Constitution. In the midst of the American 
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Revolution, the people engaged in discussions of political 
theory and the making of constitutions. The political 
theory is gathered up in the Declaration of Independence, 
but it is mainly the direct product of history, especially 
English political history. Its political theory announces 
the following: (1) the doctrine of equality before the 
laws; (2) doctrine of natural rights; (3) objects of gov- 
ernment; (4) source of government; and (5) doctrine of 
revolution. All these find their explanation in and their 
evolution from the Magna Charta and its thirty-nine con- 
firmations, together with the Petition of Right of 1628 
and the Bill of Rights of 1688 and the writings of certain 
political philosophers, such as Locke and Hobbes. 

For the State Constitutions our political fathers de- 
pended mainly on the guild and colonial charters; for 
the Articles of Confederation they consciously and def- 
initely copied the Dutch, Swiss, and German confeder- 
acies. Each of these confederacies had a diet of one 
chamber. The component parts of each confederacy had 
an equal voice or one vote. In each the central govern- 
ment was weak and the State government strong. Here 
we have a definite use of history, as our Articles of Con- 
federation provided a government which was almost the 
exact counterpart of these European confederacies. In 
the making of our present Federal Constitution, Madison 
gathered a voluminous library on the history of confed- 
erate and federal constitutions. Our present Constitu- 
tion, which provides a federal form of government, is 
largely the product of this historical study, modified by 
actual political experience in the Colonies and the early 
State Constitutions. 

The Bills of Rights in the American Constitutions 
have been carefully garnered, chiefly out of English his- 
tory. It was to secure a sphere of individual liberty that 
provision was made for freedom of speech and of the 
press, freedom of religion, freedom of association, free- 
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dom of person and property; the right of the privilege of 
habeas corpus, speedy and impartial jury trial, no ex- 
cessive bail, no double jeopardy or cruel punishment; 
also that there should be no bill of attainder or ex post 
facto laws. These are dull and uninteresting if pre- 
sented in the Constitution and isolated from their true 
historical perspective, but they may be made to glow with 
interest and enthusiasm when studied in their true his- 
torical or social setting. 

3. Poor Use of History Made by the Leaders of the 
Southern Confederacy. The leaders of the Southern 
Confederacy ran counter to the inevitable teaching of his- 
tory: (1) they made war on a strong, resourceful people 
that outnumbered them two to one; (2) they undertook to 
divide the country where there is no natural or geo- 
graphical barrier; and (3) they attempted to reverse the 
general tendencies of a thousand years and divide instead 
of unite. Great Britain, France, and Spain had been 
united from petty kingdoms; in 1848 the Swiss cantons 
formed a republic and Austria and Hungary were united; 
Japan was forming a central government; the South Am- 
erican peoples were drawing together; and the forces 
were then active that immediately after our Civil War 
united to form the German Empire, the Kingdom of 
Italy, and the Dominion of Canada. 

I have mentioned these three examples in order to 
show what may be done in arriving at some of the true 
civic value of history. Other examples have readily sug- 
gested themselves to your mind as they have been pre- 
sented. If time permitted, it would be interesting to 
take up economic, diplomatic, military, and ecclesiastical 
history and show their civic or political bearings. 

A large part of the civic value of history will come 
to the pupil indirectly through the pursuance of correct 
methods of work. The citizen should be a well-poised 
person with the ability to think straight. Therefore his- 
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tory should be taught in such a way as to develop the in- 
tellectual life to the highest point of efficiency. 

For the great majority of high school pupils, the 
high school is the finishing school. Here they receive a 
large part of their civic training. The public school 
teacher of history has a splendid opportunity. It is here 
that the teacher, by pursuing correct methods, can bring 
home to the pupil the true civic value of history. 











DISCUSSION 
By R. M. Buacx 


The definition and plan of history teaching given by 
the writer of the paper is an admirable one, but it is per- 
haps somewhat more ideal than actual. In most of our 
elementary schools it is difficult to find time for all the 
subjects demanded, and we are obliged to remember that 
‘there are others’’. Many subjects call for their share 
of the time of the school. 

In eighth grade history consideration of the great 
events of modern history is asked. The great currents 
of economic and political life in Europe since 1789 are so 
intricately involved that only a strong pupil can find his 
way through the maze. To go further than to give them 
such consideration as will furnish the proper setting for 
American history would be to involve the pupil beyond 
his depth. Modern European history belongs to a period 
of the high school when considerable maturity of judg- 
ment has been obtained. 

Emphasis on the institutional Tife of a people is the 
correct attitude. Emphasis is sometimes placed upon 
the wrong side. The annals of kings may be the easiest 
order of treatment, but kings present very few lessons 
for the student of to-day. The roar of musketry and 
the winning of laurels may hold the attention, but history 
for the common man needs very little of the heroic, ex- 
cept as it may reénforce the story of real life. 

The purpose of history teaching is found in its re- 
sults. Like other subjects, it must justify its presence 
in the curriculum. History should be a vocational study. 
In the grades history should be a preparation for the 
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courses in the social sciences which are to come later as 
well as a functional study. Every student of history 
should be a better citizen as a result of his study, or his 
time has been lost. In the high school and beyond, his- 
tory study may be more special and minute, and should 
be largely vocational. It should always be a ‘‘live sub- 
ject’? wherever taught. 

In the State School of Science, where the entire aim 
is vocational and where every subject studied must jus- 
tify itself by meeting some definite need, the common 
question is: ‘‘What is there in history for me?’’ The 
practical turn it takes is shown by the questions of every 
day interest that constantly come up in the recitation. 
Two topics to illustrate this came up in the study of rate 
regulation and the interstate commerce legislation of 
1886. One question was: ‘‘When making a trip to Chi- 
cago, why is it cheaper to buy a ticket from Wahpeton to 
St. Paul, and then at St. Paul buy the ticket to Chicago, 
than it would be to buy the ticket from Wahpeton to Chi- 
eago?’’ The other was: ‘‘What is the Meridian Road, 
and what relation has it in the national system of 
roads?’’ Perhaps these are hardly the questions that 
others would encourage ; but we live in the present. Why 
should the student think only in terms of the past? 

The interpretation of history may sound like a deep 
subject, but any class may easily understand the signifi- 
cance of historical movements. Perhaps the teachers of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association have the 
best opportunity for interpretation in the consideration 
of the meaning of the West in our national history. The 
West has been the vanguard in most of the great pro- 
gressive movements of the nation. Its influence threw 
the balance of power to the side of the Union in the War 
between the States, and its expanding frontier life kept 
alive the spirit of American freedom and equality before 
the law. Another series of interpretations is to be found 
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in the successive stages of growth in territory. This 
country with its marvelous natural resources and its pos- 
sibilities was unfolded to a people who could use it for 
true advancement, and only so much of it at a time as 
could be occupied and cared for by the people who were 
possessing it. The Spaniard in his eagerness to despoil 
could not find its riches. The Dutch and French had to 
give way to a sturdier race, and the English themselves 
were kept to the Eastern Coast until they became strong 
enough to occupy the great Central Valley. The great 
plains were available for settlement only after a people 
had learned its strength and were prepared to assimilate 
the multitudes from the old world. The gold of Cali- 
fornia was hidden until the nation had become sufficiently 
mighty to defend its possession and develop its mines. 
As soon as needed by the new nation gold in lavish meas- 
ure was found in the grass roots in the very region trod 
by the greedy Spaniard. The wealth of the soil, far ex- 
ceeding the wealth of gold, is only being appreciated by 
a nation of people who have reached the period of pio- 
neering where the settler is willing to remain on his 
homestead. 

There are at least three well marked lines of power 
to be expected from the study of history. There is high 
civic value in each line. First, there is the line of states- 
manship. The participation in constitution-making re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of history. From no other 
source can the lessons of the past be obtained. But only 
a very few in each generation have the privilege of help- 
ing to frame the organic law of a Commonwealth. 

In the second place, the study of history affords ex- 
cellent training for citizenship. These lessons from the 
past should be learned by everybody. Here results may 
be expected. History is not a guide to moral and civic 
conduct, but nevertheless valuable lessons may be ob- 
tained. At least the student of history should appreciate 
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some things which should be avoided. Napoleon III 
came to the French throne by the same tricks which were 
used by his illustrious uncle. The old issues settled by 
the War-between the States have disappeared and should 
receive no consideration in the policies of the present day. 
Of course the unscrupulous demagogue may learn his 
lessons from history, but that fact only shows the possi- 
bilities found in the study of the past. 

The third line of power is found in that history helps 
the student to an appreciation of the brotherhood of man. 
The humanizing element is a great factor. The life of 
the race passes in review and that life is only the ante- 
cedent of present life. The gladiatorial combat of ancient 
Rome has its modern expression in the prize fight of 
Johnson and Jeffries. The corruption in political life 
exhibited by Jugurtha and Verres is repeated in modern 
politics. The virtues and grandeur of the ancient peoples 
may also be emulated to-day. History should lead to no 
blind hero worship, but the student should be a better 
citizen because his acquaintance with the past makes him 
a better man. 

History is the story of the uplift of the race, the 
vision of humanity. Duruy writes: ‘‘Humanity that 
tireless traveler advances unceasingly over vale and hill, 
to-day on the heights, tomorrow in the valley, in dark- 
ness and danger, but always advancing, and attaining 
by slow degrees and weary efforts some broad plateau 
where he pauses a moment to rest and take breath’’. The 
constructive study of history has great civic value. With- 
out drawing or enforcing moral lessons, the study of his- 
tory may provide an atmosphere of applied ethics, be- 
cause history is the life of man; more than that, it is life. 











METHODS IN HISTORY TEACHING 


By Mary Eveanor PETERS 





Having derived much valuable assistance from the 
articles in the Proceedings, both as to source work and as 
to presentation of subjects in class, I am offering to 
others some of the methods which I have found produc- 
tive of satisfactory results, in the hope that I may be able 
to help others as I have been helped. 

As Head of the History Department in my school, I 
am called upon to teach eight years of history — a course 
which includes mythology, Texas, Grecian, Roman, Eng- 
lish, American, oriental, medieval and modern history; 
and a weekly class in sacred history which covers the 
Four Centuries of Silence. In addition to the text-book 
and the theme work required by such a course, I have 
adopted the plan of familiarizing the classes with con- 
temporary literature by the expedient of requiring in an- 
swer to roll-call a quotation from the work of some writer 
connected with the period under discussion. 

For example, my English history class, studying the 
reign of George I, answers roll-call with a quotation from 
the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and a gist of 
at least one of the letters. Other sources, according to 
period, are Chaucer’s Prologue, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Hudibras, Milton’s shorter poems, Pepys, the De Cover- 
ley Papers, Robinson Crusoe, and so forth. Seott and 
his contemporaries, as well as his successors in the Vic- 
torian Era, are represented by the names of their most 
important works and a character from each, while the 
poets of the period are identified by their most noted 
poems. In Grecian history, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristophanes are quoted, as are Homer, Pin- 
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dar, Anacreon, and others. In Roman history the stu- 
dents become acquainted with Cesar, Cicero, and the 
Augustan poets through their works. American history, 
of course, furnishes a great variety of interests, including 
the Bay Psalm Book, the New England Primer, and Poor 
Richard; while in oriental history they greatly enjoy the 
selections from the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Hebrew literatures. They are expected to memorize the 
poetical quotations, but are permitted to read those which 
are in prose. 

I find that this method stimulates interest in history, 
makes it a living reality rather than a valley of dry bones, 
and encourages a discussion of events, characters, and 
periods which might otherwise make little lasting impres- 
sion. In many cases it also infuses greater interest into 
their study of Latin, when I emphasize the fact that in 
reading Latin they are not merely learning the gram- 
matical constructions of a dead language, but are reading 
history and poetry in the very words of the persons who 
have made history and literature, and from whom the 
material of their text-books is derived. 

It is true that with a very large class such a system 
might not be practical for frequent use if time is short. 
There are about forty students in my largest class; con- 
sequently the quotations and attendant discussions some- 
times take up the full recitation time, but this is made up 
on another day when there are no quotations to learn. I 
consider that the interest aroused and the permanent im- 
pression obtained are more than adequate compensation 
for the time taken. This method also arouses interest in 
books, and I often find my students reading more than 
the assigned lesson in books which they might never 
otherwise know. Shakespeare’s historical plays are used 
in the period which they cover; and such plays as Twelfth 
Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream find a place in the Elizabethan Era. 
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Even when I have assigned no quotations, the roll- 
call forms an important feature of each day’s work, for I 
frequently use it in a rapid review, announcing, for ex- 
ample, that each student will answer with the name of 
some person or place in the Stuart Period, or the Period 
of the Punic Wars; the Battles of the Revolution; 
Latin terms in Roman history; women of such and such 
a period; and so forth. Such a practice has the added 
advantage of giving every member of the class an oppor- 
tunity for daily recitation either on the new lesson or on 
the review. 

It is a day of rejoicing and enthusiasm for all my 
classes when without a word of warning I announce a 
quiz. I conduct my quizzes in the following manner: 
For each definite period of the history studied, I prepare 
a great number of typewritten slips bearing the name of 
some person, place, term, building, date, book from which 
they have quoted, catch-question, and so forth. These I 
place in a long manila envelope bearing the name of the 
subject and marked ‘‘Unanswered’’. This is passed 
around the class, each student drawing a slip at random. 
As these are answered they are placed in a correspond- 
ing envelope marked ‘‘ Answered’’, thus avoiding all con- 
fusion or duplication and making it possible for me to 
file all the quizzes as in a card catalogue. I have these 
reviews very frequently, and, as I have said, I give no 
previous warning. I find that they fix events and data 
in the minds of the students in a most gratifying manner. 
The students enjoy these tests exceedingly and often ask 
forthem. The following are some examples of the slips: 
‘‘Veni, vidi, vici’’; ‘‘The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street’’; Lady Rebeeca; Jerusalem Chamber; Luxor; 
Bonny Dundee; Excalibur; Venerable Bede; Lucretia; 
Hiawatha; The Alamo; Illyrian Pirates; Pheidippides; 
and so on, according to the history studied by each class. 
The subjects are taken at random, and it is understood 
that catch-questions are fair in these oral quizzes. 
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In addition to these working methods, I have always 
on hand, and posted for reference, lists of historical fic- 
tion illustrating each period, and these I recommend 
strongly in connection with each day’s work. If I fail to 
give the lists, the students are sure to ask for them, and 
they seldom leave on vacation without a complete list for 
summer reading. 

I have used these methods for a number of years and 
find them not only practical but inspiring. Each year 
the classes seem to get more out of their work and to ap- 
ply the work of the previous year more thoughtfully as a 
result of having had the facts impressed on the students 
in ways which prove entertaining as well as instructive. 
The students’ fund of general information is also mate- 
rially increased, and each year I find that they learn and 
profit by the maxim from Hamilton Wright Mabie’s 
Norse Stories, which I write on the board in red chalk 
and keep constantly before their eyes throughout the 
year: ‘‘It is better to remain ignorant than to possess 
knowledge and not live by it.’’ 





